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HEAVY HARNESS HORSE 


By F. M. Ware 


FEW years ago—and it really is 
A but a little while—social and 
financial reasons, and the won- 
derful educational influence everywhere 
of the horse show, caused a demand for 
horses possessed of a more or less perfec- 
tion of action, and of conformation and 
manners distinctly different from those 
which had been in public favor for many 
previous years. Presto! our fashionable 
equine purveyors, both wholesale and re- 
tail, hunted up the raw material ; taught it 
the strange, new action in vogue ; trimmed 
it, and set it forth to the fashionable taste 
in large quantities, and in a state of per- 
fected development. The product of this 
energy and intelligence proceeded to de- 
feat decisively and completely at their 
own game the French coach horse and the 
hackney, animals which had been most 
carefully bred for generations to develop 
the size, action, style and manners suit- 
able for the most exacting usage to which 
a horse can be put, that of fashionable 
heavy harness work. 

We Americans generally run to ex- 
“tremes,-and out-Herod Herod in what- 
ever we undertake. Therefore, no sooner 
did Dame Fashion demand action than 
away we went to the limit. Hysterical 
high-steppers, equine contortionists and 
four-legged acrobats swept the board in 
our show rings, and did (for a period) 
extraordinary things on our park drives. 
“Action” was the cry, and the true-level, 
all-round, well-balanced mover was to- 
tally neglected. Realizing later that 
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every horse has two ends, and learning 
from English lips that “they must go 
‘orf their ’ocks, yer know,” straightway 
we traced to his stall every horse that 
could pull his hocks; dragged him forth 
to the light of day ; and even if a bit (and 
too often more than a bit) string-halted, 
he forthwith met his reward in the arena, 
and many shekels were obtained for his 
possession. 

Then the fashion for speed arose, and 
it is in vogue to-day ; everything must be 
able to go along. Your buyer wants to 
see a 1,400-pound brougham horse go a 
three-minute gait in the park (although 
he knows that anything over seven miles 
an hour would land him before the bar) ; | 
your carriage and phaeton horses must 
“step and go on”; your runabout horse 
must have a fast record, although, if you 
would stop to think, you would: know 
that by depriving him of a tail which God 
gave him as a balance and a rudder; by 
changing his poise, etc.; by heavy shoes 
and by sharp bitting, you have totally 
disarmed him, and rendered it impossible 
in most cases for him to even approach 
his former feats ; and if you doubt it, hold 
your watch on him and see. 

Throughout all this the American- 
bred horse of good size, quality, speed 
and endurance has, in the evolution, be- 
come a heavy harness horse factor. He is 
bringing remunerative prices in both the 
home and the foreign markets, and breed- 
ers should familiarize themselves with 
every phase of the situation, so that they 
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may intelligently procure and maintain 
their holdings of reproductive stock, and 
get into a position to supply the demand 
which in the future must be greater. 

The peculiarity of the breeding situa- 
tion here has hitherto been that its opera- 
tions have for the most part been confined 
to the production of the trotter and of the 
race horse only, although there are some 
of those engaged in the business who have 
believed in the establishment of a distinct 
heavy harness type, and these have im- 
ported, and are using in minor quantities 
infusions of coaching and heavy harness 
horse blood from England, Russia, Ger- 
many, France and other countries. Nat- 
urally, we should turn to the older coun- 
tries, where such types have long pre- 
vailed, for infusions of the blood upon 
which European civilization has set the 
cachet of its approval. 

So distinct is this movement, indeed, 
that there are even organized associations 
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for the purpose of propagating and ac- 
climatizing certain European breeds, each 
with its coterie of followers and true be- 
lievers, trying (as yet with slight success) 
to convince us that new blendings of 
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blood are necessary, and that our native 
trotting-bred horse does not produce in 
quantities a consistent and marketable 
type. 

In show ring and market, at home and 
abroad, our native horse has been found 
convertible to heavy harness use when 
properly trimmed and trained; but, fig- 
uratively, we have killed the goose that 
laid the golden egg, for these successful 
individuals have been, alas! too often the 
very foundation of our stock—stallions 
and mares which might have been avail- 
able for further propagation to-day, but 
which are now lost to the stud. 

To the American trotter has been 
awarded the praise and laurels for afford- 
ing the crude material from which the 
wonderful heavy harness horse of to-day 
has been created. This is true, but it is 
only part of the truth. Most of.our high- 
class animals have been trotting-bred, but 
there the line must be drawn. Probably 
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the trotting cross was the little leaven 
that rounded up the whole; but in the 
expressive current, slang, “there were 
others,” and beyond a doubt the typical 
heavy harness horse of to-day has to 
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thank other sources (the drop of Cleve- 
land bay, French coach, French trotter, 
Percheron or other “cold blood”) for his 
size, his bone, his good top-line and his 
graceful carriage: : 

Too many of the trotting pedigrees 
dished up with the 
modern carriage horse 
savor of the old story 
of the Yorkshire 
breeder, who “could 
prove Waxworks’ 
pedigree by old Bill 
Jones, if he wor alive 
—but he died fifty 
year agoo.” Trotting 
horse breeders and 
dealers must not ob- 
ject if the public re- é 
fuses to accept the ped- 
igrees which run, “ by 
a second son of George 
Wilkes, and out of a 
mare said to be by 
Cassius M. Clay,” as 
either authentic or convincing. A few 
months’ freedom from decorative shears 
and resin-tipped fingers will provide more 
than one of our high-class (said-to-be), 
trotting-bred, heavy harness horses with 
a fine crop of “whiskers on his heels,” as 
the grooms say, in the way of heavy fet- 
locks. , 

That there have been quite a number of 
genuine straight-bred trotters—not trot- 
ting-bred only—among our champions 
and best representative heavy harness 
horses, every one who has been interested 
knows; but they have not been as many 
as one would expect. 

The hackney and his direct descendants 
have given us but few desirable animals. 
This horse, so far as we can judge in 
America, lacks snap, energy and endur- 
ance; while his choppy knee action with 
little shoulder motion, is both tiring and 
tiresome. The best criticism ever passed 
upon the hackney, as presented to us in 
America, was that of the road rider who 
said that he preferred of all others the 
hackney for a park horse. Questioned as 
to his reasons, his reply was: “I like them 
because they save so much trouble. You 
never have to bother to turn out to pass 
anybody—every one passes you!” 

That the promoters and breeders of this 
horse have been sadly remiss in the man- 
ner in which they have failed to exploit 
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him ; and have by-their (lack of) methods 
made of him more or less a byword and 
a jest, is sincerely to be regretted; and 
when the animal has passed the stage of 
the rich man’s toy, which he now occu- 
pies, and reached the hands of practical, 
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energetic, live horsemen—not mere fad- 
dists or dilettante amateurs—then he will 
most surely prove himself to be a most 
valuable factor in, and component part of, 
the horse of the future—which is surely 
coming, and which shall combine all that 
is best and greatest of trotter, hackney, 
French coach horse, French trotter, thor- 
oughbreds and Percheron (yes, even Per- . 
cheron!) into a superb whole which shall 
make him recognized world-wide as the 
grandest type extant—the American 
Heavy Harness Horse. 

One hopeful feature is the extent of the 
breeding ground available. At present we 
are obtaining, or have recently secured, 
the greater proportion of our heavy. har- 
ness horses from the West; and since 
modern methods of feeding oats and other 
grains in preference to, or in proper com- 
bination with, corn have prevailed, no 
better, more enduring or finer finished 
animals have been found anywhere than 
in the Middle and Far West—indeed, 
Montana, California, Wyoming and other 
distant sections of the country have been 
turning out some grand specimens, and 
not receiving the credit due therefor. 
Kansas also has been furnishing to our 
markets animals of the very highest types, 
but the prejudice which has existed 
against horses. coming from that section 
(because of doubt as to their proper edu- 
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cation), has caused sellers to be chary of 
confessing the fact. 

Northern New York has provided in- 
numerable good animals, and is still do- 
ing so, but many of these have, as the 
dealers say, “drunk Ohio water,” or that 
of some other Western State, and New 
York State has thus been their residence 
only for brief feeding and educational 
purposes. 

Of late years, Canada and Vermont, 
formerly the nurseries of many of our 
very best equines, have fallen completely 
into the shade; we see but few from those 
sections—in fact, Canada, from its easy 
and inexpensive access to European mar- 
kets, depends almost entirely on the for- 
eign trade, and sends there chiefly general 
purpose and draft animals. Maine can 
still afford us a few, but those of strictly 
high class are far between. 

The exportation some twenty-odd years 
since of two or three car-loads of so-called 
Morgan stallions from Vermont to Mich- 
igan, greatly helped the horse interests of 
that State, and nearly all the close-made, 
round-turned, snappy, well-finished cobs 
and coachers we get from that locality 
possess more or less Morgan blood. 

We are getting a few good harness 
horses from near-by States—Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia—but only a very few, 
hardly enough to be considered. 

So great is the difficulty in finding good 
material that wholesalers located in the 
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West will send their buyers— 
of which they maintain an ex- 
pensive corps—hundreds of 
miles to look at a “good pros- 
pect”; but it comes up to the 
description about once in twenty 
times. The retailers of all the 
large cities have no definite 
hunting-ground, but pick up. 
their offerings one by one as 
they chance upon, or hear of, 
them, often at widely separated 
points. In fact, not a few of 
them are this year buying three- 
and four-year-olds, or even 
youngsters of lesser age, and 
laying them aside to feed, and 
educate when they grow to 
marketable maturity. 

In view of this shortage 
and of the tremendous existing 
demand, and of the depletion of 
the country of desirable pro- 

ducing material, the hackney, the French 
trotter and coach horse, and the Orloff, 
have the opportunity of their lives for ob- 
taining recognition of their undoubted 
merits, and liberal reward for their pro- 
moters and importers. 

The cry throughout the country is for 
desirable stallions at reasonable service 
fees, and good specimens of these breeds 
can do excellent and profitable service al- 
most anywhere throughout the Western 
country. We need a heavier horse, a 
thicker horse, 1. e., tall, but long, low, 
short-legged and powerful ; a horse that 
goes true and straight all round, and 
neither “dishes” in front or goes wide be- 
hind (fatal defects for foreign markets) ; 
a good-fronted, flat and large-boned, 
bold-looking animal of fair pace—eight 
or ten miles the hour—and weighing 
from 1,000 pounds upward. Such ani- 
mals, the sires of the families named, can 
(and will shortly) produce in quantities, 
with approximate certainty ; and for them 
all the native and foreign markets are 
clamoring. It may be said here that, con- 
sidering number and opportunities, the 
Russian trotting-bred coach horse has 
done as well and proved more consistent- 
ly good as a producer than any other va- 
riety as yet imported, for which results a 
perusal of his pedigree would prepare 
one. 

It seems odd that the very plenitude of 
the right sort should have resulted in the 
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comparative extermination of nearly 
everything desirable, but it is true that 
such has been the result. The country 
was full of wonderfully good specimens 
only a few years: ago, and they were put 
upon the markets at prices so ridiculously 
disproportionate to their real worth that 
buyers from other countries flocked here 
to purchase; buying everything at prices 
which, while seemingly too high for our 
_ competition, yet proved absurdly below 
true values. 

When nearly all suitable material had 
thus been absorbed, the bicycle boom, and 
other apprehensions, kept prices so low 
that stallions of great value (if available 
to-day) were put upon the markets by 
thousands as stags, and from their more 
robust personality found more eager buy- 
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and (possibly) to disguise defects in con- 
formation; thorough training and’ bit- 
ting; rebalancing and reforming action, 
and developing latent powers in that line, 
and finally proper marketing and capable 
selling. 

As to training, the best, truest and 
highest action, wherein shoulder, knee, 
stifle and hock all play their proper part, 
is possible only to the horse possessed of 
fair natural speed. The most brilliant re- 
sults are obtained from restrained speed, 
i. e., when the animal cannot go on, he 
must and does go up, especially when his 


_ poise has been changed by sharp bitting, 


high checking, and proper shoeing. Put- 
ting heavy weights—eight or ten pounds 
—round the coronets of certain horses, 
and leaving them on for an hour or so in 
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ers than the geldings, and the mares 
which were shortly also sacrificed. The 
result is we are facing a horse famine of 
first-class material, the like of which we 
have never before experienced. 

The first and pressing necessity, in or- 
der that the legitimate wants of the near 
future may be met, is attention to breed- 
ing—get the right stock. Then comes the 
feeding to develop harmony of outline, 


the box stall, and then taking the weights 
off and driving them in harness, will for 
a while produce extraordinary action. 
This, however, applies to what the trade 
call “bulls’”—cold-blooded animals of 
low intelligence. Your high-stepper must 
always feel away above himself, must al- 
ways be “nagged,” 1. e., driven up to his 
bit ; and paraded for brief and infrequent 
intervals; must be pulled together and 
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driven every moment; frequently made 
to back—which greatly helps proper bal- 
ance—and left checked high half an hour 
or so after using, or put in the bitting 
harness once or twice a day for short pe- 
riods. 

Every horse is different in his require- 
ments, and as much skill is needed to bal- 
ance him for high-stepping as for fast 
trotting. Artificial appliances of all kinds 
have been tried, and are of varying de- 
grees of merit. Exercise on a long rein 
in the clay pit (where heavy going makes 
a horse pull hocks and knees), or deep 
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tired; must never be allowed to go care- 
lessly, but kept always and for brief pe- 
riods on parade, and must always be feel- 
ing above himself. 
is bitting and the position of the bit 
must be just what suits him best, which 
only trial will show; and his preference 
for two or four wheels must be consulted. 
One highly successful dealer in Eng- 
land keeps his horses in pitch-dark box 
stalls, whence they are led forth for in- 
spection into a bright, sunny yard, the 
wall of which is dazzling white, as is also 
the gravel under foot. The wall is loose, 
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snow are both of use; the hair rope of the 
French dealer (of the size of a lead-pen- 
cil,, and going through the mouth, 
through check loops, down back and un- 
dér tail) works wonders in some horses 
in making them get their hocks under 
them, and ih improving their balance. 
Sudden changes of weights have often 
great effect; but the gist of the whole 
matter is that the animal must never be 


corrugated sheet-iron in a long strip, and 
when a horse is run in hand for a cus- 
tomer, a stick rattled on this causes the 
reverberations to go with, and apparently 
beside him; the ensuing action is of the 
most extraordinary and brilliant charac- 
ter, but, of course, hardly likely to en- 
dure in harness, although excellent to sell 
on 


The extravagant action which is pro- 
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duced by the various artificial methods 
employed can never endure; and as the 
buying world progresses in knowledge 
and experience, and as our horse-show 
judges recognize by their verdict and ap- 
proval, the natural, easy, well-balanced 
movement of the harmoniously developed 
animal, so will the present demand for 
cquine hysterics disappear, and the whole 
tone of the market change. 

If horsemanship were but a marketable 
commodity, and one could but endow the 
purchaser and private owner with that 
native intuition which has been so well 
defined as “knowing what to do and what 
to let alone,” the great difficulty attend- 
ing satisfactory usage of horses would be 
done away with. After all is said and 
done, everything depends upon the man 
behind the horse ; his knowledge, his sym- 
pathetic instincts and his nerve. 

In view of the enormous and increasing 
difficulty of obtaining high-class horses 
for any purpose—a condition of affairs 
which must obtain for several years to 
come, owing to the hiatus caused by the 
almost universal abandonment of breed- 
ing—it is inevitable that the consumer 
must make up his mind to one of two 
things: either to accept fair-class horses 
that are not quite sound, or put up with a 
sound horse of slight individual merits. 

Strictly sound high-class horses are al- 
most impossible to find, despite most dili- 
gent search, and in no country are buyers’ 
exactions upon the point of absolute 
soundness so severe as they are in Am- 
erica; and nowhere are they so unrea- 
sonably and unwisely strict. Unreason- 
ably, because perfection is insisted upon 
when certain departures from it do not 
affect usefulness, and unwisely, because 
the presence of these (often trifling) de- 
fects frequently results in the “turning 
down” of an animal otherwise exactly 
suited to the requirements of the buyer, 
and the purposes for which it is to be 
used. To the average purchaser abso- 
lute soundness is a “bugaboo” upon which 
he, parrot-like, insists, knowing no good 
reason for his persistence, and yet fear- 
ing to invest in anything to which the 
appellation “sound” may not apply. Of 
course, the majority of buyers are unable 
to decide for themselves as to what de- 
fects are really injurious, or likely to be- 
come so; or, in fact, even to determine 
whether such blemishes really exist at all. 
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In this emergency the veterinarian is very 
properly called in, and the matter blindly 
left to his verdict, which is capable so far 
as concerns physical merit, but generally 
weak when it includes an expression of 
opinion as to whether the animal is suit- 
able for the purpose intended. 

Cold-blooded Dame Fashion has de- 
creed that we shall mutilate most of our 
dumb animals in various ways, and the 
horse has not escaped. In a climate where 
heat endures for long periods, where flies 
and insects in myriads are with us most 
of the time, we cut off his tail, we pull his 
mane (another natural fly-brush); we 
bear his head up at a distorted angle; we 
cover his eyes with heavy, close blinkers, 
and caparison him with harness too often 
needlessly heavy and cumbersome. 

Within the limits of a magazine article 
it is impossible to go more closely into 
the details attendant upon the develop- 
ment of the raw article into the finished 
market offering. Lacking optical demon- 
stration, verbal description of different 
methods and management is both tire- 
some and confusing ; and one is in doubt, 
unless one starts in at the very beginning, 
just where to commence, and just what to 
leave out. 

The practical points of the procuring, 
education, management and driving of 
all classes of harness and coach horses; 
the schooling and handling of hunters; 
the training of saddle horses; the correc- 
tion of vice and faults in all horses, by 
American methods and along modern 
lines, should prove interesting and in- 
structive reading.’ Too long and in too 
many ways we have followed the iron- 
clad rules of traditions which never had 
good ground for existence; or, if they 
had, were totally unsuited to a climate 
such as ours, the usage of to-day and to 
modern methods and modern needs. In 
case after case common sense and ordi- 
nary intelligence suggest and put in use 
processes as new as they are thoroughly 
practical, beneficial and original, and ft 
would be a privilege, indeed, to lay all 
this material before the sporting world; 
to try to help in the understanding, man- 
agement and protection of the truest, 
most useful and most humble friend of 
man; and to possibly assist in bringing 
nearer and more understandingly to- 
gether the sportsman and that noblest of 
all animals—the horse. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ANCIENT POACHER 
By Maurice Thompson 


They all averred I had killed the bird 
That caused the corn to grow !—Coleridge et. al. 


HIS is a bad age, an age of selfish- 
ness and sin, from the standpoint 
of a man who likes frequently to 

take an afternoon, or, once in a while, 
even a whole day, in the country, when 
the shooting season opens. Every field 
and woodland is “posted”; that is, the 
sportsman has a warning against trespass 
flaunted before his eyes at every turn. 
“No hunting,” “No shooting,” “No fish- 
ing,” “No trespassing”; these and like 
legends bedeck the trees and fence-posts, 
te the bewilderment of certain good men 
who formerly could roam at will in the 
fascinating rural closes and make a merry 
din of guns while pursuing the quail, the 
“prairie-hen” and the cotton-tailed hare. 
I detested the doctrines of Henry George 
until one day a six-foot farmer, with a 
gun which looked eleven feet nine inches 
long, chased me out of his boggy prem- 
ises, whereon I had discovered some 
woodcock. 

“I owns this yer farm,” he bawled, “an’ 
I'll jest everlastin’ly shoot the clothes 
clean off’n any dad ding town scallowag 
’at I ketch a-trompin’ ’round on it. Git, 
an’ git quick! Ye can’t do nothin’ on this 
yer land ’ceptin’ ye do it a runnin’ !” 

If I could have fixed a single tax of 
nine hundred per cent. on that land, what 
industry I would have displayed in mak- 
ing the levy! I presume the law is on his 
side. The law generally is on the side of 
the man with the long gun and the miles 
of unkempt farm-lands. But what a par- 
adise those same lands be for you and me! 

Obediently I acted upon the stalwart 
landlord’s order. When he said “git,” I 
got. He followed me across wood and 
field to the highway, spilling upon me 
meanwhile the concentrated essence of 
revilement. 

“Creepin’ aroun’ over my primises, air 
ye, with a bow ’n’ arrers, dad ding yer 
onery liver! Tryin’ to shoot somethin’ 
fer yer starvin’ wife an’ thievin’ children, 
hay? Well, T’ll blow ye in two, right at 
the small o’ yer back, an’ feed yer to my 
hogs, dad ding ye ” 


I scrambled over the fence into the road 
and took a deep breath. Since that day | 
have been a poacher. And I beg to tell 
you that poaching has delights beyond 
any record in the Koran! Dangers at- 
tend it at every step; but what charming 
dangers they are! To slip back the ver) 
next Saturday and kill those woodcock, 
while the farmer with the long gun was 
doing his weekly business in town, was in- 
evitable. I even sauntered down to his 
house, and while his good wife gave me a 
cup of cool buttermilk I showed her my 
bag of birds and told her just where [| 
killed them, knowing that she would de- 
tail the whole story to her truculent lord. 

With diligent practice the poaching 
theory becomes inexpressibly fascinating. 
It has so many rays of possibility with 
which to light up the sportsman’s chances 
for a few furtive shots on a forbidden 
ground here or yonder in the wide domain 
of Nature. The spirit of Nimrod dies 
hard under the iron rule of quare claus- 
um fregit. We of the free-hearted and 
strong-handed shooters’ guild feel that 
we have rights that even landlords should 
respect. 

Poaching, however, is a universal prac- 
tice. I have seen farmers poaching, in 
absolute defiance of law, on their own 
lands. Indeed, the farmers kill more 
game unlawfully in one season than do 
sportsmen in ten seasons. They drive 
everybody off their premises and then set 
traps for the quails, springes for the 
woodcocks and deadfalls for the hares. 
They “post” the streams to prevent ang- 
ling, while they use seines and dynamite. 

But I have no quarrel with any poacher 
in the world. Like love, the poaching of 
which I write is an activity in which 
everything is fair. If one landlord chases 
you off his estate, you will be so good as 
to enter forthwith upon the estate of an- 
other. Never despair. 

There was a time, however, when I be- 
gan to feel blue. The walks were too 
long and my time was too precious. 
Moreover, a horse and vehicle were not 
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available; they could not be hidden, 
hitch them where I might, even to a star, 
and when, after an hour or two of sport, 


I returned ‘to them with my bag, there 


stood Bucolicus ready to nab me! 

All in vain was my utmost cleverness ; 

the horse and cart always betrayed me. 
Just fancy my revery once upon a day 
when, with four bobwhites, a hare and 
three grouse, I returned to find the hump- 
shouldered and hirsute owner of the soil 
over which I had been shooting quietly 
settled in my vehicle, smoking his pipe 
aud waiting to apprehend me for tres- 
yass! : 
But the advent of the bicycle spared me 
future humiliation, and there will be no 
difficulty in understanding how the wheel 
and the bow have mixed their gifts of de- 
light into a new experience for me. 

The poacher finds the wheel and the 
bow just suited to his needs; both of 
them as noiseless as death. The farmer 
who has erected the sign, “No shuten’ 
aloud on this farm,” can not under- 
stand the humor of his bad spelling when 
set before the archer, who inwardly re- 
torts: “Of course not; I’ll shoot neither 
allowed nor aloud on this farm. Per- 
mission superfluous when the shooter is 
silent.” Rubber tires and by-roads bear 
me into forbidden places. ‘No tresspass- 
sion heare,” says a gray board nailed 
slantwise on a tree deep in an ideal wood 
for bow shooting—a wood where dove- 
squabs, just old énough to fly well, 
twinkle on drab wings from bough to 
‘bough. “Keep out,” remarks another bit 
of plank scarred with red letters; but I 
kept not out. 

The free-born and lordly American 
who owns this vast, tangled wood, is a 
jolly fellow in every respect but one. He 
will make any sacrifice for his brother 
man save letting him shoot on the estate 
aforesaid. Mention that, and his whole 
nature sours instantly. 

“No, you don’t!” he storms. “Narry a 
step do ye take on this yere land with 
them there weepons in yer hands. No 
use totalk. Yes, I’m yer triend, but dang 
a friend ’at wants to shoot on my farm!” 

And I turn from him and trundle away 
on my wheel. 

“Gee erp, there!” he says to his sturdy 
team, and resumes his fragrant toil. 

He wags his head and takes it for 
granted that I have gone back, sad-heart- 
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ed and disappointed, to town. But I 
haven’t. I have, instead, sneaked around 
to the farther side of his domain by way 
of a shady loke and have entered. 

It is a great joke on the farmer over 
yonder; he hears no gun; no road-cart 
has clattered along the lane; there surely 
can be no poacher in the wood to-day. 
Yet here am I, busy at my fun, knocking 
the squabs from breakfast to business, 
filling my bag and grinning like the faun 
of Praxitiles. Trudge along, O plough- 
man, dreaming your sordid dream of 
granaries and greenbacks, while I have 
the reality of a shooter’s paradise for two 
long hours! 

Yonder is my wheel, hidden in the 
thicket close to the worm fence. My 
books and luncheon hang high above it in 
the foliage. I sneak from shadow to 
shadow, from tree-bole to tree-bole, feel- 
ing keen relish what time the sense of 
furtive triumph over a law against free- 
dom spreads through me. 

The legend, “No shuten’ or feeshin’ on 
these premisses,” with its idyllic sugges- 
tion of broad dialect, always presents, to 
me at least, infinite temptation of a gen- 
eral nature; but there are special cases. 
Where the features of the countryside 
take on a leer, as if to say, “See how un- 
kempt, how broken, how coppice-covered, 
how shaded by primitive woods I am!” 
then I take umbrage and climb over the 
fence, law or no law. I have always de- 
sired to be like Shakespeare. The nearest 
that I-have ever approached his pattern, 
and there I may have even gotten the 
better of him, has been in the matter of 
poaching. 

Over the fence—usually it is of barbed 
wire, eight strands—over the fence I hoist 
my wheel; then I take off my shooting- 
coat and hang it upon the wire teeth to 
protect my legs while I scale the barrier. 
“No shuten’,” indeed! My dear sir, plen- 
ty of it, and to spare! 

The poacher has his peculiarities of vis- 
ion and hearing. Every hair on his wise 
head is a capillary eye, every pore of his 
skin is auditory. He is wary, quick, hard 
to catch, and slippery in the hand. His 
temper is admirable and his humor inex- 
haustible. What he wants he gets, and 
what he gets is wild game, things fere 
nature, from time immemorial the prop- 
erty of him who takes them. And so here 
am I, ready for adventure. 
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I peep between the trees of the wood 
that I have invaded and look upon a rural 
scene of memorable beauty. A rolling 
green pasture between me and the farm- 
er’s house is dotted with fat cattle that nip 
the grass and whisk the flies. Leftward, 
a little farther off, lies a field newly 
ploughed, harrowed, rolled and drilled to 
wheat, level as a floor, smooth as a jack- 
planed board. In that direction. I hear 
quails piping. 

My mouth waters while I think of the 
dear old days when a quail pot-pie was 
served to me twice a week throughout the 
season, or the birds were broiled, deluged 
- with nutty butter and garnished with 
cress. That was in the golden age. So 
long as plenty of feeding ground and 
proper covert remained, no amount of 
shooting affected the annual number of 
birds. It is agriculture that has destroyed 
game, not the shooters. The tile drain 
kills more snipe, woodcock and wood- 
duck than all the guns. The closely shav- 
en fields freeze more quail and grouse 
than we sportsmen could ever bag. 

Time was when I could tramp the 
country openly in pursuit of the common 
property of all men. Now, however, 
“No shuten’ aloud” has destroyed my im- 
memorial privilege, and I am compelled 
to poach. Amen. 

Mine enemy, the grizzled farmer, has 
a fowling-piece and a huge dog with 
which he is supposed to guard his hold- 
ings and make good the prohibitory 
legend on his trees. If he should see me 
there would be tragedy. I know the dan- 
ger and joyously realize it; that is the 
sauce of my adventure. I plan about the 
bevy, having located it at a far corner of 
the field, where the briery head of a ra- 
vine invades the ploughed land. 

Five minutes give me ample time to 
map out my campaign. I am to reach 
yonder hedge as best I can, thence I shall 
follow its line, keeping under cover of it 
to prevent any person seeing me from the 
house. At a certain point I shall have to 
take boldly to the open and cross the 
field’s corner. There is the main dan- 
ger. I had the feeling of going upon a 
scouting excursion in a danger-haunted 
region. Remotely, besides, there hovered 
in my mind a strangely invigorating con- 
sciousness of iniquity. Every step that I 


took reacted upon my imagination and 


stirred up dregs of predatory instinct. 
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In the use of the bow I have probably 
reverted to the aboriginal type. At all 
events, with it in my hand and my full 
quiver at my side, I retreat a thousand 
years into the past. My whole being en- 
ters into the desire to forestall mine ene- 
my, the man who posts his farm! 

The quail had ceased calling, wherefore 
I knew that they had come together at 
the edge of the ravine. Stooping, skulk- 


‘ing, creeping from cover to cover, I hur- 


ried on my devious way, all the time ready 
for a surprise and a breakneck run back 
to my wheel. If the farmer, his wife, his 
army of burly sons and his dogs would 
but hold off a while, only till I could skil- 
fully drive the quails into the wood, then 
what a bit of sport I might have. Cool as 
the October air was, I felt a perspiration 
creeping down my spine as I hastened 
along. 

At last there was but the bit of open 
field to be traversed. I did not falter here, 
but took on a great spurt of courage. 
When half-way over I saw the birds, as 
many as-fifteen plump youngsters, loiter- 
ing beside a fringe of blackberry briers. 
I stopped short, in full view from the 
farm-house, and let go an arrow that 
knocked over one bird right in the bevy’s 
midst. I had expected at least three times 
that luck; but was well pleased as it had 
befallen, seeing the whole group scamper 
into the ravine afoot, instead of flying. 

I bagged my bird and hurried on, never 
forgetting my danger—that would have 
been to lose the zest of emprise—never 
ceasing to keep the tail of an eye upon 
every avenue of approach. I followed 
the quails by sight, not hurrying them or 
doing anything to frighten them. In- 
deed, I coddled them diplomatically for 
the sake of a shot now and then. The ra- 
vine was a cool, sweet place, where a few 
belated rose gerardias shone pink in the 
shade. Tufts of goldenrod waved their 
plumes aslant in protected spots, where 
wisps of bluegrass stood knee-high un- 
der blackberry vines. A rich odor of au- 
tumn, the bouquet of maturity, lingered 
everywhere, and the brook’s voice filled 
the weather, as juice fills the grape. On 
high in the tree-tops a discord of wood- 
pecker jargon and a rasping of bluejay 
voices added something excellent to the 
general effect of things, while I stole 
along and tried another shot, which, de- 
flected by some slight obstacle, went wide. 
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Suffice it on this score to say that I had an 
hour’s hard shooting and bagged, all to- 
gether, five birds. Then followed a rest 
beside the little stream deep in a papaw 
thicket where the wild fruit was at the 
point of falling, the green-brown clusters 
glowing dimly amid the foliage and caus- 
ing the boughs to sag low with their 
weight of almost over-fragrant ripeness. 

At some point during this luxurious 
half-hour of bliss I heard a noise that 
called me from revery to attention. Then 
a powerful man, grizzled and wrinkled, 
yet of fresh complexion, and carrying a 
heavy plough-stock on his shoulder, 
trudged close past me. I could have 
touched him with my bow, almost, while 
I shrank deeper into the thicket, holding 
my breath. He was the landlord whose 
close I had broken, whose birds I had 
killed. Not a glimpse of me did he get, 
however ; and when he was quite gone I 
gave way to hysterical chuckling to think 
that I had been lying so close beside a 
path all this time and serenely fancying 
myself hidden in a very remote place! 

I got to my feet and listened for a bird 
cry. Far up the stream a flicker let go his 
merry laugh. Over in the clover field be- 
hind the wood some meadow-larks piped 
faintly through the hazy sunshine. Not 
a live thing seemed to be near me; so I 
walked gingerly along the path in the di- 
rection taken by the farmer, my nerve- 
centers uncomfortably full of that name- 
less sensation which succeeds guilt and 
precedes fear. In fact, every little sud- 
den noise startled me. I actually found 
myself going a-tiptoe, the goose-flesh 
playing on my back. 

It was no short walk back to my wheel, 
for I dared not go boldly by the most di- 
rect route,and I discovered that the return 
had little fascination and expectation to 
urge my feet withal. The farmer’s son 
(there were two or three others) was call- 
ing up the pigs near a barn; he had a roar- 
ing barytone voice with a virile threat in 
its timbre. I could have seen him by 
craning my neck to look over a bois d’arc 
hedge, which I did not do. 

And yet every breath was a draft of 
exquisite pleasure; every step seemed to 
send a joyous reverberation along the 
strings of my heart. Blow your haunting 
flute notes, O pastoral meadow-larks! I 
feel your mood imbue me as with a dye 
of heavenly color while I hurry along, 
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half expecting some sudden and terrible 
surprise. 

Blowing and tired I reached my hidden 
wheel in safety and lifted it over the fence 
into the lane, where I quickly joined it. 
How thirsty I was! And then came a vis- 
ion of the spring bubbling down yonder 
by the farm-house; but not for worlds 
could the thought of bearding the farmer 
in his dooryard prevail upon me—not for 
fortune and the headiest draught of fame 
could I be induced to venture a bow-shot 
nearer yon lusty and vociferous swine- 
herd. 

With hasty hands my bow was careful- 
ly padded and strapped to its place, my 
quiver tied upon the handle-bar, where a 
hawk I had potted also dangled ; and then 
I mounted, only to recollect that my bird- 
bag, with the quails in it, had been left on 
the other side of the barbed-wire fence 
where I had cast it aside when I took off 
my coat to spread it over the spikes. So 
I had to return and climb that fence twice 
more. Then one of the farmer’s boys 
espied me. Yes, he beheld me making 
ready to escape. He comprehended every- 
thing. 

May I never again hear a yell like that 
—a monstrous, rasping volley of words, 
pumped out of brazen-toned lungs— 
whereat I shivered all over. 

“Git out! Git out! you blamed thief, or 
T’ll shoot ye in a minute!” 

Then he whistled for the dogs and 
called his father. I heard various sounds 
of alarm, a great stir, a jangle of rustic 
exclamatory phrases, while it seemed to 
me that I should never get my coat on 
and my bird-bag adjusted. Four sepa- 
rate times I failed when I tried to mount 
my wheel, and when at the fifth trial I 
landed in the saddle, I heard the house- 
hold back there swarming, or rather 
charging, like heavy infantry, into the 
lane. The racket seemed to imbue space 
with a multitudinous sense of danger. 

My legs came near failing me, so 
shocked with sudden alarm was I; nor 
could I more than save my wheel from 
bolting into a deep ditch beside the road ; 
still, I somehow kept my head, and (you 
may believe it or not) I was laughing all 
the time. The beating of heavy brogans 
in the road told me that the farmers were 
already hard after me, and their voices 
had fallen to gutteral growling of atro- 
cious import. 
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Those men were close enough to me, 
before I got under full speed, to bounce 
some loudly whizzing boulders along the 
way, dangerously close to my legs. I 
bent low, I pedaled furiously, the tires 
purred in the sandy dust. My chin urged 
the handle-bar. The feathers of the hawk 
tickled my nose. 

“Stop thar! Hold on! 
break yer back!” they yelled. 
thar!” 

It was in vain to use that turn with me. 
Their missiles began to fall short when I 
fairly got down to the work of riding, 
and gradually their hoarse cries softened 
in the rearward distance. The wings of 
my dangling hawk quivered and rustled 
in the breeze of my flight, and the arrows 
clattered in the quiver as I drove right 
over some of the biggest stones in the 
highway. 

By this time the sun was wrapping 
himself in a cocoon of more than silken 
glory just above the hazy horizon. The 
fence-posts whisked rearward in a danc- 
ing line; the hedges with their early au- 
tumn tints looked like fast flowing streams 
of opalescent fluid. Presently I became 
aware that my pursuers were hopelessly 
distanced ; then I slackened my pace and 
mopped my face, still chuckling, filled 
with an exhilarating sense of triumph. 

Slowly pedaling on a smooth, firm 
highway leading straight into the fave 
of the sun, the cool breeze palpitating 
around me, I meditated upon the after- 
noon’s delights. I counted over every 
shot, whether hit or miss, heard again 
every note of my bow-cord and every ar- 
row-stroke amid the briers arid against 
the gnarled roots where the quails had 
tried to conceal themselves. I do not 
know how to communicate to others the 
delicious feeling which is subtly induced 
by a trespass. I know just how Adam’s 
blood tingled when the forbidden fruit 
melted fragrantly down his gullet. I have 
the liveliest realization of Shakespeare’s 
joy when he got off with a deer or a brace 
of pheasants. Even the reckless roguery 
of dark little Villon, clambering by night- 
time out of a church window with a pair 
of silver candlesticks under his arm, is not 
strange to my psychological centers. You 
will smile when I add that my fancy 
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skipped gaily back to Arcadia and sym- 
pathized liberally with the young rascals 
who, according to Theocritus in the An- 
thology, sneaked close up to Pan’s cav- 
ern, and, hiding behind a tree, made such 
a racket that the weary god was deprived 
of his siesta. 

In the invigorating chill of twilight I 
reached home, thirsty, hungry, tired, 
elated; and that night I slept the deep. 
dreamless sleep of the poacher who feels 
his duty well done. Next morning there 
appeared for breakfast broiled quails on 
toast, which reminded me that the farmer 
and his burly sons probably had to con- 
tent themselves with fried bacon. Truly 
may it be said that the way of the trans- 
gressor is soft, his adventures wholesome, 
his dishes very savory and his digestion 
excellent. 

And now work has a freshness in its 
countenance. I go to my desk with a 
sense of rich gain to my imagination. 
The ink in my pen looks gay and exhales 
a rare fragrance like that I have some- 
times faintly caught from a seawaft off a 
distant blooming shore. Every drop of 


my blood is a separate sphere of ruby-red 


delight. 

“No shuten’ aloud.” 

Oh, to be sure not, my dear farmer 
friend. A great aromatic contentment 
steeps my soul, as a peach, red, ripe and 
luscious, is steeped by the happy Kentuck- 
ian in a jar of brandy. 

“Keep outen these primises.” 

Of course. Of course. 

“No trespassun apon this land.” 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, I inwardly count 
the days. Yes, next Saturday I shall be 
again out for an afternoon’s adventures. 
I know another vast, half-cultivated do- 
main whereon I can hope to get a few 
furtive shots at a great risk. The farmer 
is a crusty, gloomy and miserly old bach- 
elor with a bank full of money and three 
sections of land as unkempt as himself. 
And at stated intervals all over his estate 
is posted the information to all to whom 
it may concern: “Enny man Kotch on 
this farm will get the law poot to him 
warm.” 

That I consider a cordial invitation. 
Accepted. 
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Zambesi River to the Cape Penin- 

sula, an extraordinary abundance 
of feathered game is to be found by the 
man with the shotgun. Wander where 
you will, over the rolling plains, along the 
river side, by vlei and waterpan, among 
bush and forest, up- 
on rugged hillslopes 
or amid sequestered 
vales and deep ra- 
vines, there you will 
always find some 
kind of feathered 
game well worthy 
of pursuit. 

If you trek by wag- 
on, far up country, 
beyond the few rail- 
way lines, you may 
be thankful indeed 
that in the francolin 
and bustard, guinea- 
fowl, sand grouse 
and wild duck, na- 
ture has afforded so 
rich a store of wild 
life, for as the big 
Kaffir pot simmers 
over the pleasant 
evening campfire the 
results of your work 
with the shotgun add 
not a little to the zest 
of the hard-won sup- 
per which is to fol- 
low a long and tir- 
ing day of travel. 

As in England, partridge shooting is 
perhaps the most general and the most 
popular form of sport with feathered 
game in South Africa. The South Af- 
rican partridge is not exactly the part- 
ridge of Europe, but it is a near cousin of 
that species. It is, in truth, a francolin, 
which is the partridge of Africa, and may 
be called the cousin-german of the gray 
partridge of Britain. Francolins are a 
numerous family in Africa, numbering, 
south of the Zambesi alone, some eleven 
or twelve species. Of these the most fa- 
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miliar sporting birds are the redwing and 
graywing partridges (francolinus levail- 
lanti and francolinus afer), the Orange 
River francolin (francolinus gariepen- 
sis), usually termed “redwing” ; also, the 
lovely coqui francolin (francolinus sub- 
torquatus), a smaller species found north 
of the Vaal River 
and in Natal; the 
red-billed francolin 
(francolinus ad- 
spersus), often 
known as the silver 
partridge, found 
from middle Bechu- 
analand northward, 
and the  pileated 
francolin (franco- 
linus pileatus), an- 
other northern spe- 
cies, occurring from 
Bechuanaland to the 
Zambesi and’ west- 
ward _ throughout 
Damaraland. Then 
come the so-called 
pheasants of the 
colonists. These are 
also francolins, but 
differing from the 
preceding species by 
their more bush-lov- 
ing habits,their run- 
ning ways, their dis- 
like to be forced in- 
to flight, and especi- 
ally by their peculi- 
arity of roosting at 
night in, trees or bushes. The patridges, 
on the contrary, roost always upon the 
ground. 

The best known among the pheasants 
are the noisy francolin (francolinus 
clamator), the common pheasant of Cape 
Colony, the Cape red-necked francolin 
(pternistes nudicollis), found in Cape 
Colony and Natal, and Swainson’s fran- 
colin (pternistes swainsoni), whose hab- 
itat lies from British Bechuanaland and 
the adjacent. Transvaal regions north- 
wards. A peculiarity of these two last- 
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named pheasants is that they have naked 
throats and chins, quite void of feather- 
ing-—in hue of a dark, purplish red. 

Among these partridges and pheasants 
of South Africa, undoubtedly the: finest 
sport is afforded by the redwing and gray- 
wing, the Orange River francolin, and 
the Coqui francolin. The redwing of 
Cape Colony is found beyond the Orange 
River, but is most abundant in the old 
colony proper; that is, south of the’Or- 
ange River. Its favorite haunts lie by 
choice in quiet and secluded mountain 
valleys, usually where a pleasant stream 
is to be met with meandering through 
swampy ground. among palmiet, coarse 
grass and reeds. Like all the francolins 
of Africa, these splendid game birds lie 
very close, and a good, stanch pointer or 
setter, or an old, knowing, poking re- 
triever or steady spaniel is necessary to 
locate them. 

In fact, it may be accepted as an axioin 
that without a good shooting dog, sport 
with game birds is not worth attempting. 
Covert is extremely plentiful; even up- 
on the open grass plains, birds will be 
found to stick to shelter with great tenac- 
ity, and a man without some sort of shoot- 
ing dog will find himself enormously— 
nay, impossibly—handicapped. 

Pointers are by far the most preferable 
of all sporting dogs for South African 
work. Their short coats are greatly in 
their favor, and they stand the hot sun 
and dry ground fairly well. - Retrievers, 
setters and spaniels are greatly impeded 
by their long coats, which every thorn- 

bush and burr, in which the veldt so great- 

ly abounds, takes advantage of, and they 
naturally suffer from heat even more than 
the smooth-haired pointer. A colonial- 
bred dog is, of course, greatly preferable 
to an imported dog; in fact, until after 
a generation or two of acclimatization, 
pointers and setters are of little use. 

The Cape redwing is not always to be 
found confined to mountain valleys, al- 
though for choice these are, I think, its 
favorite places. It ranges in fair-sized 
coveys, from six to ten birds, over the 
more exposed slopes, and even upon open 
flats, and, taken all round, affords the best 
partridge shooting in Cape Colony. 

The Cape redwing is considerably 
larger and heavier than the English part- 
ridge; it measures thirteen inches in 
length and is of a dark, partridge color, 
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with very handsome markings, The in- 
side of the wings are reddish, from 
whence the bird derives its colonial name. 

The graywing partridge is slightly less 
in size than the redwing, and of a lighter 
coloring, resembling an English bird 
more in appearance. It is a mountain-lov- 
ing game bird, found chiefly in Cape Col- 
ony, Natal, the Orange Territory and 
Transvaal. It runs usually in good-sized 
coveys of from eight to ten or twelve, lies 
well to the dog, and affords capital, if 
somewhat difficult shooting. Difficult, 
that is to say, after the covey is broken 
up. 
Often found in an open valley’or upon 
a sloping foothill, the remnants of the 
graywing covey, when once flushed, scat- 
ter and betake themselves to the most dif- 
ficult parts of the mountain, and eventoa - 
good climber and well-conditioned pedes- 
trian they afford a very tough bit of shoot- 
ing. Still, especially among the wild and 
romantic mountain interiors of Cape Col- 
ony, sport with these excellent game birds 
has an extraordinary fascination, and a 
bag of eight or ten brace brings with it 
the consciousness of labor more than well 
spent and a dinner truly earned by the 
sweat of one’s brow. 

The Orange River francolin, also gen- 
erally called redwing partridge by South 
African sportsmen, is a magnificent 
game bird, bearing a strong family like- 
ness to its congener of Cape Colony. The 
Orange River francolin is, however, 
brighter in coloring and somewhat larger 
than the Cape redwing. North of the 
Orange it is undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar sporting bird in South Africa, and 
offers quite the nearest approach -to the 
old English style of shooting. 

Living in huts on the Maritsani and 
Setlagoli Rivers, no great way. from 
Mafeking, some few years since, we usu- 
ally sallied forth on our shooting ponies, 
rode down to the riverside—nominally 
dry except for a pool of water here and 
there in its sandy bed—and were soon 
upon favorable ground for these birds. 
Ordinarily we had a couple of pointers 
with us, and as soon as one of them stood 
to game we abandoned our ponies to a 
native boy who followed leisurely in our 
rear, and began our sport. 

At early morning and evening these 
francolins were usually to be found about 
the slopes of low, grassy hills bordering _ 
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the river, while as the day grew hotter 


they betook themselves to more shady. re- - 


treats among the low bush bordering the 
river. course itself. The birds lay very 
close in this covert, between ten and three 
o'clock, and we usually had excellent 
sport, breaking up a covey, securing a 
brace or two in the process, and following 
the survivors to their next resting places. 
These birds are occasionally great run- 
ners and thereby often escape. Again, in 
the intense heat of mid-day, scent often 
seemed to fail, the dogs grew slack and 
tired; and the birds, once shot at, lying 
with marvelous closeness, would allow us 
to walk right past them. 

Halting for lunch beneath a friendly 
bush overhanging the sandy stream bed, 
and getting, if possible, a drink of water 
. for the pointers, we presently resumed 
our march, still picking up a bird or two 
as we moved down the river. Swinging 
away toward three o’clock, we usually 
pursued koorhaan (bustard) for an hour 
or two in more open grass veldt, and then, 
mounting our ponies, rode for camp 
again. Nearing camp, we usually found 


The Stanley Bustard. 


the redwings calling to one another, 
toward sundown, on the gentle slopes 
above the river, and secured a brace or 
two further, before counting out the game 
bag. After such a day’s excursion we 
usually reckoned up the score as our 
ponies were off-saddled, while we par- 
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took of a refreshing soupje of pontacq— 
Cape red wine—before the evening meal. 

From ten to twelve brace of Orange 
River francalins, seven brace of koorhaan 
(black and white bustard), two or three 
hares and a leash of dikkop (thick-knee 
plover), would be about the extent of an 
average bag secured by two or three of 
us after such a day. Compared with a 
big English partridge drive on a highly 
preserved estate, or a fashionable pheas- 
ant shoot, these figures are modest 
enough ; yet we had always the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that our sport was thor- 
oughly and essentially wild, that we were 
not shooting hand-reared birds, that we 
were not marshaled and managed by 
keepers like a parcel of schoolboys, and 
that, to our own exertions and veldt-lore, 
and the wonderful instinct of our trusty 
pointers, were the results of our day’s 
sport entirely due. 

The lovely little coqui francolin, the 
smallest of all the African partridges, is 
a perfect gem among its fellows. Instead 
of averaging from twelve to fourteen 
inches in length, it measures but ten 
inches ; the coloring of the back is part- 
ridge-like, but the creamy breast and 
stomach are barred with dark brown, 
much like a hawk’s marking; the neck, 
eyebrows and ear coverts are brilliant or- 
ange, the head is chestnut brown, while 
the strongly spurred legs are deep yellow 
in color. The female shows black, chain- 
like markings, which form a gorget upon 
the throat. 

These lovely game birds are, as I have 
said, found chiefly north of the Setlagoli 
River (British Bechuanaland), and in 
Natal Westward they extend through 
Ngamiland and Ovampoland. They love 
grassy plains, interspersed with bush and 
low forest, and are found often in as large 
coveys as from ten to twelve and even 
fourteen. No bird of the South African 
interior affords prettier shooting than the 
little Nswimpi, as the natives call it, and 
many a day, in traversing the wilder parts 
of the veldt, where we had no time to pur- 
sue heavy game, have we been indebted to 
this plump little francolin for-a dainty 
supper. 

While the wagons trekked on for the 
day, we usually spread out on horseback, 
with the pointers ranging in front. So 
soon as a dog stood, two of us would dis- 
mount and approach the game. Some- 
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times a steinbuck: would rise from its form 
and bound through the grass, to be 


stopped, perchance, by the left choke bar- . 


rel and a charge of No. 2 shot. Some- 
times a koorhaan would: be the victim, or 
perchance a covey of Orange River fran- 
colin or of guineafowl would afford us 
twenty minutes’ ‘sport. But, more often 
than not, in the open grass veldt of Bech- 
uanaland and Ngamiland, it would be a 
covey of coqui francolin, from which, be- 
fore we had done with them, we might 
take three brace or more. The birds, like 
most of the francolins, seldom flush 
together, as do partridges. in Europe, 
but, with care, will get up one after an- 
other, affording very pretty and typical 
sport. 

The flesh of these dainty game birds is 
white, tender and excellent ; to my mind 
guite the best of all the African franco- 
lins. All African game birds, by the way, 
suffer by comparison with European 
birds; they are, naturally, dried in flesh 
and less well tasted, except perhaps the 
young guineafowl, which is truly a deli- 
cious bird. Still, a brace or two of coqui 
francolin, roasted in a Kaffir pot, and 
basted with bacon fat, is very excellent 


eating. A stew of guineafowl, francolin _ 


and the breasts and wings of bustard 
(black and white koorhaan or bush koor- 
haan), with onions and potatoes, a tinge 
of Worcester sauce, a little flour and a 
glass or two of pontacq wine, added in the 
last ten minutes, offers to the tired and 
sharp-set veldt man a banquet fit for the 
gods—a banquet the fragrance of which 
will linger in his memory to the latest 
days of his existence. 

The so-called pheasants of the colonists 
are not by any means such good sporting 
birds -as the non-roosting francolins. 
Their thicket-loving habits and their lurk- 
ing, running predilections render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, even with a good sport- 
ing dog, to get them upon the wing. Per- 
haps the most satisfactory of them is 
Swainson’s francolin, sometimes called 
the brown, red-necked francolin, with 
which I have occasionally had fair sport in 
portions of Bechuanaland. In the thorn 
bush along parts of the Setlagoli River, a 
little southwest of Mafeking, we used to 
succeed, by dint of careful working and a 
busy dog or two, in getting these big fran- 
colins well upon the wing. Once in the 
air, especially if a decent breeze is blow- 
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ing, these birds go at a great pace and af- 
ford pretty shooting. They are not by 
any means so plentiful as some of the 
other francolins, and get up, as a rule, one 
at a time. 

A very common game bird along the 
rivers and lagoons far up country, espe- 
cially towards Lake Ngami, is the red- 
billed francolin, or silver partridge, 
which, however, of all its kind is the most 
difficult to put upon the wing. If you 
want to bag these birds you are usually 
compelled to shoot them running or 
perched upon trees. They absolutely de- 
cline to take any prolonged flight, and in 
my experience prefer to trust themselves 
to any bush, or squat motionless upon the 
branch of a tree, where, from their sober, 
protective coloring, they often evade the 
eye of the sportsman, rather than take the 
wing. If you want a dinner, therefore, 
you must follow the custom of the coun- 
try and bag them as best you can. 

The common wild guineafowl of South 
Africa is the Cape guineafowl (numida 
imitrata), a splendid bird, bigger and 
darker in plumage and heavier in weight 
than the semi-domesticated guineafowl. 
This grand bird, which measures from 
sixteen to seventeen inches in length, is 
still fairly common in the more jungly 
portions of the eastern part of Cape Col- 
ony, and north of the Orange River— 
especially in Bechuanaland, Ngamiland 
the Northern Transvaal, and Rhodesia— 
and is often extremely abundant, where- 
ever bush and water are to be found. 
Along the Zambesi River a beautiful spe- 
cies known as Purcheran’s guineafowl is 
very plentiful. 

In the dry season they may be found 
near permanent waters in great troops, 
and I have seen bands numbering between 
two and three hundred. Occasionally 
they may be chanced upon in fairly open 
veldt, and then, with a good dog that un- 
derstands his business, excellent shooting 
may be obtained. The dog, finding this 
game in front of him, runs in upon them 
and stands; the birds become cowed 
and squat, and the gunners, hastening up, 
bag bird after bird as they get up. Too 
often, however, these ambulatory game 
birds run like hares. In this case a know- 
ing old pointer who understands them 
will chase them hard till they tree, the 
gunners hear his baying, and presently 
arriving upon the scene, pick off the great 
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birds as they quit the tree for some other 
shelter. 
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will squat, and the gunner, running in 
quietly and using buck or swan shot, may 


Bustards are, of course, very strongly «secure it as it gets up, even with the scat- 


represented in Africa, and really excel- 
lent sport is obtained with them. South. 
of the Zambesi, some eleven or twelve 
notable species are found. Of these the 
splendid paauw* or Kori bustard (otis 
kori), the finest bustard in the world, 
stands easily first. The paauw, 
which has a general resem- 

blance to the great bustard of 

Europe and North Africa, 
measures as much as 

four feet eight inches 

in length, and at- 

tains a weight of 

from twenty to 

thirty pounds, 

but specimens 

are occasion- 


Coqui Francolins. 


ally shot scaling as much as from forty 
to fifty pounds. When the gum exudes 
from the acacia thorns, or when locusts 
are very plentiful, especially after heavy 
rains, the paauw probably attains its 
highest condition, and ‘is then almost 
bursting with fat. Its flesh is certainly by 
far the best to be found among the vari- 
ous game birds of South Africa, and a 
paauw in good condition furnishes a de- 
licous repast. 

Thanks to its wary habits, this noble 
bustard offers some interesting but ex- 
tremely difficult stalking. In open coun- 
try it is more often than not bagged with 
the rifle. If the gunner is armed only 
with a shotgun and is riding or driving, 
he will find it probably his best plan to 
circle gradually in decreasing rings round 
the quarry. As likely as not the bustard 
teutlon’ decistacd taneeeh epen' te hed hen te kalit of 


splaying itself in the courting season very much as does 
the peacock. 


ter gun. 

The paauw is migratory and is found, 
more commonly about 
the season of the rains, 

all over South 
Africa. Among 


Redwing 
Francolins. 


other notable 

game birds 

are Stanley’s and 

Ludwig’s bus- 

tards, two splen- 

did species somewhat 

smaller in size than the 

paauw; the black 

koorhaan and the 

black-and-white koor- 

haan, two very abundant species common 

upon almost all open country south and 

north of the Orange River ; the beautiful 

Vaal koorhaan, the rare blue koorhaan, 

the bush koorhaan and others. With all 

these, excellent shooting is to be obtained. 

In forest and bush country the handsome 

rufus-crested bush koorhaan (otis ruf- 

crista) ,with its silent,;wavering,woodcock - 

like flight, offers some of the most charm- 

ing of shooting to be found up-country. 
This bustard is a capital eating bird. 

Sand grouse of four species are very 

abundant. These birds, known to colonists 

as Namaqua partridges, afford some ex- 

tremely pretty flight shooting at vleis and 

watering places at sunset and early morn- 

ing. They are, however, so common and 

so plentiful, and, it may be added, so 

tough of flesh, as to have little attraction 

for the colonial sportsman. 
Quail of two kinds—the European 
quail and the harlequin quail—button 
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quail or hemipodes of two or three species, 
and snipe—the European great or solitary 
snipe, and the painted snipe—are, at dif- 
ferent seasons, usually toward the rains, 
abundant in various parts. 

As for wild fowl, their name is legion, 
and some of the finest shooting in the 
world with geese, duck, widgeon and teal 
is to be obtained in the vast spaces be- 
tween the Zambesi and the Indian Ocean. 
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In fine, the man with the shotgun, 
wherever he may choose to wander in 
South Africa, may be always certain of 
finding some very interesting and often 
very abundant sport with an extraordi- 
nary variety of feathered game. Some 
of the most delightful days of the writer’s 
life have been spent in pursuit of the game 
birds of the plains and rugged hills of 
South Africa. 


HUNTING BLACK-TAIL DEER 


THE BLACK HILLS AS A GAME PRESERVE 


By F. C. Crocker 


successful deer hunter is always a 

true lover of nature. One hunting 
the Black Tail through the many canyons 
and rough brakes of the limestone for- 
mation has hundreds of opportunities to 
feast the eye on strange geological sights 
and an abundance of nature’s curious 
freaks. 

The Black Tail has many tastes in com- 
mon with the mountain sheep; both of 
them prefer the rough broken precip- 
itous dykes and canyons with the table 
benches close to the apex of the highest 
points; both evidently enjoy those wild 
views to be seen from the high points, 
for they are often found quietly resting 
on some point from which miles upon 
miles of broken country can be taken in 
at a glance; and these points of rest and 
observation are usually selected down 
wind from the only approach. 

In a country which has been but little 
hunted Black Tail are comparatively easy 
to stalk successfully. They have a habit, 
after being jumped, of running fifty or a 
hundred yards, and then whirling about 
and standing for a look at the intruder, 
which is often fatal to the deer, because 
the hunter, knowing this peculiarity, 
naturally takes advantage of that moment 
to slay his game. 

For four hours through a six-inch 
snow I had been trailing three Black Tail 
that had finally climbed a steep granite 
dyke, so precipitous that at times I could 
only pull myself up with the aid of 
friendly bushes. When nearly to the top 


if has been truly said, I think, that a 


the tracks assured me I was close upon 
them, and I sat down to recover my 
breath. After a rest of a few minutes, dur- 
ing which my pumping heart dropped to 
its normal condition, I quietly peered over 
the point of rocks, and my eyes caught the 
moving tips of a deer’s head. I straight- 
ened up and shot at the buck as he 
jumped, saw him flinch at the crack of the 
rifle, and fired a second shot quickly at a 
doe—for I was sorely in need of meat. 
Lowering my altitude as rapidly as pos- 
sible, I followed the blood-besprinkled 
trail a hundred and fifty yards down a 
canyon, and soon discovered the deer on | 
his knees, struggling to get up. Hurry- 
ing to within fifty yards, I gave him an- 
other shot, upon which he made a few 
jumps and landed on his back. 

In dressing him I found one bullet had 
cut off the lower end of his heart and the 
other the upper end, and yet he ran two 
hundred yards! I saw by the trail that 
the doe was badly hit, and after hastily 
opening the buck I took up her tracks. It 
was getting late in the afternoon, so when 
I had: followed the trail for half a mile I 
concluded to let the doe bed, and pick her 
up in the morning, as I had to go some 
distance for my pony in order to pack my 
buck out. I could not lift the buck to the 
saddle, so with my lariat 1 caught a sgaall 
tree near the top, bent it over and .; 
made a spring pole. Securing the slack, I 
pulled down the top, and with a few 
hitches around the deer, and the assist- 
ance of the spring in the tree, lifted my 
game into the saddle, and hurried to take 
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advantage of the remaining daylight to 
get out upon a trail leading to camp. 

The moon arose early, and I was mak- 
ing good time on my journey, half sliding 


and slipping down a steep decline into a_ 


canyon, when I heard a half-whine, half- 
cry, behind me. Being satisfied it was 
some wild animal which had crossed my 
trail, and been attracted by the fresh 
blood dropping from the deer, I gave it 
little attention, but hurried on. I had not 
gone more than a half-mile farther, how- 
ever, before I was startled by the unmis- 
takable cry of a mountain lion. 

Just ahead. was an open park of some 
twenty acres, and when I reached the op- 
posite side in the shadow I stopped the 
pony, hoping to get a shot at “his excel- 
lency” as he came out into the moonlight 
on the trail. But it did not work as I ex- 
pected, for the lion skirted the park, keep- 
ing in the shadow. Seeing this, I went 
on, the lion occasionally letting out that 
peculiar cry which produces shivers along 
one’s spine. 

Reaching another little park, I traveled 
along at a good gait, and when well in the 
shadows on the far side I whipped up the 
pony, sending him along at a trot, while I 
stopped behind a big tree. But Mr. Lion 
was a mind-reader, for he kept to the dark 
bushes, and not once showed himself. 

After a two-hour walk I reached my 
cabin, and was soon sleeping the sleep of 
a tired hunter. 

The next morning I was out fairly 
early to track the wounded doe. I picked 
up the blood-marked trail at the point 
where I had left it the afternoon before, 
and had not tracked more than a quarter 
of a mile before I ran on her bed; and it 
was painted red over its full outlines. 
But she had been jumped by two wild- 
cats, and in the next hour I counted four- 
teen beds from which she had evidently 
been disturbed by the cats. 

From one close beside a rock, some six 
feet high, she had been jumped, and the 
snow was fairly well covered with deer 
hair which they had pullel out in their 
struggles to hold her. The track and 
blood were so fresh that I expected at 
every turn of the trail to come upon her, 
which I finally did, with the two cats be- 
tween her and me. The cats darted into 
the thick bushes and the doe around the 
point of a rock and out of sight before 
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I could take a snap shot. I followed her 
trail until three o'clock, jumping her 
twice more, and gave her up at a point 
where her trail disappeared: over a hog- 
back three hundred yards away. Later I 
was informed that two men picked up 
the trail the next morning and followed it 
for several hours, but did not get a shot ; 
and yet I could hardly see how she ran so 
far after having lost so much blood. 

There are yet fair-sized bunches of 
Black Tails in the Black Hills, but each 
year it requires harder work to attain 
much success, as they have become very 
wild from continuous hunting. The 
White Tails are abundant, but they are 
like jack-rabbits, always on the jump, and 
one seldom gets more than a flying shot. 

It is six years since the last wapiti or 
elk was killed in the Hills, and that mag- 
nificent deer has not been seen in that sec- 
tion since. 

When the army of white men went into 
the Hills in ’76-’77 there were thousands 
of elk, and even now in a day’s walk one 
will run onto their bleached bones in all 
directions; also upon buffalo heads by 
the hundreds. There are yet a few Silver 
Tip bear back in the deeper canyons, but 
the number is growing smaller each year. | 
The White Tail deer are increasing in 
number, and will for a long time furnish 
sport to the careful hunter. There are 
also some few big timber wolves, but 
their preference is for young, tender 
colts, so they do not disturb the deer 
family much. 

The Black Hills could be made one of 
the finest game preserves in the country 
if it were stocked with elk and buffalo 
and protected, as is the Yellowstone 
Park. 

Some day, some man who wants to 
make his name immortal, may take the 
matter up, and in conjunction with the 
forest reserve bring it before the public. 
There are here thousands of acres of nat- 
ural breeding ground and cover, with an 
abundance of water and springs and coun- 
try so rough that wild animals, White and 
Black Tail deer, elk and bear find a home 
fully as congenial as the National Park 
for the purpose of naturally propagating. 
The hundreds of bleached buffalo heads 
now seen through the Hills is good evi- 
dence that it was at one time a great feed- 
ing ground for large herds. 





DUCK SHOOTING METHODS 
By J. Day Knap 


¥ “ROM one end of this continent to 

the other, and from the Atlantic to 
~ — the Pacific, wild fowl are to be 
found in more or less abundance, but the 
fact that they are still fairly plentiful, in 
the localities suited by nature for their 
feeding ground, is owing more to their 
migratory. habits and remote breeding 
places than to the game laws, and protec- 
tion froua so-called sportsmen. 

The two great forces that work against 
a plentiful supply of wild fowl are spring 
duck shooting and market hunters. Stop 
the former by law and boycott the latter, 
and ducks will multiply in spite of the 
tribute taken from their ranks by legiti- 
mate shooting. 

Much has been written about the peer- 
less canvasback, and many hunters con- 
sider him to be the king of wild fowl, both 
for his flavor when on the table, and gami- 
ness upon the water, but to me the wary 
old black duck surpasses him in cunning, 
and (although those who have only en- 
countered him farther 


In the autumn, the first ducks to furnish 
sport are blue-wing teal, black and wood 
ducks; the latter two varieties, in some 
cases, nesting as far south as Long Island. 
As the season advances, pintails, mallards 
and widgeon make their appearance, fol- 
lowed later by broadbills, redheads, green- 
wing teal and the rest, on their annual mi- 
gration to warmer and sunnier climes. 

Why sportsmen cannot be content with 
the fall months for shooting and let the 
fowl pass by in the spring unmolested, is 
more than I can understand. But as long 
as the present game laws hold, the return- 
ing birds find little peace until they reach 
the most remote regions of the North. 

Another great mistake is allowing the 
shooting to continue for an hour after 
sunset, as is done by the laws in some 
States, for this practice results in fright- 
ening the ducks when they are settling 
down for the night’s feeding, and tends to 
drive them from the locality much more 
than daylight shooting ever does. 





South, may not believe 
it) when fattened on 
wild rice in our North- 
ern fresh-water 
marshes, is scarcely in- 
ferior to him in deli- 
cacy of flavor. ; 
So we have as rivals 
a representative of 
each of the two great 
classes of wild fowl; 
namely, the divers and 
surface feeders. To 
the former belong the 
canvasback and his 
cousin the redhead, the 
broadbill or bluebill, 
the buffle-headed duck ; 
or butter-ball, the 











whistler and the many 
varieties of fish-eating 
sheldrakes. and _coots. 


Under the latter heading come the black . 


or dusky duck, the mallard, the pintail or 
sprigtail, the widgeon or baldpate, blue- 
and green-wing teal and -the- wood or 
summer duck, swan, geese and brant. 


Green-wing and Blue-wing Teal. 


The methods of hunting ducks are as 
numerous as the localities in which they 
are found, and: close study is necessary 
for the hunter to obtain any degree of 
proficiency in each district. 
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The use of decoys is common, but the 
devices for concealing the hunter differ 
widely. 

On the Chesapeake and its tributaries, 
in parts of the Great South Bay, in Barne- 
gat Bay and down in the Carolinas, the 
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position in the narrow box, produces a 
condition which it takes a hardy spcrts- 
man to endure for any length of time. 
The Chesapeake and its tributaries af- 
ford the best canvasback shooting, and 


‘here is where fowl find in great quan- 


tities the wild celery that imparts the 
rich flavor for which the bird is 








noted. Sportsmen from all parts of 
the country repair hither annually in 
quest of this, the most highly es- 
teemed of water fowl. 

On the Broad Water of Virginia, 
blinds made by sticking cedar trees 
and brush into the mud in shallow 
water are used with very good ef- 
fect. Here the hunter pushes his 
flat-bottomed boat into the blind, 
and having placed his decoys in po- 
sition, awaits the coming of his 
quarry in a more comfortable situa- 
tion than his brother of the “box.” 

Geese, brant and black ducks are 
killed in large numbers from these 
blinds when the weather is right, but 
little sport is obtained unless the 
wind is high and the temperature 








Black! Ducks. 


“sink-box,” or “battery,” is much used, 
and aside from its discomfort to the 
sportsman, it is a great device for killing 
all kinds of wild fowl. 

It consists of a box big enough for a 
man to lie at full length, with flaps of 
wood and canvas extending on all sides, 
forming a platform about nine by thirteen 
feet. When the hunter has taken up his 
position within, and the proper amount 
of weight has been distributed about the 
platform, the machine floats even with the 
surface of the water and is completely in- 
visible to the low-flying birds until they 
are well within range. 5 

Decoys are anchored all around this 
“battery,” which has been placed on some 
favorite feeding ground, and the hunter 
lies on his back until a flock comes in to 
them, whenshe sits up and blazes away. 
His guide remains at a distance in a sail- 
boat, and at intervals comes and picks up 
the dead birds. 

In cold, windy weather a more uncom- 
fortable berth cannot be imagined. For, 
if it is at-all rough, one is liable to a 
wetting, and this, added to the cramped 


low, as the birds do not move around 
much on calm days, preferring to 
float about in the sun, and doze the 
hours away in peaceful laziness. 
The Broad Water is a large bay on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, beginning at 
Cape Charles and extending northward 
for some ten or fifteen miles. 

On the flood-tide the shooting is con- 
fined to the salt marshes, and decoys are 
placed in one of the numberless “leads” 
or creeks where the birds go to feed at 
high water. The sportsman here shoots 
from his boat hidden in the grass. 

A variation of the blind is used on parts 
of Barnegat and Great South Bay. In- 
stead of regularly -corstructed bough 
houses, the gunner draws his boat up on 
shore, concealing it by pulling the sedge 
about the bow, and placing decoys in the 
usual manner. 

The boats used are flat-bottomed, as a 
rule, decked over with the exception of a 
small cock-pit, and thatched with grass. 
The interior is made comfortable for the 
sportsman by a thick bed of hay, and in 
cold and windy weather he is well shelt- 
ered from the elements. 

There is another method of wild-fowl 
shooting that is unique, and, to my knowl- 
edge, practiced only on the upper Hudson. 
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Here the ducks, mostly surface feeders, 
are not very plentiful, and competition is 
keen, although the shooting is mostly con- 
fined to local gunners, the bags made not 
being large enough to attract sportsmen 
from afar. 

To the man who measures his day’s 
sport only by the number of the slain, this 
kind of shooting will not recommend it- 
self, but it will distinctly appeal to those 
who consider the well-earned brace worth 
more than the easily-obtained dozen. 

The hunter (and on no other water 
does the sportsman so much deserve this 
name) sallies forth with his guide in a 
fifteen-foot open boat something like a 
heavy canoe. When the grounds are 
reached they go ashore on some point 
from which a good view of the surround- 
ing flats may be obtained, and wait until a 
flock comes along and alights. Then they 
get into the boat, both seated on the bot- 
tom, and bending forward, concealed 
from view by a low bunch of cedar brush 
on the bow, the guide paddles carefully 
toward the feeding ducks, with a three- 
foot single-blade paddle. 

This requires great skill and 
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selves and swimming about, totally un- 
conscious of my presence. 

When by good luck the hunter catches 
a flock in the wild rice, or upon one of the 
numerous swamp creeks, his task is much 
easier, as there is plenty of cover for his 
boat and a good shot is invariably assured. 

To paddle noiselessly up one of these 
creeks in the early morning when the mist 
is rising from the lily-pads, and every- 
thing is as still as death, is to me one of 
the most fascinating methods of duck 
shooting. You cannot tell at what moment 
ducks will rise with a roar of wings, as 
you slowly turn a bend in the creek, and 


. Steady nerves are required to do good 


shooting under these circumstances. 

In other parts of the continent where 
wild fowl abound, the methods of hunting 
them differ only slightly from those I 
have described, and the sportsman will 
find, as a rule, that the local gunners are 
best adapted to give him good shooting, 
as the conditions that exist are thoroughly 
known and taken advantage of by them. 

There is a great difference of opinion 





judgment, and the shooter’s suc- 
cess depends on his guide’s ability 
and knowledge. 

Sometimes the birds will even be- 
come alarmed at the sight of this 
low and inconspicuous bunch of 
brush, and will stretch their necks 
and seem on the point of taking 
flight. In this case, the boat should 
be stopped and not the slightest 
movement made, until, having scru- 
tinized the object of their fear, the 
ducks become satisfied that there is 
no danger, and once more begin 

feeding. 
' Then paddle again slowly for- 
ward until within range, and the 
sportsman’s part of the proceeding 
begins. An hour is often consumed 











in approaching a flock of ducks, 
and many times the hunter is dis- 
appointed by their taking flight be- 
fore it is safe to shoot, but this only 
serves to make him keener for the next 
shot, and when he is successful, the pleas- 
use of outwitting the wary quarry is suf- 
ficient compensation for past failures. 

I have often stopped the boat within 
forty yards of a flock of black ducks, and 
watched them feeding, preening them- 


‘ 


The Mallard. 


on the subject of guns and ammunition 
for duck shooting. From my experience, 
however, I would recommend any leading 
make of gun, ten gauge, weighing about 
nine pounds. Hammerless, of course, and 
both barrels full choke, for it is a rare 
thing to have a duck too near. 
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A good brand of black powder can al- 
ways be depended upon, although many 
prefer nitro-powder on account of less re- 
coil, noise and smoke, but after careful 
experiment, I have found that the pattern 


and penetration of black powder is equal © 
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shoot by reading about it; ‘practice, and 
practice only, will make a good shot, and 
sometimes even that fails. But a good 
rule, and one that any practical shot will 
indorse, is as follows: 

On a crossing shot, swing with the bird 
until your sight is just ahead of 
its bill, then pull, and don’t stop 
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the swing of your gun. The 
same principle may be applied 
to all wing shots, and if the 
bird does not come down, rest 
assured that some part of this 
instruction was not carried out. 

A great mistake made by 
many gunners is that of trying 
to kill ducks too far off. Fifty 
yards for a ten-gauge gun is 
the top range where a kill is 
certain. 

Of course, birds have been 
brought down at much greater 
distances, and every sportsman 
can cite such instances; but 
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to mitro, and is always the same, while the 
latter varies, being affected by dampness 
and other causes. In fact, I have seen 
shells loaded with the very highest class 
of nitro-powder, and only a few weeks 
old, that when fired would do little more 
than tickle a duck at thirty yards! 
As to shot, No. 6 chilled is a 
good size for early autumn 


they are chance sHots, and only 
happen at long intervals. 

Another and a strong objec- 
tion to the practice of shooting at long 
distances is that so many birds are struck 
by spent shot, and carry them off to die in 
some secluded spot, doing the hunter no 

good, and causing needless suffering. 
In closing, let me say to sportsmen all, 
if you desire duck shooting in future 





shooting, while later in the séa- 
son, when the duck’s feathers 
are thicker, No. 4 will do better 
execution. 
For geese and brant No. 4’s 
or even single B’s are good. . 
A good make of paper shell 
loaded with 414 drams of slow- 
burning black powder, and 1%4 
ounces of No. 4 shot, in a nine- 
pound, ten-gauge hammerless 
gun, is a combination that will 
do excellent work if properly 
pointed, and can always be de- 
pended upon. 
I have been greatly amused 
at times by reading directions 
in certain books and magazines 
as to how far it is necessary to hold ahead 
of a flying duck. One man would say 
fifteen ‘feet, another. ten, and so on. 
To begin with, you cannot learn to 
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years, get together and stop spring shoot- 
ing. Discourage the “game hogs,” and 
when you have killed enough birds, go 
home, and do not try to break the record! 





THE SCORING OF THE RAJA 
By W. A. Fraser 


domain after a fashion. The do- 

main of Burrapara was on the 

Madras side, two days steady steaming 
from Calcutta. 

His father, the old Raja, aided by a 


B URRAPARA was Raja of his own 
J 


Burrapara Himself Was a Sportsman. 


bull-necked Dewan (Prime Minister), 
had ground down the ryots (farmers) 
for tax money until the whole Raj had 
become practically bankrupt. 

Then the British Sirdar (Government) 
stepped in and platonically arranged 
things. .That’s the Sirdar’s prerogative 
in India. 

Under the new regime thirty-six lakhs 
a year flowed into the coffers, and the 
burden on the shoulders of the ryots was 
lighter than it had been in the memory oi 
ten generations. The Raja was allowed 
twelve lakhs a year for himself and court, 
while the Sirdar took the other twenty- 
four for managing the country, and for 
the indefinite incidentals. 


The Double X Hussars were stationed 
at Burrapara as part of the govérning 
faculty. It was like sending a public 
school to a watering-place for duty. There 
were white palaces, and leisure Brahmins, 
and horses without stint; a big polo 
ground, a fine race-course and a proper 
Oriental atmosphere as background. 

The Double X contingent had every- 
thing in life to make them happy—every- 
thing except the Burrapara Cup. ch 
year for two years they had reached out 
with a by-your-leave-gentlemen for this 
bit of plate, but both times it had gone 
back to grace the sideboard of the Raja. 

Burrapara himself was a sportsman 
from the first tinkle of the bell. He gath- 
ered leopards and kept them in a cage, 
and once a year turned them out on the 
plain for an improvised pig-sticking bout 
—this was at Christmas time. 

Then the Double X took themselves to 
horse and hunted “spots” with their 
lances. In three years only two fellows 
had been mauled with sufficient intentness 
to cause their death—that is, two Euro- 
pean officers; perhaps a score of beaters 
and shikarees had also been mauled, but 
they were His Highness’s subjects, and 
did not figure on the European side of the 
ledger. So it was good sport, and of a 
fair interest. 

The polo was as fast as they played it 
in Tirhoot ; which was like looking at the 
game from the topmost pinnacle. And 
not one of the Double X played a bit fast- 
er or closer on the ball than Burrapara 
himself. 

From an earthly point of view it was 
almost a paradise for men whose lines 
were cast along that plane. As I have 
said, the only unreasoning thing was the 
Cup—they could not get that. Yearly it 
sat big in pride of place at the annual 
Race Meet. It was donated by the Raja 
for an open handicap steeplechase of three 
miles. It was a reactive donation, for his 
own stable always won it. That was why 
the Double X were sad. 

On the third year their dejection ter- ° 
minated in a righteous determination to 
win the elusive-bauble even if it broke the 
Mess of the regiment. : 
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Captain Woolson started it. “If you 
fellows will back me up,” he said, “we'll 
land that mug this try.” 

“Going to ham-string the Raja’s 
horses?” Devlin asked. But Devlin had no 


head for deep plots—Woolson knew that ; ° 


he was only a lieutenant who danced well. 

“The Raja gets this crazy old plate 
back every time because he’s got the best 
nags,” Woolson observed with an air of 
conviction. 

“There may be something in that,” 
Devlin answered, setting his glass down 
with a clink of ironical conviction. 

“Devlin, you’re an imbecile.. You make 
remarks that are not in the game. What 
I mean is that we haven’t a gee-gee in the 
whole bally troop that Burrapara can’t 
give pounds to with at least a dozen 
Arabs.” 

“That’s what’s the matter, Woolson,” 
one of the Mess said; “we’re beaten be- 
fore the race starts—that’s what’s the 
matter with getting the Cup.” 

“It’s a great discovery,’ commented 
Devlin, sarcastically. 

“Look here, youngster, shut up!” 
drawled Captain Lutyens, wearily; “it’s 
too hot to blather. Woolson’s got a 
scheme, or he wouldn’t be talking—talk- 
ing’s all rot, anyway.” 

“Yes,” continued Woolson, “the Raja 
is as slick as a Brahmin. He gets fifteen 
or twenty Arabs down from Abdul Rah- 
man at Bombay, gallops them a bit—God 
knows where, we never see the trial—and 
the best of the lot is chucked into this 
handicap light, being a green one, and 
beats all our well-pounded nags out.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” exclaimed Devlin, 
impatiently ; “all the fellows know that. 
Your discovery is like going to hear ‘Pin- 
afore’—it’s antique. Besides, it’s not the 
Raja at all; it’s O’Neill that does the 
trick. You’re an unsophisticated lot, and 
O’Neill knows just what your nags can 
do. What do you suppose the Raja keeps 
him for—his beauty? It’s to play the 
English game against you Feringhis.” 

Lutyens threw a box of matches at the 
speaker’s head by way of entreaty, and 
the latter went out on the veranda, 
swearing there was a conspiracy to keep 
him out of the good thing. 

“Go on, Woolson,” said Lutyens; “tell 
us how to do up the Raja. That young 
ass is out of it now, so let’s have the dis- 
closure.” 


of the Raja 


“Well, we’ll have to get a horse down 
from up country on the quiet and do the 
trick. What do you think?” 

“Where’ll you get him?” asked Lut- 
yens. 

“Some of you fellows remember Cap- 
tain Frank, don’t you—Frank Johnston °?” 

“I do,” ejaculated Lutyens, decisively. 
“T’ve had to live in retirement financially 
since I joined him in a big thing we were 
to pull off at Lucknow once. But he’s al- 
ways got a fast horse; generally—yes.” 

“Well, he’s got one called Saladin now, 
that you simply couldn’t handicap down 
to the form of the Raja’s lot.” 

The others waited, and Woolson con- 
tinued unraveling his brilliant plot. “I 
saw a note in one of the Calcutta papers 
about this Saladin brute, and wrote up to 
Doyne.. Doyne says he’s dicky on his 
legs, but he’d stand ‘a prep for one race, 
especially in the soft going here. He's 
never won yet, because his leg wouldn’t 
stand training on the Calcutta course. It’s 
as hot and hard as a lime-kiln, as you fel- 
lows know. If we could buy him from 
Captain Frank, and play him a bit in polo 
here, he’d be sure to get in the handicap 
with a light weight, and we’d even: up 
things with His Highness.” 

“T’m in it, if it’s all on the square,” 
broke in Lutyens ; “the Raja’s a good sort, 
and we must have it all straight.” 

“Gad! I'll tell him we’re going to win 
with Saladin, if we get him,” exclaimed 
Woolson. “But we mustn’t let Captain 
Frank know about it; he’d never let any 
sort of a game go through unless he were 
Viceroy of it himself. We'll get Doyne 
te buy the horse, and Johnston can dis- 
cover accidentally that he’s being sent up 
to Tirhoot among the indigo sahibs, or to 
Heaven, or to almost any place but here.” 

“Tl stand doing Captain Frank up,” 
muttered Lutyens. “His hand is against 
every man, and, pro tem, we'll send a 
punitive expedition against him. I don’t 
mind that a bit.” : Py 

The truth of the matter as concerning 
Woolson was that there was a standing 
feud between him and Johnston over some 
up-country race deal, and he knew the 
Captain wouldn’t sell him a horse at any 
price. 

So that was the inception of the plot. 
Woolson was commissioned to acquire 
Saladin. He wrote his friend, Captain 
Doyne, to buy the horse as cheaply as he 
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could—warned him against Captain 
Frank’s rapacity, and explained that Sa- 
ladin would be supposed to go to any part 
of the British Empire but Burrapara. 

Doyne executed his commission with 
diplomatic enthusiasm. Johnston wanted 
3,000 rupees. Doyne offered 2,000 and 
half the horse’s winnings for a year. The- 
oretically that should have représented a 
considerable sum—in point of fact, Doyne 
chuckled softly to himself over this com- 
mercial victory, for he knew that Saladin 
would only win the Cup at Burrapara, 
and no prize money. 

The horse was bought and shipped in a 
round-about way to his new owners. 

Woolson played him in polo just twice, 
" then pretended to make a discovery. “I’m 
going to keep that chestnut brute for the 
races,” he assured the Raja; “he can gal- 
lop a bit.” 

Burrapara smiled pensively, for he had 
Shahbaz in his stable, and it would take a 
rare good one to beat him. 

O’Neill was an ex-Hussar officer who 
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Chief of the Stables to His Highness. 
O’Neill also made a discovery ; the Raja 
— never have found it out for him- 
self. 

“Look here, Your Highness,” he said, 
“the Mess have got hold of a good thing 
at last. I don’t know where they pak- 
aroed that white-faced Arab, but he’s a 
rare good one. He’ll beat Shahbaz for 
the Cup.” 

“And———?” said the Raja, with Orien- 
tal control. 

“We must play the game, too, Your 
Highness.” 

“You know best, O’Neill Sahib. It’s 
in your department.” The Raja liked to 
play at officialdom. 

“Shall I get a horse to beat them, Your 
Highness ?” 

“What appropriation do you require?” 
asked Burrapara. 

“Perhaps three or four thousand, Your 
Highness.” 

“T will command the Treasurer,” re- 
plied the Raja, laconically. 


“In Two Weeks May Queen Was in the Rajas’ Stables.” 


had found the service too fast for his 


limited income. Influential friends had 
farmed him out to the Raja, and he was 
what might be called Commander-in- 


Now, as it happened, O’ Neill, before he 
left the service, had swung along in the 
racing game. beside Captain Frank John- 
ston. “ Frank knows every horse in In- 
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dia,” he. mused, “and if the rupees are 
forthcoming, he’ll get just what I want.” 

So:he wrote by the first mail steamer to 
Johnston: “The fellows down here have 
picked up a horse, somewhere, called Sa- 
ladin.: Do you know anything about him? 
I saw them try him out, and he can gallop - 
like a wild boar. If you’ve got something 
in your stable to beat him I’ll buy it, or 
lease it. It’s all about the Raja’s Cup, 
three miles over timber, for Arabs and 
Countrybreds. Captain Woolson is at 
the bottom of it—I think you’ll remember 
him.” 

Johnston puckered his thin lips and 
whistled long and softly to himself when 
he read the letter. “My Aunt!” he ejacu- 
lated; “they played softly. Who- the 
thunder told Woolson about Saladin? 
And the swine had the baboo diplomacy 
to worm him out of me on a half-winning 
game—the white Bengalie!” 

He shoved the letter in his pocket, 
lighted a cheroot and played chess with 
this new thing for three days. Then he 
wrote to O’Neill: 

“Woolson was born of commercial pa- 
rents—he gets this thing from his father, 
who was a successful soap merchant. 
They bought Saladin from me to go up 
country. The Raja has my sympathy if 
he hopes to beat the chestnut with any- 
thing he’s got there. I have nothing in 
my stable could look at him over three 
miles of country. 

“But, all the same, I think we can beat 
out this joint stock company. I’ve got 
May Queen, and Saladin has always been 
worked with her. He’s a sluggish devil, 
and has notions. He won’t try a yard so 
long as the mare is galloping beside him; 
that’s because they’ve worked together so 
much. He'll just plug along about a neck 
in front of her, and the more you hammer 
him the sulkier he gets. 

“If you’ve got something fairish good 
in your stable, and the Raja will pay well 
‘for the expedition, I’ll send ‘the Queen’ 
down, and go myself, later on, to ride her, 
for the edification of our friend, the soap 
merchant’s offspring. !’ll gvarantee you'll 
beat Saladin; only you must have some- 
thing good enough to do up the others. 
Don’t let them know from where you’ve 
got the mare.” 

These affairs of state were duly laid 
before the Raja by O’Neill in a general 
way, without too much attention to de- 
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tail. Kings as a rule don’t care for detail ; 
they like to win, that’s all. Burrapara 
simply gleaned that by the aid of a mare, 
a certain Captain Frank and his own good 
Shahbaz, he was to win once more his 
favorite toy ; also triumph over the united 
ingenuity’ of the Double X Mess. The 
executive duties he left to O’Neill; also 
spoke the necessary word to the Treas- 
urer. 

In two weeks May Queen was in the 
Raja’s stables, and the wise men who had 
gone out of the. West knew not of this 
back-wash in the tide of their affairs. 

Two weeks later Frank Johnston saun- 
tered into the Mess of the Double X with 
his debonair military swing, as though 
he had. just returned from a week’s shi- 
kar, and lived there always. 

“Great Gatlings!” exclaimed Lutyens, 
“where in the name of all the Brahmins 
did you come from? Johnston, by all 
that’s holy!” 

“Nobody ever come here any more?” 
queried Captain Frank, languidly, pitch- 
ing into a big chair. 

“Heaps of ordinary chaps,” answered 
Lutyens. 

“Came down to the fair to pick up some 
smart polo ponies,” Johnston volunteered. 
“Any racing at the fair?” 

“Plenty—of sorts,” grunted Lutyens, 
thinking dismally of the accursed fate 
that had steered Captain Frank their way 
just as they had fixed things for Saladin. 
“Make yourself at home, Johnston,” he 
added, after a few minutes; “I’ve got to 
make a call.” 

Then he posted down to Woolson’s 
bungalow. “Guess who’s here?” he said. 

“Judging from your look of painful in- 
terest, I should hazard the opinion that 
the Commander-in-Chief had swooped 
down upon us—thought the ‘C. C.’ was in 
Simla, though.” 

“No—Johnston !” 

“Good God! Not Captain Frank?” 

Lutyens nodded. Woolson turned pale. 
“Does he know ?” he asked dismally. 

“Don’t think so. It’s a pure fluke, his 
coming ; he’s down after polo tats.” i 

“He'll stay for the races, sure. And 
he’ll spot Saladin ; he’s got devil eyes, that 
chap,” muttered Woolson, dejectedly. . 
“We'll just have to tell him the whole af- 
fair and ask him to keep quiet. You had 
better put him up at your bungalow to 
keep him out of their hands.” _—_ 
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So that night Captain Frank learned to 
his great surprise that Saladin was in 
Burrapara. Gracious! but he was sur- 
prised. How had it happened—he had 
understood: Doyne was ‘sending him -up 
country ? 

Woolson told the Captain a fairy tale 
about that part of it; but he had to be 
made free of the secret that they hoped to 
win the Cup with Saladin.” 

“Don’t tell the Raja, nor O’Neill, where 
we got him,” begged Lutyens. “The 
honor of the Double X demands that we 
win that cup.” 

“T’ll tell nobody,” said Captain Frank. 
“Let everybody find out things for them- 
selves ; that’s my way of working.” 

They cracked a bottle of champagne to 
this noble sentiment, and all that belonged 
to the Double X was placed at the disposal 
of Captain Frank during his sojourn 
amongst them. The Raja had a dozen 
bungalows, splendidly furnished, always 

-at the command of visitors, and Captain 
Frank assured Lutyens that one of these 
had already been placed at his disposal, 
so he declined the Double X Captain’s 
hospirality. “Hang it!” he said to him- 
self, “I can’t eat his rations, and sleep in 
his bed, and play against him—that’s too 
stiff an order.” 

As race day approached events out- 
lined themselves more clearly. The Raja 
had three horses entered for the Cup; 
Shahbaz, May Queen and Ishmael. Wool- 
son had Saladin, and there were six other 
entries, not calculated to have much bear- 
ing on the history of the race. 

“What’s this May Queen thing?” asked 
Lutyens. 

Nobody knew—not even where she 
had come from. She was a countrybred 
without a record ; that’s all that anybody 
could say. It didn’t matter, anyway; 
Shahbaz was what they had to beat, that 
was certain. O’Neill was riding this pick 
of the stable himself. 

Two evenings before the race O’Neill 
came over to the Mess. He wanted some- 
body to take the mount on May Queen ; 
the boy who was to have ridden her was 
iil, he explained. 

Lutyens suggested that Captain Frank 
should take the mount. Not being in the 
Double X, he would be disinterested. 
O’Neill declared that he didn’t know 
much about the mare, but she might run 
fairly well. 
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Frank agreed to ride for the. Raja. 
Then they all sat tight—Fate and the rest 
of them—until the night before the race, 
when a big lottery was held at the Mess 
over the next day’s sport. 

All along Woolson was getting sus- 
picious. What was Captain Frank doing 
down there, anyway? He put a servant 
on to watch Johnston, and learned that 
the latter hadn’t bought a single polo 
pony. And the mare! with Johnston up 
—though, of course, it looked like:an ac- 
cident his having the mount—due to Lut- 
yen’s suggestion. 

In spite of all that, it was awfully like 
one of Captain Frank’s diplomatic plays. 
He remembered that O’Neill and John- 
ston had raced together considerably in 
the old days. 

The fact that May Queen was so com- 
pletely a dark horse gave rise, somehow 
or another, to the idea that she was likely 
to win, and Woolson was not alone in his 
determination to back her in the lotteries. 

The Mess, knowing that they had a 
good thing in Saladin, stood loyally by 
him in the betting, and he went high. 
Johnston started the ball for May Queen 
by bidding on her, remarking apologetic- 
ally that he would back a wheelbarrow if 
he rode it himself. 

“You’re pretty slick, Mister Frank,” 
Woolson muttered; and he, teo, played 
the mare with grasping confidence. 

The Raja’s horse, Shahbaz, had been 
almost friendless and O’Neill had bought 
him cheaply enough. 

After the lotteries Captain Frank as- 
sured Woolson that he had bought Shah- 
baz, and offered hima share. — 

“No, thanks,” the Hussar answered; 
“T’ve got Saladin, and your mount, May 
Queen, and think I'll win out.” 

Then, because Captain Frank loved to 
chase a pig far afield when he was sure of 
a spear, he begged the other man for a 
share of May Queen. 

“Not an anna of it. I'll stick to the 
lot!” declared Woolson, shutting his jaws 
with an avaricious click. 

“You fellows are a bally lot of sharks. 
You’ve got all of Saladin, all of May 
Queen, and want the rest of us to go for 
glory and the love of the thing. But you 
had better trade off some of the mare for 
a bit of Shahbaz to make sure,” Captain 
co said, in. answer to the other’s re- 

usal. 
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A little later Captain Frank rehearsed 
this scene to O’Neill. “I pretended to 
want a bit of Saladin, or May Queen, but 
Woolson wouldn’t part with any. Lord! 
but the father is big in the son. Stuck to 
his pound of flesh like a proper Marwar- 


rie. Then I offered him some of Shahbaz * 


in the lottery, but he shut up like a knife; 
he was afraid I’d force it on him. To- 
morrow, after Shahbaz wins, I’ll say to 
him: ‘I wanted you to take a bit of the 
good thing’ ; but he’ll scowl, because he’ll 
be sick at his stomach. I’ll teach them to 
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around until he finds out something, then 
wants a share.” 

“T wish he hadn’t come,” said Lutyens, 
abstractedly. “Heaven knows what he’ll 
do ; he’s like a Hindoo juggler.” 

“He can only win out on May Queen,” 
retorted Woolson, crabbedly, “and I’ve 
got the biggest part of her in the lotteries 
myself.” : 

“Ves, but the other fellows are all down 
on Saladin, and it’s the Cup we’re really 
after, not the rupees.” 

Woolson said nothing to this. The Cup 


with So 


“Saladin Struck the Rail Heavily.” 


get a good horse out of me to do up a 
fine chap like the Raja, and then pay for 
him out of stakes that are not to be had.” 

Woolson’s version of the same thing to 
Lutyens was slightly different, which 
only goes to show that human nature is a 
complex machine. 

“Johnston’s got stuck with Shahbaz in 
the lottery, and he’s been trying to unload 
on me. He wanted a piece of Saladin. 
That’s Captain Frank all over; pokes his 
nose in here on our good thing, roots 


was all right, as a cup, but it would suit 
him to land his big coup over May Queen. 

It was time to mount for the Burrapara 
Cup. As they jogged down to the post, 
Captain Frank ranged alongside of Wool- 
son, who was riding Saladin, and said: 
“You'd better take half of Shahbaz still.” 
But Woolson tickled his mount with the 
spur and swerved to one side, pretending 
not to have heard. 

O’Neill was on Shahbaz, and to him 
Johnston said : “When we’ve gone half the 
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journey you slip out in front before Sa- 
ladin gets his dander up. I'll keep close 
beside him and he'll never try a yard. 
But keep well on in front, so as not to 
draw him out.” 

For a mile and three-quarters half a 
dozen of the nine starters were well up. 
As the pace increased and Shahbaz drew 
away in the lead, the others, all but Sa- 
ladin and May Queen, commenced to drop 
out of it. At two miles the Raja’s horse 
was six lengths in front; Saladin and 
May Queen were swinging along under a 
steady pull, neck and neck. 

“He means to stick close and beat me 
out,” mused Woolson, eyeing Captain 
Frank stealthily. 

“The blasted idiot is kidding himself,” 
thought Johnston. “He thinks he’s got 
to hang on to my coat-tails to win.” 

Saladin was keeping his eye on May 
Queen. He had been separated from his 
stable-mate for weeks, and now he was 
galloping along beside her as in the old 
days. His soft Arab heart was glad. 
What a pity she couldn’t gallop a bit fast- 
er, though. The thrill of strength was in 
his muscles, and he would like to unstring 
his great tendons that soft, warm day, and 
spurn the red, yielding earth. His leg 
wasn’t a bit sore; and there was another 
horse on in front. Why couldn’t May 
Queen hurry up. 

Soon his rider’s legs commenced to 
hitch at his ribs, and Woolson was chir- 
ruping at him to move on. If they’d only 
push.the mare out a bit he would. 

Woolson was getting anxious. There 
was only half a mile to go now, and Shah- 
baz was still well in the lead. He had 
ridden Saladin under a pull all the time, 
and fancied that his horse had a lot left in 
him ; but now, when he shook him up, he 
didn’t respond. 

“Go on!” he shouted to Capain Frank ; 
“we'll never catch Shahbaz.” 

“Go on, yourself,” answered the Cap- 
tain, in schoolboy retort. 

The Hussar brought his whip down on 
Saladin’s flank. Stung by it, the Arab 
sprang forward, and for a second the rid- 
’ er’s heart thumped with joy. He felt the 
great muscles contract and spread under 
him, and fancied that he would soon over- 
take the dark bay in front. The mare 
struggled, too; Saladin heard her labor- 
ing at his quarters, and waited patiently. 

“Steady, you brute!” Captain Frank 
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ejaculated to the mare; but Saladin knew 
the voice, and after that the man on his 
back amounted to very little in the forces 
governing the race. 

With whip and spur, and profane ap- 
peals, Woolson labored at his mount, 
throwing him out of his stride a dozen 
times. May Queen struggled and strained 
every nerve to keep up with her stable 
companion. Saladin rebelled against the 
fool who was riding him, and sulked with 
Arab persistence ; raced as he had always 
done at home with the mare, neck and 
neck. 

Shahbaz was tiring badly. At the last 
fence he nearly fell—striking the top rail 
with his toes out of sheer weariness. 
There was only a short run in on the level 
now. Would he last out? If Saladin 
ever ranged alongside of him it would be 
all over; Johnston knew that. In the 
struggle the Arab would forget about 
May Queen and shoot by Shahbaz as 
though he were dead. 

Woolson was in an agony of suspense. 
It looked as though Shahbaz would cer- 
tainly win; and he might have saved his 
money by taking Frank’s offer. A sud- 
den resolve seized him. His mount was 
sulking; and he was worse beaten than 
the horse—he could not ride him out. He 
would take Frank’s offer now. 

Bending has face around toward John- 
ston he gasped : “I’ll—take—half—Shah- 
baz ’ -Then he disappeared. That 
final grab had effectually settled the race. 
They were rising at the last jump, and 
his movement caused Saladin to swerve. 
The horse struck the rail heavily, and 
Woolson was shot out of the saddle and 
planted inches deep in the soft earth on 
the outside of the course. 

It had looked a close thing from the 
stand. “Saladin’ll win in a walk,” the 
Mess fellows said just before the fall. 
“Woolson’s been waiting on O’Neill, and 
now he’ll come away and win as he likes.” 

When their companion vacated the sad - 
dle so energetically, a groan went up from 
the group of officers. When Shahbaz 
slipped by the Judge’s stand, three lengths 
in front of May Queen, they groaned 
again, but with official politeness cheered 
lustily for the Raja. 

His Highness sat complacently eyeing 
the excited people. It was a very small 
thing to get agitated‘about, for he had 
won, you see. 
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HE Chinese have usually been re- 
regarded as a people who care 
nothing about sports and games. 

Even so eminent an authority as Arch- 
deacon Gray has asserted that, “The Chi- 
nese are not much given to athletic 
exercises,” and Doolittle seems to partly 
confirm this assertion when he says that 
“Their sports do not require much phys- 
ical exertion, nor do they often pair off, or 
choose sides and compete, in order to see 
who are the best players.” Dr. S. Wells 
Williams is more guarded in his state- 
ment when he says that the “active, man- 
ly sports are not popular in the South.” 
This, of course, is easily accounted for by 
the climate, and the remarks made by 
Doolittle and Gray may have been made 
regarding the South. They certainly do 
not apply to the latitude in which Peking 
is situated. 

Knowledge is power, and the Asiatics 
have possessed it in a marked degree for 
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almost countless generations. But there 
is something more than knowledge néces- 
sary to the successful game-player. It is 
skill. 

One may know all about the structure 
of an engine and the anatomy of a cow 


without being able either to run the one 
or milk the other as well as a less wise but 
more skilful engineer or a country maid- 
en. 
Three things, therefore, are necessary 
to sportsmen: Nature to prompt, intelli- 
gence to contrive, and skill to execute. 
Where the natural desire is wanting there 
will be few games; where intelligence is 
wanting the games may be many, but they 
will be simple; where skill is wanting 
there may be many complicated games, 
but all badly played. 

I confess I have never seen a people 
whose children were more given:to play 
than those of the Chinese. Yet their 
games, like their language, literature, 
philosophy, science, architecture, instru- 
ments, tools, government — everything 
else Chinese—have never gotten beyond 
what may be called the elementary stage. 

Nature certainly prompts them to play, 
and no American boy ever went out of 

school with more of a bound 
than the Chinese boy or girl 
goes to the playground. They 
must have exercise and enter- 
tainment, and so the ball, the 
bat, the marble, the top, the 
cash, running, jumping, hop- 
ping, lifting, throwing, swim- 
ming, skating and such other 
sports as circumstances sug- 
gested came into requisition. 
But there the matter stopped. 
They had the game which 
served both to entertain and ex- 
ercise them, but they lacked the 
impulse to improve it, and as a 
_ consequence they have never 
acquired the skill which is ac- 
quired by boys of the West. 
The games played by Chinese 
children are in many cases in- 
teresting, but in few are they complicat- 
ed. They have nothing which corres- 
ponds to the more intricate games of the 
West, such, for instance, as cricket, foot- 
ball, baseball, croquet, golf and a hun- 
dred others. 
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Chinese play-life is, however, probably 
as rich as was the play-life of European 
children a few centuries ago. It is con- 
fined more completely to children and 
youth, and lackg the enthusiastic element 
of the West, which gathers large crowds 
of men to watch trained teams 
or couples puttipg into public 
operation the skil] they have ac- 
quired through months of 
iraining. 

One of the roughest, and, 
consequently, one of the most 
manly sports of the Chinese is 
called “pitching the stone lock.” 

This may be played by two or 
by half-a-dozen young men wi.0 
have the requisite daring, mus- 
cle and skill. It is played with a 
large stone in the shape of a 
Chinese padlock, In private 
practice these stones are used 
much as dumbells, and often 
weigh fifty to sixty-five pounds, 
sometimes more. When de- 
signed to be pitched, they are 
lighter, weighing not more than 
from fifteen to thirty pounds apiete. 

The game is played by young men from 
twenty to thirty years of age, who usually 
strip to the waist. They arrange them- 
selves in a ring, if there are more than 
two, and one of them pitches the stone up 
into the air from ten to twenty or more 
feet, whirling it at times as rapidly as he 
can make it whirl, in the direction of the 
second man, who catches it by the handle 
as it comes. down. To the looker-on it is 
a risky—not to say dangerous—game, 
but it is the element of risk or danger that 
makes it attractive. The person who 
catches it pitches it in the same manner to 
his next neighbor, and so it goes around 
the ring. . 

Another exercise, called “throwing the 
sand-bag,” is played in the same way, ex- 
cept that a bag is filled with small bits of 
iron made round by pouring molten metal 
through a sieve into water. The sand- 
bag is equal to the-stone lock in weight, 
but it lacks its danger and risk, and, as a 
consequence, its interest and popularity, 
for there is not one person who pitches 
the sand-bag where there are a score who 
pitch the stone lock. 

Neither of these games is calculated to 
develop all the muscles of the body, as 
does the game or exercise called chi tun 
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tzu, or “lifting the stone dumbells.” The 
dumbell is made by fastening two stone 
wheels, varying in weight from seventy 
to one hundred and sixty pounds, to the 
two ends of a pole or iron bar four or 
five feet long. The practitioner takes the 
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“Catch as You Can.” 


pole in his hands, raises it to his knees, 
then to his body, his breast, his face, and 
finally above his head. He pushes it out 
in front at arms’ length, and often uses it 
in performing various feats of skill, such 
as resting it on his neck or shoulders and 
whirling it round. This exercise is par- 
ticularly common among students and 
men of leisure. 

Another game’ played by boys and 
young men which is a strong argument 
against the Chinese-do-not-love-vigor- 
ous exercise theory, is called the “man- 
wheel.” It requires five persons. The 
largest stands in the middle with two 
others on his right and left, one facing the 
direction he faces, and the other the op- 
posite direction, each having an arm over 
his shoulder and clasping each the hand 
of the one on the other side of the center 
player. The center one then takes one 
hand of each of the two outsiders, who 
are the smallest boys. They with their 
other hands clutch the girdle of the other 
two boys, who also take hold of their 
girdles. Thus they are all bound firmly 
together. The wheel then begins to re- 
volve. The small boys are gradually lift- 
ed from the ground, swung in the air and 
go whirling around in an almost horizon- 
tal position. It is a very pretty game. 
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Among the Chinese games there are a 
large number, both for men and boys, 
which tend to develop skill on the part of 
the player. Among these one of the most 
interesting is horseback archery. 


Just north of Peking there is a race-_ 


track. The 
Chinese race- 
track is 
straight and 
not circular, 
like ours. It 
is dug out a 
foot or two 
beneath the 
surface and 
the dirt bank- 
ed up on both 
sides. Itis 
from t wo to 
four feet 
wide, level 
and very 
solid. Along 
one side of 
this race- 
track there is 
set up three 
or more rolls 
of matting 
fifty to one 
hundred feet 
apart. The 
rider starts 
with three ar- 
rows in his 
girdle, the 
reins of his 
bridle being 
hung on its 
saddle, and 
the horse 
trained to go 
at full gallop. 
He is expect- 
ed to shoot 
these arrows 
into the three 
rolls of matting as he passes. The nearer 
the rolls of matting are together the more 
difficult the task becomes, for then he 
lacks time to fix his arrow and take aim. 

Horse-racing is not confined to target 
practice. In different parts of the city 
these scooped-out race-tracks may be 
seen, and in them men are constantly 
practicing their Mongol ponies. The pony 
seems to enjoy the exercise as well as the 
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Acrobatic Tumbling. 
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men, for he exhibits all the nervous strain 
of the racer while his head is being held 
by the starter. After these horses have 
been properly trained, I am told they have 
a wide, level track south of the city, where 
competitive races are held at stated in- 
tervals. 

If the Chi- 
nese havea 
national 
game, and I 
think. they 
may be said 
to have, it is a 
species of bat- 
tledore and 
shuttlecock, 
the feet, 
hands, arms, 
head, should. 
ers, any part 
of the body 
answering as 
the battle- 
dore, while 
the shuttle- 
cock is com- 
posed ofa 
cash (copper 
piece of 
money) cov- 
ered with 
cloth, to which 
is fastened a 
bunch of 
feathers, 
which act 
upon the cash 
the part of a 
parachute, 
causing it to 
descend very 
slowly. 

There may 
be three, four 
or more play- 
ers, who ar- 
range them- 
selves in a ring, when one of them kicks 
the shuttlecock up -with the side of his 
thick-soled shoe. It is kicked up by the 
one to whom it comes nearest, never be- 
ing allowed to touch the ground. Some- 
times they permit it to descend behind 
them and kick it up by a backward stroke, 
and sometimes they jump up, giving it an 
under-leg kick. Some of the players be- 
come very expert. It is a game which is 
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dignified and quiet, requires little exer- 
cise, develops a large amount of skill and 
is well suited to a company of scholars. 

Kite-flying is another game indulged in 
by all ages from seven to seventy. Their 
kites are of all shapes, such as human 
figures, birds, dragons, centi- 
pedes and frogs, many of which 
have strings stretched across 
them which play the parts of an 
7E£olian harp. One of the tricks 
with these kftes is to send food 
tothem. This is done by hang- 
ing on the string something 
which will be easily carried by 
the wind from the ground to 
the kite. Another trick is to fly 
.wo of them close together and 
then, by sudden jerks, cause 
them to fight—that is, to dip 
around each other, In season 
one may count thousands flying 
over Peking at one time. 

The instinct of kicking is 
strong in all children, and in the 
Chinese not less than those of 
the West: It is seen in such games as 
“kicking the shoes,” in which all the play- 
ers take off their shoes, pile them up in 
the center of the ring and at a given sig- 
nal all kick them, and then grab for all 
the shoes they can get, each for the time- 
being keeping what he gets. It is amus- 
ing to see a large boy get a small shoe, or 
a pair of shoes, or, if he is very agile, 
three shoes, but able to wear none of 
them, while a small boy gets only one 
shoe and that too large for him. 

“Crutch-bumping,” which needs no ex- 
planation, is of the same nature. 

“Kicking the marbles,” played by two 
or any number of boys or young men, 
contains elements I have never seen in any 
other game, and is one of the most popular 
played in the capital. 

The players have two stone marbles an 
inch and a quarter to an inch and a half 
in diameter. They put one on the ground, 
and, with the front part of their shoe on it, 
give ita shove. Then they put the other 
down and kick or shove it in the same di- 
rection, the object usually being to hit 
the first. The first boy tries to leave them 
in such a position as to make it difficult 
for the other to kick them with any pros- 
pect of success. 

There are two ways, however, in which 
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one may win. The first boy says to the 
second : : 

“Kick the ball north” (south, east or 
west) at one kick. 

If the second fails to put it in the posi- 
tion suggested he loses and the other 
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wins. If he succeeds he wins. He may 
then kick it a second time to hit the other 
ball. If he strikes the other ball he wins 
again. If, when told to go north, he kicks 
it so as to strike the other ball and still go 
north, he wins double, and gets two kicks 
more. 

If in these two kicks.he puts the ball in 
a position where it is very difficult to hit, 
and then tells his companion to kick, the 
latter may refuse, and thus he must play 
the difficult game himself, in which, if he 
fails, he loses and the other wins. In 
other words, it is a game in which the 
player who sets a difficult task for his 
companion to perform, like Haman, is 
always in danger of being hung on his 
own gallows. 

Contortions and acrobatic games are 
popular with all classes, and the horizon- 
tal bar is brought into frequent use. For 
this purpose the children invoke the 
friendly aid of a tree limb, or, in the ab- 
sence of a limb, they appropriate a carry- 
ing pole, two of their own number acting 
as supports. And on this they “skin the 
cat,” hang suspended by the heels, the 
toes, the bends of the knees, or the arms, 
or go whirling around, much like an 
American boy, on: his similar but im- 
proved gymnasium. 
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This, however, is only a part of their 
acrobatic performances. I have seen the 
boys bend backward and pick up a hand- 
kerchief with their teeth, and, on one oc- 
casion, I saw a slender boy stand on a 
bench and perform the same feat by bend- 
ing backwards. 

‘Wrestling is also popular Nothing, 
however, is done in a scientific way. In 
wrestling they usually “catch as you can,” 
and “trip as you have opportunity.” 

I have never seen them box, and I doubt 
if they know anything about it, as it is a 
well-known fact that when Chinese fight 
they never strike out from the shoulder, 
but only pull hair or strike with the palm 
or scratch. 

There are a large number of games 
played by boys and girls from eight to 
sixteen years of age, which might be 
classed under the heads of catching-hand 
games, blind-fold games, quick-reaction 
games, guessing games, games which de- 
velop the parental or protective instinct, 
the instinct of curiosity or hunting and 
catching, the instincts of striking, pound- 
ing, kicking. 

They have also bumping, hopping and 
games which illustrate all the various em- 
ployments of life, together with a large 
number of miscellaneous games which 
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cannot be classed under any of these 
heads, among which might be mentioned 
counting-out games, like “tit, tat, toe,” 
and games with crickets, birds and cocks. 

I cannot close this article in a better 
way than by calling attention to the 
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games which are specially adapted to lit- 
tle children, and which would properly 
come under the head of “Finger, sn and 
body games.” There are numerous games 
which correspond to our “Little pig went 
to market,” in which the mother or the 


. nurse takes hold of the fingers or toes of 


the child and repeats a rhyme like the fol- 
lowing : 
“This little cow eats grass, 

This little cow eats hay, 

This little cow drinks water, 

This little cow runs away, 

This little cow does nothing, 

But just lies down all day ; 

We'll whip her.” 

With which they playfully slap the bare 
foot of the child. Or, corresponding to 
our “Knock at the door,” they repeat as 
they refer to the various parts of the face: 

“Knock at the door, 
See a face, 
Smell an odor, 
Hear a voice, 
Eat your dinner, 
Pull your chin or 
Ke chih, ke chih.” 

I have in my possession descriptions of 
more than fifty games such as given here, 
collected in Peking alone, and have no 
reason to believe that I have secured even 

a large proportion of what are 
played there. Indeed, in looking 
over my photographs for the 
purpose of illustrating this ar- 
ticle I am reminded that I have 
omitted to mention two of the 
most active, “Tumbling,” at 
which they are very proficient, 
and “Hockey,” over which the 
players get almost as vocifer- 
ous as we do. I leave the read- 
er, therefore, to judge as to 
whether or not the “Chinese are 
much given to athletic exer- 
cises.” It would not be sur- 
prising, even if it were nearer 
the truth than it is, for the mind 
of the Asiatic runs more to 
mysticism than to physical cul- 
ture. No religion has ever 
been carried to any degree of perfection 
that did not originate in it, but its science, 
like its sports, has halted short of that of 
its Western contemporaries. The awak- 
ening is nigh. It has come in Japan; it 
will follow in China. 
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sees whatever its owner is inter- 

ested in. If he love beatitiful 
landscapes, it gives him pictures of them ; 
if he love the fleecy clouds, it brings them 
down to him ; if he love children and hap- 
py human faces, it gives them to him for 
his life-long delight ; if he love the birds, 
it transfixes them in their flight, yet leaves 
them to soar in the air unharmed. So it 
is not strange that every one, nowadays, 
must have a camera to enrich life and to 
give permanent record to its transitory 
phases. 

To the student of the teeming insect 
life which fills the outer world with such 
marvelous organisms, the camera may be- 
come of inestimable value. It enables 
him to perpetuate pictorially phases of 
their existence so evanescent that it is 
hopeless to attempt to get accurate draw- 
ings of them, while, with very little 
trouble in the taking, it furnishes pictures 
in every way more satisfactory than the 
best of artists can make. 

Not every one can go a-birding with 
the camera, but most people can go a-bug- 
ging with it. And if the bugs are gor- 
geous butterflies or regal moths, the 
result both as to beauty and interest is 
highly satisfactory. 

Theoretically, the way to catch insects 
with a camera is to take it into the field 
with you, and expose upon them as they 
rest upon the leaves or flit from flower to 
flower. This is entirely feasible, and 
many good pictures may be obtained in 
this way. Such exposures, however, have 
of necessity to be short, and there are 
many things to interfere with getting the 
best results. ; 

While some phases of insect life—such 
as the flight of a swarm of butterflies— 
are only to be taken by such outdoor ex- 
posures, more satisfactory results are to 
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be obtained, in the great majority of. 


cases, by bringing the insects to the stu- 
dio, where you can better control the con- 
ditions of exposure. 

The principal advantages you thus have 
are the control of the light, both as to in- 
tensity and direction, and the ability to 
use a satisfactory background. You also 


are thus able to rear the insect through 
the different stages of its life, and get pic- 
tures of each phase of existence of the 
same individual. 

Many successful photographs of insects 
have been taken by professional entomol- 
ogists in insectaries which are practically 
simply glass-houses, with strong light 
coming from all directions. In such situ- 
ations the exposures are very short, and 
it is comparatively easy to get pictures 
of insects in all stages. The light effects, 
however, are usually flat, and details of 
structure are frequently lacking. 

I greatly prefer a very different sort of 
a studio, and have taken most of my pic- 
tures in a basement room lighted only 
from one side by comparatively small 
windows, which are so curtained that the 
light is easily controlled. This, of course, 
involves longer exposures, which in turn 
give greater detail and much more satis- 
factory results. One great advantage of 
the side windows is that the light effects 
are rounded rather than flat, so that the 
form of the insect or plant is more dis- 
tinctly brought out. 

There is also a decided advantage in 
utilizing a basement room, or at least one 
near the ground, especially in a building 
in which there are other occupants. The 
slightest movement of the specimen be- 
fore the camera, spoils the picture, and I 
have found, even on the second floor of a 
solid brick building, that the slamming of 
a door often caused such a jar as to set 
the leaves of a plant in motion. There 
are always enough chances of failure un- 
der the most favorable conditions, so that 
one does not care to run this additional 
risk. 

Thé length of the exposure will de- 
pend, of course, directly upon the light 
present. I should prefer a room facing 
the north, where the light does not vary 
so greatly through the changing position 
of the sun, but as yet I have had to be 
content with a room facing the east. 

With the smallest stop and medium 
plates the average exposure is one minute, 
without the color screen. With the color 
screen, which is almost indispensable for 
red and red-brown tints, the exposure 
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must be four or five times as long. The 
best color screen seems to be the bichro- 
mate of potash filter, with which very sat- 
isfactory pictures may be obtained of such 
difficult colors as the reds and browns of 
many butterflies. I always use ortho- 
chromatic or isochromatic plates, and I 
find little advantage in using the color 
screen on yellow or green tints ; while, of 
course, there is the obvious disadvantage 
of the prolonged exposure. 

It is comparatively easy to get good 
photographs of the leaf-feeding caterpil- 
lars. Many of them feed mostly at night, 
resting by day in various characteristic 
attitudes. At such times they remain 
quiet for hours, so that one can focus and 
expose upon them indefinitely. Conse- 
quently pictures showing excellently the 
details of their structure may be taken; 
examples may be seen in the larve of the 
Polyphemus moth, the Io moth, and the 
Asterias butterfly. 

By placing the caterpillars upon a plate 
of glass against a black background one 
may get such pictures as the one of the 
larva of the Troilus butterfly and that of 
the Elm Tussock caterpillars. 

It is generally more difficult to get sat- 
isfactory pictures of caterpillars. when 
feeding upon the leaves, but with care it 
may be done; an example is shown in the 
picture of the Spiny Elm caterpillars. 

Many species of caterpillars construct 
for themselves habitations of various 
kinds. Like the nests of birds, however, 
these domiciles are exceedingly difficult 
to depict satisfactorily by any other meth- 
od than that of photography. They are 
generally made of very minute silken 
threads, the effect of which any line of 
pen or pencil fails to portray. But, under 
favorable conditions, perfect pictures may 
easily be obtained with the camera. Such 
a home of the abundant American Tent 
caterpillar, at an early stage of its con- 
struction, is shown herewith. In the orig- 
inal photograph one can see distinctly 
the different layers of silk of which it is 
composed. 

A later home of the same species is also 
shown ; this is a terminal tent, made at the 
end of a branch, and the caterpillars are 
seen in their characteristic habit of enjoy- 
ing asun-bath. For these lowly creatures 
are very clever ; they go inside their tents 
when it rains, but on sunny days they are 
likely to come into the open to bask. 
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The domicile of another web-spinner, 
the Cherry Twig-tyer, is also shown. This 
is a small, whitish caterpillar that feeds 
upon the leaves of choke-cherry shrubs, 
binding the twigs together to form minia- 


. ture tents. As the caterpillars get older 


the twigs are drawn tighter and tighter, 
untilat last they are as closely fastened as 
those shown. 

Both of the insects last-mentioned are 
builders of communal homes, but there 
are large numbers of caterpillars that live 
singly rather than in colonies, and these 
also often construct protections for them- 
selves. The camera portrays such domi- 
ciles in a very satisfactory manner: For 
example, the larva of the beautiful Ata- 
lanta butterfly lives in nettle leaves, the 
edges of which it rolls up and binds to- 
gether by silken threads. Such a leaf, 
after being opened to reveal the spiny cat- 
erpillar, is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The peculiar plant growths called galls 
are among the most interesting products 
of insect energy. These are of many 
forms, and often of very curious struc- 
ture. They are generally brought about 
in this way: An egg is laid on or in the 
tissue of a leaf or bud; it shortly hatches 
into a tiny larva which feeds upon the 
surrounding tissue, and by its presence 
causes the plant to develop an abnormal 
growth. 

The strange thing about galls is that 
each species of insect causes a peculiar 
and characteristic gall, so that on a single 
oak tree there may be a dozen sorts of 
galls, entirely distinct in appearance, each 
inhabited by a different sort of an insect. 
In due time the larva within the gall be- 
comes full-grown; then it changes to a 
pupa, and later again to an adult. Very 
often there are multiple galls, each con- 
taining many insects. 

Galls are often so complex in structure 
that it is difficult to get satisfactory draw- 
ings of them. But this fact need not 
trouble the entomologist who uses the 
camera. Examples of these galls may be 


seen in the pictures of the multiple Gold- ~ 


enrod gall and the Mossy Rose gall. 

In the case of many plant-feeding in- 
sects the injury done has well-marked 
characteristics which enable the entomol- 
ogist to tell at once what species was at 
work, long after the depredators have dis- 
appeared. As a rule, it is difficult to 
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Spiny Elm Caterpillars Feeding. 

Caterpillar of the Polyphemus Moth. 

Tent Caterpillars on a Terminal Tent. 

Io Caterpillar on Apple Leaf. 

Oak Leaf Showing Empty Egg-Shells and Spaces 
Eaten by Small Caterpillars. 

Troilus Butterfly Caterpillar. 


Apple Leaves Eaten by Older Web-Worms. 
Work of the Cherry Twig-Tyer. 

A Multiple Gall on Goldenrod. 

Asterias Butterfly Caterpillar. 

Apple Leaf Denuded by Young Web-Worms. 
Nest of American Tent Caterpillar. Early Stage. 
The Mossy Rose Gall on Oak. 
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represent such injuries by drawing or 
painting in a way that will enable one to 
identify them, but with the camera this is 
easily done. Take, for instance, the two 
pictures of apple leaves shown ; they illus- 
trate the work of the Fall Webworm, a 
caterpillar that builds unsightly nests on 
the leaves and branches of a great variety 
of fruit and shade trees. 

When young, these insects feed only 
upon the green surface of the leaf, leav- 
ing such a network of veins as is shown 
in the first of the two pictures ; but when 
nearly full-grown they devour more of 
the leaf-substance, eating out the smaller 
veins, but leaving the larger ones, as 
shown in the second picture. Now these 
are interesting and important phases of 
the life-history of this insect, and it is a 
decided gain to be able to illustrate them 
so vividly when one wishes to monograph 
the species. 

Such a picture as that of the injured 
oak leaf also illustrates the same point: 
Near the center of the leaf, at the right of 
the midrib, are seen the remnants of a 
cluster of minute eggs, deposited there by 
a good-sized moth. In due season these 
eggs hatched into tiny caterpillars that 
ate the green surface of the leaf from 
day to day; their feeding-grounds are 
readily seen on each side of the egg-shells. 
But after feeding thus for a week they 
migrated to new pastures on other leaves, 
their work remaining as mute testimony 
to their presence. 

If I were required to limit my use of 
the camera to any one phase of insect life 
I should choose the transition stages be- 
tween the larva and the adult. For these 
stages are so brief it is difficult to get 
drawings of them, and the insect is then 
in such a condition that it is impractica- 
ble to preserve it satisfactorily. But with 
the camera one can focus upon a chrysa- 
lis about to disclose the butterfly, and 
when the insect comes out make a series 
of exposures that will give excellent pic- 
tures showing the curious process of wing 
development. 

Out of. my many negatives showing 
these phases of insect life I choose the 
one of the beautiful Mourning Cloak or 
Antiopa butterfly hanging to its empty 
chrysalis, with its wings fully expanded 
longitudinally, but not transversely. No- 
tice how they seem to droop because the 
blood of the insect has not yet been forced 
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into all the veins to fix the wing mem- 
brane in its ultimate position. By com- 
paring this picture with the one of the 
fully developed Mourning Cloak butter- 
fly one can see the difference in the shape 


_ of the wings. 


The most beautiful and, in many re- 
spects, the most satisfactory insect pic- 
tures are to be obtained by taking advan- 
tage of the fact that when a butterfly or 
moth becomes fully formed, after its 
emergence from the chrysalis, it rests 
quietly for about an hour to enable its 
tissues to harden preparatory to flight. 
During this period the insect is in a very 
docile mood. Place it where you will, and 
it will pose for you to your heart’s con- 
tent. 

Unless disturbed it commonly spends 
this hour on or near the chrysalis or co- 
coon. Two such examples are shown in 
these pictures ; one represents a side view 
of the beautiful Cecropia Emperor moth 
resting upon its cocoon, and the other a 
back view of the beautiful Promethea 
moth in a similar position, most of the 
cocoon in this case being hidden by the 
body of the insect. 

With most butterflies and moths such 
a view as this last is rather difficult to 
get, as they commonly rest at this time 
with their wings closed, opening them 
only for very brief periods. Pictures of 
butterflies visiting flowers of various 
kinds may be obtained by placing the 
freshly emerged specimens upon the 
flowers which the species visit. 

Sometimes one can get good pictures of 
adult insects brought to the studio from 
out-of-doors. The best way to do this is 
to bring them in at least a day before you 
wish to photograph them, and surround 
them with as natural conditions as pos- 
sible. Thus they become so used to the 
new environment that they will remain 
quiet when you make the exposure. 

Sometimes, on rainy days, you will 
find various sorts of wasps and bees 
resting quietly under the shelter of flow- 
ers. By careful handling, these may be 
brought to the studio and pictures se- 
cured. 

One of the most successful photo- 
graphs I have taken of an insect not 
reared in captivity is the crane-fly. It 
looks like a gigantic mosquito, and is com- 
mon in meadows and near water courses 
during summer. 
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Side View of Cecropia Lmperor Moth Resting Upon Its 
Cocoon, 


Side View of Mourning Cioan or Antiopa Butterfly 
Hanging to Its Empty Chrysalis with Wings 
Just Expanding. 


These camera studies of living in- 
sects require patience and perseverance 
for successful results. It is a com- 
paratively new field of photographic 
activity, but one in which the naturalist 
will be richly rewarded. It seems cer- 


The Crane Fly. 


The Lima Moth. 


Back View of Promethea Moth Resting Upon Its 
Cocoon, 


Side View of Mourning Cloak or Antiopa Butterfly 
with Wing Fully Developed. 


tain that future books on insects will be 
illustrated chiefly by means of the 
camera, so that entomological litera- 
ture will have a new and fresher in- 
terest to every one who loves even the 
ephemeral things of the outer world. 


Nettle Leaf Folded by Caterpillar of the Atalanta 
Butterfly. 


The Atalanta Caterpillar in the Opened Nettle Leaf. 














AFTER ELK IN COLORADO 
By Hamilton Wright 


OUTT County, Colorado, em- 
R braces one of the best hunting 
districts in the United States. 
Shut off from the advances of civiliza- 
tion by high and almost impassable 
mountain ranges and limited in its value 
as an agricultural territory by reason of 
deeps snows which cover the earth some- 
times to a uniform depth of four feet or 
more for six months in the year, it has 
become the summer pasturing ground of 
vast numbers of black-tailed deer and 
antelope, and many elk, who seek this 
remote and inaccessible district to avoid 
persecution near the railway lines by the 
tourist and pot hunter. Here the doe 
repairs to bring forth her young, and 
the stalwart bucks hide themselves in 
the tall timber of the mountain ravines 
while their horns are in the “velvet.” 

So abundant do the deer become in 
this region that upon their departure, 
at winter’s approach, for southern climes 
or lower and warmer altitudes, pot hunt- 
ers and Indians will kill enough game 
along the runways in a couple of nights 
to provide their winter’s meat. The elk 
frequently herd up all winter in some 
thickly wooded ravine where they “yard” 
down the snow and browse upon the bark, 
buds and leaves of the quaking asp and 
spruce tree. 

Early in the autumn of 1808, a party of 
three of us, the Doctor, the Hunter and 
myself, pitched camp on Mad Creek, 212 
miles from Denver by wagon road, 80 
miles from Wolcott, the nearest railroad 
point, and 20 miles from Steamboat 
Springs. We decided to make the camp 
at Mad Creek our headquarters in that 
section. 

The day after our arrival the Doctor 
and myself left camp with a pack mule 
and climbing a number of precipitous 
gorges and ravines, arrived close to the 
summit of the Rabbit-Ear Range, not 
far from timber line, where the trees 
were tall and hung with moss, and the 
air bitter cold, although it was but in the 
latter part of September. We built a 
large camp-fire, hobbled the mule by three 
legs and warmly blanketed it, and turned 
in under our blankets. Flurries of snow 


started, which before dawn turned into 
a warm drizzling rain. It was a fine 
morning for hunting elk, as rain drowns 
the noise and all wild animals appear to 
be rendered much tamer by its influence, 
so the Doctor and I started forth over a 
plateau with undulating thickly timbered 
ridges and grass- covered pampas - like 
draws. We followed up one of these 
draws, in which the thick timber ran out 
on either side like points of land running 
into a lake. These points were quite reg- 
ular and dove-tailed perfectly with the 
intervening broader portions of tie 
draw. 

An hour and a half of plodding 
through the wet grass brought us to 
the end of the draw into some pretty 
thick timber, and we had about con- 
cluded to go back having seen no sign 
of elk, when I heard a soft crashing in 
the small timber ahead, and there on the 
top of a little rise not sixty yards from 
us, partly submerged in the bushes but 
yet clear from the forest, rose a gigantic 
elk. He was an unusually fine specimen. 
His horns spread out with kingly mag- 
nificence and he seemed entirely uncon- 
scious of our approach. 

The Doctor, who was an old hunter, 
made signs to me to shoot in concert with 
him. As soon as the smoke cleared away 
we saw that the elk had disappeared, but 
we could not find any trace of it, nor could 
we find where our bullets had gone or hear 
it running. After examining closely for 
twenty minutes we made a wide detour, 
when the Doctor discovered its tracks 
leading up toward timber line. It was 
evidently running on three feet, being 
crippled, as was afterward discovered, 
in the right hind leg by a shot through 
the groin. The ground was wet and it 
had not yet ceased raining, so it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to follow our quarry. 

When an elk has been shot but not seri- 
ously wounded he will usually start off 
like a locomotive engine and run clear out 
of the country. So we judged this fellow 
was pretty badly put to, although, per- 
haps, by no means mortally wounded. 
Upon closer examination of the spoor the 
Doctor gave the verdict that the animal 
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was stopping from time to time, perhaps 
to watch us, but the light was poor. 
Sometimes we lost the trail in our eag- 
erness, then catching it again, would rush 
headlong through the brush, over logs, 
windfalls, down hog backs, into ferny 
deils, where-the thick grass made the trail 
hard to follow, then into an open draw or 
through the thick spruce timber. A warm 
drop of blood upon the leaves, a broken 
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animal immediately wheeledand ran about 
a quarter of a mile into some tall timber 
on a hillside. I crept up in a half-circle, 
much afraid I would lose him in the trees, 
but ran almost on to him and put the 
magnificent beast out of his misery. We 
took a good photograph of the elk, and 
after dressing him, pitched camp for the 
night. 

After the first week of our camping 
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The Challenge! ~ 


twig, a bended branch, showed our game 
was sorely pressed. 

We followed the trail for about two 
hours in almost a complete circle, when 
we saw the elk stop to rest and hide in 
some quaking asp trees very near.the spot 
where our mule was tethered, giving me a 
clear long-range shot at about 450 yards, 
and I hit him in the groin. The wounded 


on Mad Creek had passed away, the 
Doctor and myself concluded to make 
another sally after elk. Conventions 
among the few ranchers and prospectors 
in this portion of the country, as well 
as the game laws of Colorado, forbid 
more than one deer or elk being found 
in camp at one time. Those rules we were 
minded strictly to adhere to. Another 
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time-honored custom which we had ob- 
served, was to share a saddle of meat 
with the nearest rancher, who, luckily 
enough, happened to be our friend, 
Turner, and he volunteered to guide us 
to the “Flat Top” mountains, near the 
Craig River, some thirty miles away. 
The “Flat Tops” are a series of thickly 
wooded hills from 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea level, with an occasional peak 
running above timber line and covered 
well with snow throughout the year. 
The next day we spent in a wild climb 
up ravines, gorges and brush-covered 
hog backs. Frequently the thick timber 
and fallen trees barred our progress and 
it became necessary for us to act upon the 
maxim that the longest way around is 
the shortest way there. It was several 
days, however, before we discovered any 
elk sign, which we found finally way up 
in the mountains near timber line, far 
above the usual range of the black tail. 
‘There were indications that a large body 
of elk had been recently pasturing in the 
vicinity, and as the signs were about two 
days old, we immediately got in march- 
ing order. Progress was slow and dif- 
ficult ; pines, firs, spruces, miles and miles 
of tree-tops seemed to bar our way. The 
elk went lower and we came into the 
easier traveling of quaking asps, cotton- 
woods, live oaks, juniper and buck brush, 
rich coarse buffalo grass and wild grain, 


and an occasional piece of pine forest. 


following the long slope of a hillside. But 
we never came up with the game, so we 
moved on our camp to a more promising 
site. 

After two days of travel Turner, our 
guide, announced we were close to a 
“considerable” bunch of elk, and we 
camped at nightfall in a little draw. 
Two big elk came lowing out of the forest 
to drink in-a stream below, but it was too 
dark to take any chances in shooting at 
them. 

Long before light appeared next morn- 
ing we broke camp and were ready to be- 
gin the quest. Coming over a littlé rise 
of ground we startled a bunch of about 
eight black tail, five does and some small 
bucks. They were so tame that, had we 
wished, we might have annihilated the 
entire bunch. However, we kept steady 
to the main charce, as we did not wish to 
scare the elk. 

We soon discovered our elk, which 
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were in an unusually big bunch of about 
sixty, not half a mile from where we 
had pitched camp. They circled at first 
on seeing us, then ran in lumbering 
fashion into the timber. Turner raised 


-his rifle, firing into the bunch, and 


brought down a good buck with a 45-90 
well placed behind the shoulder-blade, 
while the Doctor and I spurred our 
horses and went half a mile straight up 
hill at as hot a pace over the rough coun- 
try as our horses would stand; then into 
the woods. We felt nothing could be 
gained by following the bunch up from 
behind. We heard the guide’s gun sev- 
eral times below us. 

After an impatient wait a couple of doe 
elk slid out into a little. clear patch. Then 
the rest of the bunch came wallowing 
through the brush in file. It was an 
unique spectacle to see those noble ‘animals 
come out of the great blackness of the 
forest in intelligent and orderly manner. 


‘An old doe was in the lead and almost the 


entire bunch followed her rapid pace di- 
rectly towards our position in the brush. 
Their movements were free from any 
confusion. The ease and speed with which 
they came through the forest recalled the 
movements of a body of cavalry. 

The elk seemed to get wind of us at 
about one hundred yards distance, for 
they turned a sharp right-angle and 
plunged again into the heavy spruce tim- 
ber. Now was our opportunity! My 
heart beat high with excitement. The 
Doctor and I singled out a huge elk run- 
ning at about one hundred and sixty 
yards as worthy of our united effort, and 
our shots brought him down. 

At the reports several more elk ran 
out of the brush and followed up the 
main body. We had several other op- 
portunities for a shot, but as this was 
all the meat and heads we could dispose 
of, we brought our game together and 
photographed it. The remainder of the 
day was spent in preparing the heads 
for packing to Steamboat Springs and 
jerking the venison which the guide 
wished to use for his winter’s meat. The 
next day we left for the camp at Mad 
Creek with three magnificent heads. - 

Our party enjoyed the lovely Indian- 
summer weather, although the nights 
were extremely cold, and we realized that 
at any moment we might be shut in for 
weeks by a heavy fall of snow. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


IN TACTICS AND PLAY 
By Walter Camp 


AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH 
GAME, 


\ \ 7 HEN football in its proper form 
was wholly unknown here, it 

was an old story at Harrow, 

Rugby, Charterhouse and Westminster. 
Football in the United States previous 
to the ’seventies, can be dismissed as hav- 
ing no semblance to the modern game. 
In the ’seventies a sport something after 
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was lukewarm, and not until Harvard 
visited Canada and there learned the pos- 
sibilities of the Rugby Union sport, did 
it really assume any special prominence 
in college athletic affairs. 

Harvard introduced it among Ameri- 
can colleges by playing a compromise 
match with Yale in which the rules of 
Rugby Union and American Association 
were hopelessly mixed. But the next 


Wedge Formation at Kick-Off under Old Rules. 


the order of English Association foot- 
ball was played. But the interest in it 


, *These articles have been written with the view of instruct- 
ing the present player no less than entertaining the old, and 
more capable men could not have osen. Mr. Cam; 

was one of the early sponsors of American football; Mr. 
Brooke was one of most skilled all-round kickers; Mr. 
Haughton the most expert punter; and Mr. Chadwick among 
the most stalwart guards the game has yet developed.—Editor. 


year the Rugby Union rules were adopted 
in their entirety, and from this point be- 
gins the interesting history of American 
college football. 

This adoption of Rugby Union took 
place in the fall of 1876, and it must be re- 
membered in this connection that no mat- 
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ter how old the game of football may 
have been in England, it was not until 
comparatively recently, even there, that 
the possibilities of the sport were really 
recognized. It was not until 1871 that, at 
the request of Scotland, the number on the 
team was reduced from 20 to 15. Even 
then the short passing now recognized in 
England was not indulged in to any ex- 
tent, and, in fact, it was the Oxford team 
of 1882 that first really developed this fea- 
ture of the English play. Hence those 
who look upon the development of the 
American sport as something untradi- 
tional, and advancing outside the canons 
of good old English Rugby Union, should 
remember that the game, even in Eng- 
land, although progressing much more 
slowly, has made very definite advances 
in the last twenty years. The only differ- 
ence is that the American, being governed 
so little by tradition, has blazed his way 
more rapidly and with more freedom to- 
wards unusual developments. 


POSITION PLAY AND SCRIMMAGE. 


When Harvard and Yale played their 
match in New Haven in the autumn of 
1876 such positions as that of tackle, 
end-rush, guard and snap-back were un- 
known. In fact, the quarter-back was not 
even known. The teams were divided as 

‘were the English teams into forwards, 


Running with Ball After Touching In from Side Line. 


A Familiar Play of Years Ago. 


half-backs and backs. In the scrimmage 
the ball was placed upon the ground and 
the rushers of both sides crowded about 
it and endeavored to kick it in the direc- 
tion of the opponents’ goal. 


. Both : teagzwse-sdon made some rather 
‘ Khe 
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crude discoveries that the ball might be 
pushed out with the foot and thus enable 
the half-back to seize it, but such a thing 
as a definite play of this sort had not been 
developed, and the principal tactics con- 
sisted. in punting the ball, running with it, 
and some erratic passing. 

By the end of the season the possibili- 
ties of the game had begun to dawn upon 
players in both institutions. It was mani- 
fest that for a crowd simply to get around 
the ball and kick indiscriminately and let 
it roll out where it would, did not at all 
suit the American’s idea of order and 
preparation, and, as stated above, even be- 
fore the time of this big match players 
were at work devising means whereby, in- 
stead of kicking the ball through, their 
players could kick it to one side, and thus 
get it out of the scrimmage to their own 
half-backs. 

This same tendency later developed 
among English players, and is repre- 
sented in Canadian football, another out- 
growth of the English Rugby Union, but 
is there known as “heeling out.” At this 
time the American had no more idea of 
what is now known as interference than 
had his English cousin, from whom he 
adopted the sport. It was just as much 
contrary to the rules and their interpreta- 
tion, in this phase, for an American player 
to get between a man running with the 
‘ball and the man in 

front who was about to 
tackle him, as it would 
have been on English 
fields. 

But this. condition of 
affairs did not last long. 
As soon as there came 
the development of the 
quarter-back play, 
namely, snapping the 
ball back with the foot 
(for that is the way in © 
which it was originally 
performed) to a player 
behind the man in the 
center of the rush line, 
and that player or quar- 
ter-back passing it to some one back on 
the line,it dawned upon American players 
that to stand in their positions in the rush 
line and not let the opponents. break 
through was a most admirable assistance 
to give to their half-back who was about 








to run with the ball. At first they did this 
rather gingerly, but soon the practice 
grew until men were actually wrapping 
their arms about their opponents in order 
thus to give their half-back a better 
chance for a run. It was not until this 
period of the game had been 
rcached that the American play- 
er had really felt any particular 
sense of responsibility for the 
development of his own Ameri- 
can game. 

About this time there came 
up the further development of 
individual positions, and es- 
pecial duties were given to the © 
men on the ends, to the tackles. 
who were then called “next to 
the end,” to the center and to 
the guards, who were then 
known as “next to the center.” 
In a year or two the specific 
names “tackle” and “guard” 
were applied as they are now. 

Previous to this there had 
been no rule requiring the side to advance 
a certain distance or surrender the ball, 
and this weakness had given rise to the 
introduction of what was known as the 
block game, that is, a side indefinitely re- 
taining possession of the ball while mak- 
ingno advances into the enemy’s territory. 
When the five-yard advance rule, which 
is now familiar to every football player 
and spectator, was first proposed, it had 
no adherents save the man who proposed 
it. But finally, after a long argument, it 
was adopted tentatively, until October of 
that particular year, and at that time was 
formally ratified. 

Then the over-development of off-side 
interference became threatening, and af- 
ter considerable discussion and some very 
close votes, the legislators determined that 
players of the side having possession of 
the ball could obstruct the opponents with 
their bodies only, not by the use of hands 
orarms. This was at first rebelled against 
vigorously, but was soon made effective. 


ADVENT OF FORMATION PLAY. 


Such in brief was the early progress of 
_ the adopted Rugby Union in this country. 
As for the plays, methods and formations, 
these show a particularly interesting .de- 
velopment. There was absolutely no 
method about the play in the early days of 
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Rugby Union as played at Harvard and 
Yale. When a man got the ball he ran as 
far as he could and then had it down. 
He got the ball as often as he could, and 
nobody knew who was ‘going to get it. 
Sometimes just as he was tackled, or just 





Former Method of Snapping In Ball with the Foot. 


before he was about to be tackled, he 
would pass the ball to a fellow of his side 
near at hand. But in two cases out of 
three this resulted in his losing the ball 
and an opponent securing and running off 
with it. 

The first distinct development of the 
play was that of passing the ball out to the 
quarter, who then fed it to his halves as 
he thought best. Then came some sub- 
dividing of the duties of the men in the 


forward line, so that certain ones of them ‘ 


would run down the field under a kick, 
while others blocked the opponents ; and 
finally, a little later, the development of 
off-side interference in the nature of hold- 


.ing in the rush line. This, while an in- 


fringement of the spirit of the rule, was 
really the beginning of the notion of as- 
sistance ‘to the runner, which has now 
taken on the form of legitimate arrange- 
ment of players into.groups having pro- 
tecting flanks behind which one or more 


. runners may advance. 


This brings us up to the point of devel- 
opment :in the game when tactics, as they 
would now be called, might really be said 


‘tolhave commenced. Up to this time Yale 


had had much the best of all the other col- 
leges, in that in the majority of cases the 
first steps in advance toward the develop- 


ment of the positiong,or of a partigular 
Property of 
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play apparently emanated from New Ha- 
ver., and because of this her teams seemed 
to be about a year in advance of their op- 
ponents. But now began at various univer- 
sities certain specific developments which 
seemed to have independent origin. At 
Princeton there grew up a special ability 
on the part of rushers to get quickly 
through the opposing line. In fact, for 
three or four years that was a distinguish- 
ing mark of Princeton teams. They 
seemed to do this by going through in a 
knife-like manner and with tremendous 
power and dash? Then came at New 
Haven the development of the position of 
guard and his use (instance, especially, 
the case of Heffelfinger) as an interferer 
in assisting the half-back in running 
around the end. 


ADVENT OF THE TACTICIAN. 


About this time Harvard had been de- 
veloping special plays, but the ground- 
work and detail of position had been 
manifestly neglected, so that teams had 
not made the showing that the Universi- 
ty’s numbers and position in other sports 
would warrant. Then came the advent of 
the true tactician on the football field in 
the person of Mr. Deland, of Boston. Up 
to that time certain formations had been 
made by teams, and those formations had 
been useful in advancing the runner or the 
ball, but they were very crude, and most 
of them entirely dependent upon a simple 
wedge formation into which the men as- 
sembled themselves either just. before the 
ball was snapped or immediately upon its 
being snapped. 

Mr. Deland introduced:a practical and 
new theory in that he determined to get a 
certain number of men 
into rapid motion, and 
with that body make an 
assault upon the op- 
ponents, who, either 
restrained by rule, or 
fearful of committing a 
mistake; were obliged to 
remain almost motion- 
less, and who thus were 
unable to meet with ef- 
fective resistance such 
an onslaught. This 
theory he developed 
into what was known 
as a “flying wedge,” 
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A Tackle, when Tackling below the Hips, 
Was Illegal. 
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defeated Harvard that year and the fol- 
lowing year when these plays were at 
their best, the success of Yale was due 
more largely to the self-reliant calmness 
and steadiness of her general play, and 
her thorough perfection in detail of each 


position than to any other cause. Cer- 


tainly the tactics of the Harvard team 
were superior. . 

Not long after the advent of Mr. De- 
land a new football tactician came upon 
the field in the shape of Mr. Woodruff, 
formerly of Yale, then of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He developed the draw- 
ing back of one or more heavy men from 
the rush line and using them both as men 
to run with the ball as well as for inter- 
ferers in protecting his other runners. An- 
other step of his which preceded this and 
was of especial interest was the “flying in- 
terference,” in which part of his men ran 
across the field behind their own line, 
reaching the opposing end and tackle in 
advance of the runner, and thus doubling 
up the number of interferers as well as 
giving added momentum. This play, 
however, speedily gave way to his further 
development of throwing the heavy men 
back of the line, in which he has done such 
remarkable execution. 

At the same time that Mr. Deland was 
devising these plays at Cambridge, and 
Mr. Woodruff his special plays at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Yale was de- 
veloping a play between the end and 
tackle, whose particular strength con- 
sisted mainly of the sharpness of turn. 
which the runner was able to make and 
the change in the direction of hi$ inter- 
ferers. This was the play by which Mc- 
Clung made his remarkable runs, and 
which really for two or 
three years was the béte 
noir of Yale’s oppon- 
ents. This and the 
short wedge on tackle 
and guard, by which 
Butterworth found his 
way through opposing 
lines; both had an ad- 
vantage for Yale, in 
that they were in no 
way spectacular, and 
hence did not attract 
the opponents’ atten- 
tion from what seemed 
to be the perfect sim- 
plicity of the play. 
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Princeton at about this period had made 
the most of the position of end rusher, and 
was using that in conjunction with heavy 
work in the center of the line to perfect a 
style of play which involved the starting 
of the half-back, or end, from his own side 
of the line and crossing over with a rather 
long swing, with the assistance of even 
his own tackle, making a round-the- 
end play with a very heavy mass inter fer- 
ence. This play in its effect was not very 
unlike Mr. Woodruff’s swinging inter- 
ference, but was rather slower of develop- 
ment and far more compact when it 
reached the end. It was this which 
proved so disastrous to the Yale team in 
New York, and also to Harvard at Cam- 
bridge. 


MIDDLE-WEST AND WESTERN PLAY. 


Passing now from the East to the Wes, 
Mr. Stagg, of the University of Chicago, 
developed more trick plays than almost 
any other man who has ever been con- 
nected with football. The concealed ball, 
double passes, and even triple passes and 
criss-crosses, were especially dwelt upon 
by this strategist. . These plays had rather 
gone out of vogue in the East when Mr. 
Stagg journeyed westward,. and it was 
not until the visit of one of his teams to 
Philadelphia where, with the assistance of 
Herschberger, the phenomenal punter, it 
made a most excellent showing, that in- 
terest was once more aroused in these 
fancy plays. Mr. Stagg’s team was not 
successful in winning the game, but very 
certainly raised the standard of belief in 
middle-western football prowess. Other 
visits and interchange of matches 
strengthened the reputation of the Middle 
West very materially. 

Meantime, thanks to Messrs. Stagg and 
Herschberger, kicking was being brought 
forward more strongly in that section 
than it was in the East, and at the time of 
Herschberger’s visit on the Chicago team 
there was no doubt of his ability to out- 
punt any man of the Eastern teams, as 
well as outdrop and outplace him. It is 
fair to say that it was this stimulus which 
hastened the advance in kicking methods 
in the East. 

In the Middle West, O’Dea, of Wiscon- 
sin, followed, and was for a time matched 
against Herschberger, and the two were 
a marvelous pair, so far as kicking was 


- concerned. 


1% 


Still farther West, on the Pacific Coast, 
an early visit of Eastern coaches did much 
to help the sport in two ways. First, in in- 
troducing methods of play that were up- 
to-date, and, second, and more important, 
introducing ideas of sport separated from 
that of the professional. Ever since thet 
first journey of Eastern coaches to the 
Coast, there has never been a year when 
one or both of the principal teams, Berke- 
ley and Stanford, has not been coached 
by Eastern players, and something of an 
idea of their ability and understanding of 


A Long Pass in the Days When the Ball would Some- 
times be Thrown Half-Way Across the Field. 


the game can be gained from the fact that 
the Carlisle Indians, who had made such 
an excellent showing in the East, jour. 
neyed out there last Christmas, and were 
only able to secure a victory by two 
points, a single safety touch-down hav- 
ing-been made by the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


THE GAME’S POSSIBILITIES. 


But to return once more to the East. 
and the development of the game in the 
last three or four years. The time had 
come when the game must be rounded out 
to a better fulness or else progress would 
cease, and it is perhaps fairest to say that 
Princeton aided most in this all-round de 
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velopment at the time when Baird came 
to the front there by doing such excellent 
punting. It was with him as a kicker that 
Princeton made such a remarkable show- 
ing, in the year when she defeated both 
Harvard and Yale. It is true that, al- 
though her kicking game was the main 
instrument of Harvard’s defeat, Yale was 
able to block that kicking game through 
the ability of her rushers to get through 
the line and reach Baird before he could 
get the ball away. But Princeton’s long 
end-mass interference won the day for 
her, and the possibility of her kicking 

e was sufficiently attractive to make 
all the other teams see the necessity of de- 
veloping that side of the sport. 

For the last few years nothing es- 
pecially new in the line of the running 
game has come to the front, but decided 
advances have been made in punting and 
drop kicking, and especially in the man- 
agement of the kicking game. -Last year 
in one of the most important matches of 
the season, the Yale-Princeton game, two 
as phenomenal drop kicks were made as 
have ever been seen on any field, and that, 
tco, under the nervous strain of a contest 
ot the greatest importance. 

Recent coaches have confined them- 
selves principally to the more important 
development of general all-round play 
rather than to designing special tactics, 
but there are several who have shown an 
especial ability in original lines, among 
them Mr. Sanford, of Columbia, and Mr. 
Warner, of Cornell. The latter coach in- 
troduced a play dependent upon bringing 
all the rushers over to one side of the ball, 
and thus securing a most massive inter- 
ference when the ball was started. He 
worked this with the Indians successfully 
last year upon several occasions, and it 
was as spectacular as the Deland flying 
wedge. For all that, the more recent 
progress of the game has been pretty dis- 
tinctly along the lines of better general- 
development and perfection of all points 
of the game rather than in tactics. 

A team with first-class end rushers, one 
or two good punters, and an ability to 
deceive the other side as to when the kick 
is to come and where it is to come, need 
not consider more unique plays. But 
no team can afford to leave the strategy of 
the game so undeveloped that the oppon- 
ents find that they need to watch but three 
men only, and those three men always sta- 
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tionary in the most convenient place for 
them to be followed. It is not necessary 
to have striking plays, but it is necessary 
to have plays which deceive opponents 
and which also admit of getting at least 
five men into the interference with a fair 


measure of certainty. 


No team can afford to invite the attack 
of the opposing forwards upon their two 
half-backs and back, and do this in- 
definitely, because human nature and hu- © 
man strength: cannot stand it. For this 
reason it is necessary for a team, no mat- 
ter what its pluck or strength of com- 
manding ability, to have some certain 
methods of play which, while not perhaps 
every time deceiving the opponents, shall 
nevertheless conceal, until the last mo- 
ment, the point at which the assault is to 
be made, and, as far as possible, the man 
who is to be the final recipient of the ball. 
A team with a few such plays, and a kick- 
ing department well developed, will have 
its attack in good, aggressive form, and 
will be sufficiently serious to menace even 
the best defensive teams. 

There is one point which has not been 
treated of at length in this article because 
space does not at this time permit, and that 
is, the defensive play. Quite as important 
as the attack, and far more difficult to per- 
fect, it is a part of the game upon which 
little has been written, and outside of the 
coaching staff not very much except some 
few general rules is known. The problem 
that confronts a coach who has to develop 
the defensive ability of a football team is a 
most: perplexing one, but it may be out- 
lined in a few words as a sort of conclu- 
sion to this article. 

In the first place, special lines of de- 
fense adapted to special known plays of 
opponents may be interesting and at times 
effective, but they have little to do with 
the main body of defensive play. This de- 
pends upon laying out a system in which 
each man shall be called upon to move as 
short a distance as possible from the place 
at which he is stationed in order to cover 
the ground to the circumference of the 
circle that his comrades on either side 
have in charge. Then having determined 
upon this, to so plan as to be able to give 
weight to certain weak points if they are 
unduly menaced. Finally, to so protect 
by second lines of defense the weakest 
spots, that an error may not prove irre- 
trievable. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE KICKING GAME 
By George H. Brooke 


LTHOUGH American football 
AY sprang into existence as an off- 
shoot of the ancient English Rug- 
ly game, there is at present very little real 
resemblance between the two, farther 
than in similarity of the balls used. Un- 
doubtedly the prolonged hurry-scurry of 
the British game is conducted with much 
method, but our college football can be 
more closely likened to a mimic battle 
- than any other sport the world over, in 
that it gives a greater opportunity for the 
display of strategy in both combined and 
individual movements. Our rival forces 
pause after each play and plunge again 
into scrimmage with an ever-new and 
preconcerted plan of attack or defense. 
The English game is nearly, if not wholly, 
an unbroken kicking game. In America 
we have a much more diversified style of 
play,-and kicking performs but one high- 
ly interesting and important part in the 
general plan of football tactics. Instead 
of holding a rather monotonous prom- 
inence of its own, it lends spectacular va- 
riety to the rest. We like it the better for 
this reason. 

Almost any one of the ever increasing 
number of football enthusiasts who an- 
nually watch the great contests of our col- 
lege elevens, can easily see and appreciate 
the fact that an extra long punt, a clever 
drop, or a muffed kick ever, turns the tide 
of battle; but few -ealize the finer points 
in the art of kicking, its latent possibili- 
ties and its clear-cut position in football 
strategy. 

In the very early days of American 
football, when the players starred it on 
the gridiron in canvas jackets and tights, 
kicking flourished greatly. Bull and Mof- 
fat performed some wonderful feats of 
drop kicking, and Watkinson, Graham, 
Thompson and others were not far be- 
hind them. But with all due respect to 
their remarkable prowess, it must be said 
that conditions were exceptionally favor- 
able to them. The ball then in use was 
much bigger and rounder than the slim, 
spherical little affair now made, and, 
therefore much easier to kick accurately. 
Furthermore, they had “time to burn” in 
getting off their kicks. 


Next came a period when far stricter 
rules and a rigid enforcement did away 
with the holding and straight arm block- 
ing of the first period. Combined meth- 
ods of breaking through were invented, 
and the kicker was often hurried. out of 
all semblance of that nice accuracy that a 
second or more of time allowance would 


Photv by Jennings ‘& Sawyer, Puila. 
Beginning of Straight Punt, Before Ball is Dropped 


on Foot. 


have made possible. Drop kicking well- 
nigh died a natural death, and frequent 
blocked punts marred the beauty of the 


game. A host of good kickers, Butter- 
worth, Homans, Thayer, King, Bagley 
and others represented this period. They 
possessed all the natural ability of their 
predecessors, but were heavily handi- 
capped by this fatal uncertainty in the ele- 
ment of time. 

In ’096 and ‘97 the clever time-saving 
scheme of having the center rush snap 
the ball directly to the kicker came into 
vogue. This has brought the conditions 
for kicking back to their proper adjust- 
ment, and development in all branches has 
taken on a new life. Successful drop 
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kickers are coming forward in all of the 
colleges, and the “whirling punt,” which 
requires time, and the “placement kick,” 
a newer departure, are now regularly and 
successfully used. 

There arevthree varieties of kicking, 
the punt, the drop and the place kick. The 
latter two are not so important as the 


First Position in the “Whirling Punt.” 


punt, because they are not as commonly 
used, are much inore easily mastered, and 
are never counted as sure factors in the 
winning and losing of a game. The cun- 
ning toe of a Fludson or the brilliancy of a 
Poe may turn the tide of victory at the 
last critical moment with a goal from the 
field, but the punt leaves its mark on 
every fluctuation in the course of play and 
paves the way for both touchdowns and 
field goals. The drop and the place kicks 
require great dexterity and coolness, but 
their objective never varies—the goal 
posts are always there—and the kicking 
of them is simply a matter of getting close 
enough to the goal, a result depending 
on the ability of the kicker. Unlike punt- 
ing, they play no important part in the 
general strategy of football. In drop 
kicking the ball is usually let fall with a 
slight forward tilt, and success depends 
almost entirely upon the adroitness with 
which the ball is hit the very instant it 
rises from the ground. A fraction too 
late or too soon means failure. The 
“placement kick,” in which the snapped 
ball is caught by the quarter and held for 
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the kicker, rivals the drop, but I doubt if 
it will ever displace that time-honored 
and graceful play. 

When we come to consider punting, we 
are fairly and squarely launched into the 
tactics of football. The part‘it plays in the . 
winning or losing of a game is so import- 
ant that no coach can afford to neglect 
its careful cultivation. It varies with 
every shifting scene of the battle, and 
either fluked or blocked punts are likely 
to result in a humiliating touchdown; or 
an error in height, distance or placing 
may lose all the hoped-for advantages. 

The good punter must be endowed with 
the ready wit and steady coolness to real- 
ize and to seize every opportunity offered 
by the poor judgment of his opponents 
or the clever strategy of his own side. 
Above all, he must know thoroughly well 
what he can do, and then confidently pro- 
ceed to do it. Kicking at random is like 
firing heavy shot over the heads of an 
enemy. Every punt has its objective pos- 
sibility, and the more the kicker practices 
to attain this, the more efficient and use- 
ful will his punting gradually come to be. 
One of the greatest advantages which we 
Americans claim for our game of foot- 
ball is that it cultivates the practical qual- 
ities of the brain. The art of skilful punt- 
ing certainly illustrates the justness of 
this claim most clearly. 

Football is divided into attack and de- 
fence. The attacking side is allowed three 
tries, called “downs,” to advance the ball 
a total of five yards or more. If, after 
two trials, such a result seems improbable, 
then the punt is used to send-the ball as 
far away from goal as possible before the 
kicking side goes on its defence. This is 
the simplest use of the punt—converting 
it into a last resort. It is the kindergarten 
stage of football development. Modern 
methods give punting a far higher posi- 
tioninfootballstrategy. Its great ground- 
gaining possibilities are now realized and 
developed, but not even yet to, their high- 
est extent. ; 

The first object of punting is to get the 
ball out of dangerous territory, or that 
close proximity to goal where a fumble 
or a foul might give the ball to the other 
side within easy striking distance of goal. 
Many a game has been lost by a neglect 
of this common-sense rule of play. The 
second object is to gain as much ground 
as possible by the punt. The expert kick- 
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er will remember that the mere sending 
of a long kick down the field is not gain- 
ing ground. He will keep in mind the 
possibility of passing the opposing backs 
by sailing the ball over their heads or out 
of their reach. If this is improbable, he 
will endeavor to do two things: First, to 
kick as far and as high as he can without 
sending the ball beyond the reach of his 


ends, and second, to do it in such a puz-. 


ziing manner that the opposing players 
will be likely to misjudge and to muff the 
ball. 

The placing of kicks can never be de- 
pended upon, but it is much-easier to pass 
one man in the back field than two. If 
the ball is sent over his head or past him, 
it may roll for a great distance and actual- 
ly change the fate of the game. If an 
eleven is drilled for quick work, it can 
surprise the other team by an unexpected 
punt. The results of a rolling kick are 
so decisively important that I am always 
surprised to see a team foolishly tlounder- 
ing into scrimmage when time and oppor- 
tunity are ripe for this play. If the field 
captain waits till the third down, his 
chance is gone, for the rival leader then 
expects a kick and sends two men back to 


rather surprising success of quick 
and clever players in running back kicks 
last autumn was due to lack of ‘judgment 
on the part of the full-backs. Owing to 
the time-saving method above mentioned, 
the ball can be gotten away very quickly. 
This possibility was not takeri-into their 
calculations, and very often the ends wére 
left far behind. ce 

As a matter of fact, the probability of 
passing generally is very small; hence, in 
order.not to outkick the ends, the ball 
should be usually raised very high into 
the air. This-species of punt is more dif- 
ficult to judge and to catch, anda good 
pair of ends are always down on it, ready, 
either to hold the ground gained or to 
pounce.onto a muff.: In a certain sense, it 
is an endeavor to gain ground on the kick 
without losing the ball. 

On this same principal is the quarter- 
back kick.. The quarter-back punts the 
ball to one side and slightly over the line 
of scrimmage. If it is well placed, the 
three backs who have run out, keeping on 
side, have an equal if not better chance 
than the opposing team to secure the ball, 
thus putting a first down to their credit. 
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The quarter-back kick, when first used, 
met with signal success, and is still very 
practicable. 

Thus we see that there is an objective 
possibility for every kick. The ball may 
go over the heads or out of the reach of 
opposing backs and roll for a splendid 
gain. It may be caught, but at the very 
instant of the catch the ends will arrive to 
save the gain. It may be muffed, and, the 
ends being-there, they will not only se- 
cure it for a first down, but may even rush 
it over the goal line in a free field. 

The kicker is a part of a team. The 


‘most perfect exhibition of extremely long 


kicking may result in pure individualism. 
Herschberger came dut of the West and 
showed the Eastern cracks magnificent 
punting for distance. But a Daly or a 
Hutchinson would have caught his might- 


Finish of the *‘ Whirler.” 


iest effort, and then, with an unobstruct- 
ed start, have cut down the gain any- 
where from ten to fifty yards. 

We now come to a short discussion of 
the kit:ds of punts best adapted to meet all 
requirements. The long, low, straight 
punt is best fitted for driving the ball over 
the heads of the backs, because it can be 
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gotten off quickly; it goes harder and 
swifter, it rolls farther after striking, and, 
if necessary, it is more easily placed. The 
very high punt gives more time for the 
ends and is harder to handle. This kick, 
however, must usually be made to cover 
from forty to forty-five yards, and its ef- 


First Position in the Drop Kick. 


ficiency depends upon the height to which 
it is sent while attaining a good length. 

Our most celebrated full-backs have 
varied somewhat in their styles of punt- 
ing, but the differences have been more 
seeming than real, and in most cases un- 
important. There are certain fundamen- 
tal rules applicable to all good punting, 
and any neglect of them is certain to prove 
disastrous to success. The first and main 
object is to cause the ball not only to fly 
in such a manner that the air will not only 
least resist its flight, but, on the other 
hand, will be made to serve as a counter- 
active force to the attraction of gravita- 
tion. The solution of this problem is the 
key to good punting. The movement of 
the ball must be smooth and regular. Any 
half-breed methods will cause it to wabble 
and to “fight the air” so that the strongest 
blow will be powerless to drive it to any 
reasonable distance. 

There are two distinct methods of good 
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punting, the so-called “straight” punt 
and the so-called “whirler.” The former 
is especially adapted to the production of 
the long, low, swift drive, and the latter 
to the very high one. The mode of kick- 
ing varies distinctly in each case, and it is 
because this contrast is not realized that 
but one player out of seventy-five makes a 
first-class punter. 

In the “straight” punt the ball is hit 
squarely on the end with the extended in- 
step. It is set spinning flat on the air—a 
line through its ends would be parallel to 
the earth—and it sails along in this posi- 
tion until the end. The so-called “whirl- 
er” is the acme of the art of kicking, and 
it takes months, and, I might say, years, 
to master it. The ball is struck or cut on 
the side and just back of center with an 
extended instep, and rotates like a rifle 
bulet on the axis of its ends. The swing 


The Act of Kicking the Drop Kick. 


of the leg is perpendicular, and the ball is 
met directly in front of the body. The 
first part of its flight is straight; then, as 
the spin lessens, the movement becomes 
more and more subject to air currents, 
and the latter end of its flight is so un- 
certain as to make it exceedingly difficult 
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to judge. This ball can also be kicked 
much Higher than the “straight” kick. 

The ideal punter of the future must be 
a master of both the “straight” and the 
“whirler,” and must possess an instinctive 
judgment which will tell him when to 
use the one or the other, and with this the 
coolness to execute with certainty and 
precision. 

It has become the custom to assign the 
drop and place kicking to different play- 
ers, and, while this plan may result in giv- 
ing each player more time to practice his 
particular style, yet,on the whole, I should 
say that it would be better for one player 
to execute them all. Cool judgment and 
a perfect union of eye and foot are essen- 
tial to all successful kicking. These are 
best acquired by practice in games, and 
this sort of practice is necessarily some- 
what limited. 
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The slim, spherical shape of the mod- 
ern ball increases the possibilities of long 
distance and high punting to a great de- 
gree while it lessens the certainty of place 
and drop kicking. The small surface of 
the ball reduces the resistance of the air, 
but also presents a smaller space for the 
accurate blow of the foot. 

I have heard it said that a first-class 
kicker is born, not made. True it is that 
our best full-backs have nearly all pos- 
sessed a certain knack only characteristic 
of the all-round athlete, but a look into 
their school and college careers will show 
that they were self-made in the best sense 
of the word. Long-continued, diligent 
and common-sense practice made them, 
and this is as necessary to the art of kick- 
ing as to any other accomplishment which 
requires the like degree of subtle dexter- 
ity and skill. : 


A MANUAL IN PUNTING 
By Percy D. Haughton 


INCE the “flying interference” and 
“momentum. mass plays” were 
abolished, and especially at Har- 

vard, Yale and Princeton (Pennsylvania 


still holding to set rushing tactics), there 


has been rapid development in kicking. 
Nowadays a team usually begins by test- 
ing its opponent’s kicking, this practice 
being continued until the ball is secured 
within striking distance—usually thirty 
to forty yards of the enemy’s line—when 
rushing tactics are relied. upon in a,final 
attempt to score. 

But in order to gain this coign of van- 
tage one must employ the best kind of 
punting. By this I do not mean brilliant 
and erratic punting—for haphazard kick- 
ing usually favors the opposing team— 
but rather systematic and consistent punt- 
ing. This brings tremendous responsibil- 
ity upon the punter in two ways. Grant- 
ing the opposing teams to be about equal 
in offensive and defensive tactics, it re- 
mains for the punter to gain the opening 
for his team, and, failing, above all to 
prevent his opponents from gaining it. 
The punter, therefore, is a greater factor 
in football than the pitcher in baseball, 


for he must not only prevent runs, ‘but he 
must actually make runs. But while the 
pitcher on most of our college’ nines re- 
ceives a most thorough training from pro- 
fessional baseball men, the punter is apt 
to receive very insufficient coaching, es- 
pecially in system and in the fundamen- 
tals of the science. 
Let us begin, then, at the outset of 
the season, on systematic and. methodical 
lines. First of all, let me warn the punter 
against doing too much at the beginning 
of the.season. Men are very apt to do 
this*arid'the result is a.strained ligament, 
which will never quite mend during the 
remainder of the season. After getting 
the muscles well worked in by running 
and light calisthenics (I recommend es- 
pecially the squatting exercise, which de- 
velops the thigh muscles that. are used in 
punting), fifteen to twenty minutes’ prac- 
tice is ample to begin with, during which 
the punter should have simply the means 
or fundamentals in mind, and should nev- 
er attempt the extreme or actual distance. 
In the matter of clothing, the trousers 
should be loose at the hip and knee, and 
have light padding rather than thick. 
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bunchy wads which interfere with free 
action of the legs. The most important 
part of the apparel, however, and one apt 
to be neglected, is the shoes. There is a 
tendency toward heavy, stiff boots among 
the punters, who think that the heavier 
the boot the longer the punt. This is an 
erroneous idea, for the weight of the 
naked foot, provided it is properly sup- 
ported, is more than sufficient to send the 
ball its maximum distance. It does not 
require weight, but rather velocity and 
suddenness in the blow to send the ball a 
great distance. 

The shoes should not only be light, but 
pliable enough to allow the toe to be point- 
ed with ease. I have found that a com- 
mon baseball shoe, worn over an ankle 
supporter, combined both the above qual- 
ities. Above all, the shoe should be a 
tight fit, so that there shall be no give or 


Photo by Troy, Brookiine. 
Fig. I.—Ball Horizontal. Position When Just About to 
“Step Forward for Kick. 


slipping of the shoe when the actual con- 
tact with the ball takes place. 

Let us now take up the means or prin- 
ciples referred to and examine them care- 
fully. They are arranged according to 
their respective relative importance in the 
formation of a punter on scientific lines. 
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I.—METHOD OR “FORM.” 


During the actual kick—that is, from 
the time the ball reaches the punter’s 
hands until it leaves his foot—there are 
three fundamentals which might be called 

‘the very essence of good punting and 
which should be thoroughly drilled into 
the punter’s mind. They are (a) cer- 
tainty, (b) quickness, (c) uniformity. 
To combine these three requisites the 
punter must first of all be sure of getting 
his punt away cleanly. To accomplish 
this he must get his kick off quicker by a 
full second than most punters do. I men- 
tion this fact, for, by my watch, I have 
seen a punter in a championship game 
take three seconds to kick, from the time 
the ball was snapped until it left his foot, 
when the same should have been done in 
from one and three-quarters to two sec- 
onds. After he has conquered these two 
difficulties and has got one kick off cor- 
rectly, let him try to do the same thing 
again and again, thereby securing uni- 
formity, upon which hangs the success of 
sureness and quickness. 

Now that these requisites are pointed 
out, let us see how to attain them. First 
of all comes the position or stance, which 
the kicker takes before the ball is passed. 
One of the following two stances should 
be chosen, for any other requires more 
than one step forward (against which 
there should be an iron rule) before kick- 
ing : 

Stance 1. Stand with both feet square 
to the line, the weight being well forward 
on the toes, and the hands outstretched to 
receive the ball: As the ball is passed 
step back with left foot from eight to ten 
inches, keeping the weight on right foot 
and the body well forward. The position 
of the legs and body (Figure I.) at 
this stage is much like the runner starting 
in a long distance event. Just as the ball 
is about to be caught bring the left foot 
a full step forward, the right’ foot re- 
maining in its original position, until the 
swing of the right leg begins, at the end of 
which the actual kick takes place. 

Stance 2. Take position with left foot 
back from twelve to fifteen inches. This 
position is maintained until just before 
the ball is caught, when the left foot is 
brought forward as above described, and 
the kick results. 

Both these stances cause the punter to 
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take only one step forward from his orig- 
inal position, therefore both are allow- 
able. Personally I always preferred the 
former, because I could get more forward 
momentum into the body, thereby getting 
in a swifter blow. 

In both stances the position of the legs 
and body is identical, when the ball is 
caught by the punter. Their only differ- 
ence is that in the former the backward 
step is taken with the left leg as the ball 
approaches the punter, while in the latter 
this position of the legs is taken before the 
ball is snapped. I mention these two 
stances because to some the first does not 
come naturally. If this be so, by all 
means choose the latter. In either case 
the right foot should be seven and a half 
to eight yards from the line of scrimmage. 

The beginning of the actual kick is the 
catch. The ball should always be caught 
with the harids in order to save as much 
time as possible. The next stage is 
where most punters begin to have trouble. 
When the ball is caught it must be 
put in. proper position for kicking be- 
fore it is dropped to the foot. Most punt- 
ers do not take the trouble to do this; if 
the ball lands in their hands at a bad 
angle they either let it fall as it is, or they 
endeavor to make it turn in the air so that 
it will strike the foot at the proper angle. 
Both of these methods are absolutely 
wrong; the first, 1. e., dropping the ball 
haphazard, being almost ludicrous. As I 
have said, the ball must be in proper po- 
sition (Figure II.) before it leaves the 
hands. This can be accomplished either 
by shifting it in the hands, or, without 
Icsing the first hold, by turning the wrists 
until it is in proper position for kicking. 
The latter method is quickest and safest, 


and will also save many a fumble. It re-. 


quires considerable practice and is more 
knack than skill. 

Many kickers drop the ball at ran- 
dom, others toss it so that it will land 
right ; but a still better way is not to let 
go of it at all. Rather let the foot kick 
it out of the hands. This is a slight 
exaggeration, I admit, but, if done cor- 
rectly, the ball will drop such a short 
distance that to the onlooker it appears 
as if it were actually kicked from the 
hands (Figure V.). In this way, grant- 
ing that the ball is held correctly, there is 
little or no time for it to go awry before 
the foot meets it: At first this will not 
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come naturally, but if the ball is held at 
arm’s length and the hands lowered, the 
punter, if he does not get it exactly, will 
at least minimize the danger of the ball 
turning in the air from its proper position 
between the time it leaves his hand and 
comes in contact with the foot. This 


Photo by T oy, Brookline. 
Fig. I1.—Almost Horizontal Ball ; Correct Position of Foot 


again will seem an insignificant detail, 
but again I say it is all important. Every 
other fundamental may be correctly per- 
formed, yet if the ball be not placed cor- 
rectly on the foot, the kick will invariably 
goastray. In other words, a great major- 
ity of the bad punts are caused by im- 
proper dropping, which in turn causes im- 
proper placing on the foot. Every one 
who has done any punting will surely rec- 
ognize this, and when one remembers that 
a punt is a matter of 40 to 50 yards in a 
field of 110 yards, it is well worth while 
to pay attention even to the most minute 
detail, if said detail is liable to cause one 
bad punt. This brings us to the time 
when the ball is struck by the foot. The 
actual contact of ball and foot is interest- 
ing as well as extremely important, and 
can be looked at from these points of 
view: The position of the ball, the posi- 
tion of the foot, and the manner in whicl: 
the ball is-struck by the foot. 
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It is difficult to lay down any one rule 
as to the position or angle at which the 
ball should be when struck by the foot. 
Some punters get extraordinary results 
from kicking the ball with its longest axis 
vertical to the ground (Figure III.) , while 
others get equally good results with the 
axis horizontal. Personally I always 
practiced with the axis almost horizontal 
(Figure IT.), because I met the ball with 
the foot very high from the ground, and 
secondly because I found that the “spiral 


Photo by Troy, Brookline. ; 
Fig. I11.—Vertical Axis of the Ball. Wrong Position 
of Foot. 


twist,” discussed later, was more easily 
imparted at this angle. Among the many 
conflicting theories on this subject, I think 
the punter’s judgment is the best, al- 
though I strongly advise the horizontal 
position. 

In the position of the foot, however, 
there is distinctly a wrong and a right 
way. If the foot is allowed to remain at 
its natural angle (Figure III.), (that is, 
with the sole at right angles with the 
shin), when the kick takes place the ball 
is struck by the toe, instep and lower shin 
simultaneously. Therefore, the ball is 
not being hit in one place, but rather in 
three places (by the toe, instep and lower 
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shin), and the slightest error, such, as 
raising or pointing the toe but ever so lit- 
tle, will cause a corresponding error in 
the direction or rather elevation of the 
ball. 

The correct position, then, of the foot, 
is with the toe pointed or lowered as much 


‘as possible ( Figure II.), and this is 


greatly increased by the pliable shoe. In 
this way the point of contact comes en- 
tirely upon the instep, which is then really 
in the same line as the shin and toe, thus 
giving great control over elevation and at 
the same time hitting the ball a much 
cleaner blow. The pointed toe is essen- 
tial to giving the ‘spiral twist.” 

The spiral punt is a beautiful thing to 
watch, the smooth, even flight making it 
appear as if it come from a rifled cannon 
rather than from a man’s foot. However, 
besides this, it has the distinct advantage 
over the tumbling ball. It is more diffi- 
cult to catch, coming, as it does, “end on,” 
and having a peculiar shoot at the end of 
the flight. Secondly, its sailing qualities 
certainly carry it farther than the ordin- 
ary punt, especially against the wind, 
when it seems to bore its way through the 
air. But it is also an extremely danger- 
ous toy and must be treated accordingly. 
The usual way of imparting the “twist” 
is by taking a step to the side and bring- 
ing the foot across the ball: But the 
slightest misplacement of the ball on the 
foot always causes a very wide kick. At 
his best I have not seen a punter who has 
good or even passable control of his kicks 
when using this method. Therefore, I 
would discard it. 

In the first place, the step one takes in 
kicking must be practically straight for- 
ward, provided the punt is intended to go 
directly ahead. This is not natural to most 
punters, but can:easily be acquired. Then, 
instead of swinging the foot across the. 
ball, simply turn the axis of the ball slight- 
ly across the foot (the farther end to the 
left and the nearer to the right), and al- 
low the ball to hit ever so little on the out- 
side of the instep. The result is that the 
ball gets a tremendous spin by sliding, 
not so much off the side of the foot as 
down the foot, owing to the cross turning. 
of the axis. I really cannot tell why the 
result occurs, but if it is tried, I feel sure 
the punter will gain by it. By stepping 
straight and turning the axis across the 
foot, the punter obtains remarkable con- 
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trol in the direction of his punt, and also 
does away with the fearful risks indulged 
i by drawing his foot across the ball or 
by letting the ball hit on the outside of the 
instep without turning the axis, for the 
swing described by the punter’s leg is di- 
rectly in line with the object aimed at, and 
he has only to place the ball properly on 
the foot to gain his end. If the punt is to 
be directed either to the right or left, the 
step should be in that direction; or, in 
ciher words, directly toward the point at 
which the punter is aiming. 

Let the kick be as the stroke in row- 
ing—full of minute detail, yet absolute- 
ly thorough, smooth and rhythmatic 
throughout. After one perfect kick, en- 
deavor to make all the rest exactly similar 
to it. Try, therefore, in going through 
these steps to begin the next while the 
previous one is still going on. Have 
method, vigor and rhythm in all your mo- 
tions, and when you have accomplished 
all these things, then, and then only, can 
you possibly be considered a sure, quick 
and uniform punter. 


II.—ELEVATION. 


Thus far we have dealt with the punt, 
from the time the ball is snapped until it 
leaves the kicker's foot.. Let us now dis- 
cuss the punt from the time it leaves the 
foot until it strikes the ground and is 
caught by an opponent. 

First among the considerations is the 
proper elevation which should be given to 
a punt. I have never seen a punter kick 
continuously too high. Yet have we not 
all seen prominent college full-backs out- 
kick their ends over and over again, sim- 
ply because they do not give enough ele- 
vation to their punts, their only object be- 
ing to get maximum distance, irrespective 
of all other things? 

I am a great believer in high punting 
for several good reasons. In the first 
place, a punt ascending at an angle of 40 
degrees is more difficult to “block” than 
one rising at a smaller angle, because it 
passes over the heads of the opponents 
at a greater height. Following out this 
theory, if during a game the punter find 
that his kicks are in no danger of be- 
ing blocked, he can stand sometimes as 
much as two yards nearer from his usual 
eight yards to the line of scrimmage. The 
pass is therefore shorter, which not only 
enables the center rush to make a good 
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snap, but also makes the kick quicker, 
owing, of course, to the shortened pass. 
It may be only the fraction of a second, 
but this moment of time often decides 
whether a kick is blocked or not. 
Secondly, a ball kicked: at this angle is 
extremely difficult to catch. The low punt 
is much easier to judge, and coming at, 
rather than down on, the opposing back, 
the ball can be readily caught against the 
body. On the other hand, a high punt de- 
scends almost perpendicularly, so that the 
opposing backs must judge it very pre- 
cisely, and even if this be done with mi- 
nute exactness, the ball has to be caught 


Photo by Troy, Brookline. 


Fig. IV.—Showing Ball on Foot. 


with the hands and arms above, owing to 
the sharpness of descent. 

Added to these difficulties is the pecu- 
liar- uncertainty of descent which a high 
kick has, especially if it be given the spiral 
twist. .This erratic behavior of the ball 
takes place during the last fifteen or twen- 
tv feet of its flight, so that it gives little or 
no time for a back to re-judge it. It is 
caused by the tilting of the ball’s axis 
either up or down. If it happen to be 
pointing down the ball will shoot sudden- 
ly down and ahead ; and if turned upward 
seem to retreat from the would-be catcher. 
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I lay great stress on these non-catch- 
able qualities of the high punt, because, 
as a prominent authority in football once 
said, the kicking department consists not 
only in actual punting, but also in hand- 
ling the opposing side’s punts. 

In the last year or two certain colleges, 


instead of endeavoring to block their op- . 


ponent’s punt, have put all their energies 
into blocking their opponent’s players 
from getting down on the kicks. The 
formation for blocking the ends from fol- 
lowing up the punt makes it essential to 
give more time for them to get down the 
field far enough not only to take advan- 
tage of a fumble, but especially if the ball 
is caught, to tackle the opposing back 
without gain. How else can the extra 
time be given except by keeping the ball 


Photo by Troy, Brookline. 
Fig. V.—Actual Kick. Showing Ball being Kicked from 
Hands. 


longer in the air? Surely not by slowing 
up the kick itself. : 
Although only a very few colleges have 
taken up the idea of blocking opponents 
from getting down the field, I believe it 
will soon become universal, for since the 
“direct pass” has been invented, the num- 
ber of blocked kicks has so enormously 
decreased that an attempt to block the 
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kick does not bring such good results as 
does the new method of blocking the line. 
‘the argument may be raised that if the 
enemy use such tactics, the punter can 
take as much time as he pleases in getting 
his kick away, because the enemy is pay- 
ing all its attention to blocking men, in- 
stead of the ball. Not so, by any means. 
For the enemy may, by a given signal, 
use either method, at his discretion. So 
the same quickness must be retained in 
the actual kick, and there remains no 
other way to give the ends proper time 
than by keeping the ball longer in the air. 
In other words, a high punt. 

Among the fundamentals, one of the 

most important yet troublesome stages of 
the “actual kick” was the transit of the 
ball from the hands to the foot. Now, in 
c:der to send the bail at an angle of 40 
degrees, it is necessary to meet it with the 
foot high up from the ground, and if the 
hands be lowered the punter will decrease 
this transit tremendously ; so short is the 
drop of the ball that, as I have said, to the 
onlookers it appears as if actually kicked 
from the hands. 
_ By this method, too, the ball can be 
dealt a sharper blow, so essential to dis- 
tance, than in kicking a lower punt—be- 
cause, not meeting the ball until so late in 
the swing, the foot acquires greater ve- 
locity than if the ball were met sooner. 

Against high punting there are some 
plausible arguments, which, however, can 
be easily refuted. Men argue that the 
high punt has no roll after landing, owing 
to its perpendicular descent. This is not 
true, for owing to the ball’s peculiar form, 
the roll depends to a great extent upon 
how it lands. Every one has witnessed a 
low, hard punt stop short on the first 
bound simply because it landed in ‘a man- 
ner which prevented the roll. No human 
being can control this part of the kick. 

It is argued that against the wind high 
punting is an absolute failure, but against 
the wind every punter naturally kicks 
lower than usual, so it is only fair to ap- 
ply this style to the high-punting class. 

III.—ACCURACY AND PLACING. 

The next principle in punting is to 
place kicks on the field of play in such a 
manner as to obtain the best results. Ac- 
curacy in punting relies upon the two fun- 
damentals, sureness and uniformity, to a 
greater extent than one would suppose, 
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for until the punter is sure of getting his 
kick away correctly, and is sure of doing 
this again and again in exactly the same 
nianner, he cannot be said to have good 
control of his punts. Although these fun- 
damentals are essential for control, the 
real secret lies in the direction in which 
tlie punter steps. 

Step straight toward the direction in 
which the kick is intended to go. In this 
way the swing of the kicking leg is 
brought into the plane of direction, and it 
reinains only to place the ball properly on 
the foot to have the desired result. ~ 

Only after the punter has become pro- 
ficient in the accuracy of his kicks is it 
time to consider where to place them. 
In general, the best place for a punt to 
land is as near as possible to the side 
line. In this way one of two things hap- 
pens. Either the ball goes out of bounds, 
or, if the opposing back catches it, he is 
cornered, as it were, and is, therefore, less 
liable to evade the punter’s ends. If he is 
downed anywhere within fifteen yards of 
the side line, it places the enemy in a dis- 
advantageous position from which to 
punt, because it is always bad policy to 
kick from a position nearer than fifteen 
yards from the side line, for fear of the 
ball going “out of bounds” on the near 
side of the field before it has gone the 
required distance. To kick across the 
field from such a position is extremely 
dangerous, for the side line is too far 
away to be sure of putting the ball out, 
a it gives opposing backs too clear a 

eld. 

If the ball be close to the punter’s goal 
line, it is always good policy to kick out 
of bounds, thus preventing the opposing 
side from a fair catch and attempt at goal 
from field. Likewise, if within punting 
distance of the opponent’s goal line, en- 
deavor to send the punt out of bounds as 
close to the goal line as possible. In both 
cases, granting that the ball is more than 
fifteen yards from side line, always direct 
the punt towards the side line that is far- 
thest from you, because you are then kick- 
ing at the side line, and can put the ball 
out within a short distance of where you 
aim, while if you endeavor to put the kick 
out of bounds on the near side of the field, 
you are kicking really along the side line, 
and the ball is therefore liable to go out 
before the punt has gone its full distance. 
In this way, I admit, there is a slight loss 
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in actual distance, but you are almost sure 
to gain the desired result, and the loss of a 
few yards in distance is nothing so long 
as you accomplish what you aim to do. 

By using the above methods, a punter, 
although he be out-kicked 4s far as actual 
distance is concerned, can often out-gen- 
eral his opponent so that the net result of 
their punts will be equal. 


1V.— DISTANCE. 


I have reserved actual distance in punt- 
ing until the end, in order of importance, 
because by itself it is really the least im- 
portant of the great principles. That is, 
if the punter neglect the various consid- 
erations which have been placed before 
this one, and attempt to kick simply for 
distance, he will fare badly when inst 
a man who has been thoroughly drilled 
in aforesaid requisites. A second reason 
for placing this particular subject last is 
because the average, and especially the 
young punter, is anxious to show how far 
he can kick, and is prone to omit the de- 
tails and fundamentals upon which such 
stress has been laid. 

Against this I say that he should prac- 
tice at least two weeks before attempting 
te get good length to his punts. If he 
does not, in the first place his leg cannot 
stand the strain, and, secondly, he will be, 
as a house built upon sand—without 
pioper foundation. 

In order to attain maximum distance in 
punting the kicker must consider, first, 
proper elevation, and, second, how to deal 
such a blow as will give the greatest ve- 
locity to the ball. Back of the actual 
swing of the leg, the body is a pivot upon 
which the leg is hung, as it were; and the 
more momentum that is given to this 
base the greater will be the force impart- 
ed by the swing of the leg. Therefore, 
the body should be started forward as 
if the punter were starting in a race. 
In this race, however, the start is the 
whole, for at the end of one step the 
kick takes place and the race is then 
over. Having got as much momentum 
iuto the body as the circumstances will 
allow, let us see how best to use the leg. 
The leg is a pendulum with remarkable 
spring in it, and should be used as such. 
It is not so much brute force as a pecu- 
liar snap of the leg at the end of the swing 
which gives velocity to the ball. Endeav- 
or then, to give the ball a sharp click rath- 
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er than a heavy blow. This kind of a 
blow is extremely difficult to explain in 
words, for there is more knack to it than 
anything else. Many punters straighten 
the leg too soon (Figure III.), so that it 
is rigid, when ‘contact with the ball takes 
place, and it is therefore without spring. 
Rather the leg should be slightly bent 
(Figure II.) until the foot almost hits 
the ball; then, by straightening it with a 
snap from the knee, the peculiar click or 
snap-blow is given, which causes greater 
velocity than if the knee were straight- 
ened before the ball was reached. (Fig- 
ure IV.). 

Of course, a good, full swing is neces- 
sary, as in golf, but it is the final snap of 
the leg, accentuated with the wrists in 
golf, which gives to the ball an extra im- 
petus. Often in practice the punter will, 
without meaning to, and with apparently 
little effort, send his kick an extraordin- 
ary distance. This means that he has hit 
the ball exactly the right kind of a blow, 
and if he analyzed this blow he would dis- 
cover that it was by using the leg in the 
above manner that he obtained such a re- 
markable result. 

As a parting warning let me beseech 
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the punter not to practice too much. This 
may seem strange advice, but let me ex- 
plain further. During the daily practice 
at our colleges a certain time is allotted to 
punting. The punter is told-to go out and 
practice for a half hour, let us say. This 
is quite proper in the early part of the 
season, but if kept up to the end, and it 
usually is, the punter will become stale in 
his kicking, just as he will get overtrained 
physically if allowed to do too much work 
in other ways. 

Instead of practicing so many minutes 
or hours, the punter in the early part of 
the season should work, always keeping 
the fundamentals in mind, until his leg 
feels tired. By mid-season he should have 
corrected most of his faults, and therefore 
apt to be in “top form.” From then on is 
the time when the punter is liable to do 
too much practicing. Granting that he is 
kicking well and to the best of his ability, 
he should not practice any stated length 
of time, but take from fifteen to twenty 
punts a day, simply to keep his hand in. 
If he finds himself getting slow or losing 
control of his kicks, etc., let him then 
practice as long as his leg will allow, un- 
til this fault be corrected. 


THE FOOTBALL PLAYER’S HARNESS 
By Charles Chadwick 


rior is a canvas-and-leather cousin 

to the steel-armored knights of the 
middle ages. The daily press with its 
savage portrayal of the gridiron hero— 
nay, the actual appearance of that much- 
advertised individual, seen from the dis- 
tance of the bleachers—lends color to the 
popular conception of him as an unwieldy 
sort of creature, bound round with leather 
trappings, wearing shoes of iron, falling, 
when he falls, on cushions, and buried at 
all times within an impervious tumulus of 
leather, canvas and wadding. 

Carlyle said half a century ago: “It 
might strike the reflective ind with some 
surprise that hitherto little or nothing of 
a fundamental character, whether in the 
way of Philosophy or History, has been 
written on the subject of clothes.” And 


, | ‘O the uninitiated the football war- 


in the sphere of the recently-developec 
game of American Rugby, the same re- 
mark applies to the multifarious writings 
upon football to-day, from the technical 
newspaper account of yesterday’s match, 
to the magazine love-story whose scene is 
the gridiron. 

The writer of this article, while desir- 
ing in no way to arrogate recognition with 
the learned Herr Teufelsdréckh, thinks, 
nevertheless, that it may be worth while 
to give to those interested in the subject 
some accurate information with respect to 
the harness and trappings of the foot- 
ballist of the year 1900, and, in addition, 
to furnish perhaps a few suggestions in 
the same line to the player himself. 

The accoutrement of the football player 
of to-day may be put under two divisions 
—the costume proper, and the various de- 
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vices by way of protection which are 
added toit. It is this latter division which 
lends a unique interest to the subject. 

The costume worn in the early history 
cf the game was entirely devoid of devices 
for protection, and differed in no essential 
from that worn for any form of outdoor 
exercise. It consisted principally of 
woolen knickerbockers and jersey ; usual- 
ly a cap was added, with a tassel attached. 
As in the early history of rowing, when 
the crews wore silk hats and tight-fitting 
coats, the first stages of evolution in foot- 
ball costume were marked by an attention 
paid more to the ornamental than to the 
strictly useful. Indeed, this may be said 
to epitomize the history of clothing itself, 
which, sociologists tell us, found its crigin 
in primitive man’s desire for display and 
not in his need for either warmth or pro- 
tection. Twenty-odd yearsagothe process 
of differentiation of the American college 
game of football from the general ele- 
mentary form of the game was just be- 
ginning. There was a bare indication at 
that time of the rapid strides which have 
been taken toward placing it far above 
any other game in point of scientific de- 
velopment and elimination of the element 
of blind chance. For the past dozen years 
at least American college football has 
been the game of games between teams of 
men. As in the English, Canadian, Gaelic 
and other forms of football to-day, the 
players wear a costume with practically 
no protection from bruises or blows of 
any kind, so in the early eighties the need 
for protection had not yet been realized in 
the American game. 

The writer remembers very well the 
year he was introduced to the game while 
at school. He donned every afternoon an 
old pair of long trousers and a vest turned 
inside out, and went in as a snap-back on 
the second team. Description of the cos- 
tume would be incomplete without men- 
tion of the cap. This was no padded 
leather headgear, such as is worn to-day, 
but a brown-and-yellow worsted affair, 
surmounted by a tassel, and worn wholly 
for ornament. Long hair, now in its turn 
a thing of the past, had by that time taken 
the place of the woolen cap in the colleges, 
but the cap continued in, vogue at the 
schools probably some years after its dis- 
appearance from the colleges. As might 
easily have been expected, the cap came 
off many a time in ‘the course of a game. 
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It then became an engrossing necessity ~ 
to decide whether to follow up the play 
with the possible chance of tackling and 
downing the runner, or to recover the cap. 
As it had been knit by a friend, and, in 
consequence, was highly valued, the de- 
cision was generally in favor of the latter 
alternative. At the period of which I 
speak, jerseys were often torn completely 
from the wearer’s body, and occasionally 
a wounded warrior was borne apparently 
senseless from the field of honor by his 
mourning comrades, to return in two min- 
utes completely revived, and clad in a 
new suit. 

The development of every game along 
scientific lines produces a costume pecu- 
liarly adapted to it. The same principle 
of evolution which has given us in base- 
ball the mask, chest-protector, mits, pitch- 
er’s toe-plate, etc., and in track athletics 
the spiked shoe, soon caused the appear- 
ance on the gridiron of canvas or mole- 
skin trousers with padded knees, the har - 
binger of the manifold devices for protec- 
tion which were to follow. 

The period of the early ’nineties may be 
compared to the latter part of the middle 
ages, when the armor worn in battle and 
tourney became elaborate and cumber- 
some in the extreme. Generally speaking, 
football armor has been used for ten years 
past and has flourished during the latter 
half of that period. 

It has recently gone to the extreme of 
unwieldiness owing to the tendency which 
seems peculiar to this game—that of play- 
ing a badly injured man in place of an in- 
ferior uninjured. substitute; and while 
some of the best players, particularly 
back of the line, have wisely ‘refrained 
from handicapping themselves with a 
burden of heavy protections, among the 
great mass of players unnecessarily 
heavy accoutrements have been the rule. 

I recall vividly a pair of trousers made 
for Stillman, Yale’s center in ’92, ’93 
and ’94, which were so thickly quilted 
throughout that they were able to stand 
upon the floor without any external (or 
internal) aid whatever. In justice to this 
great exponent of the game, it should be 
stated that the garment in question un- 
derwent extensive alterations subsequent 


to its first appearance in the gymnasium. --3:; 


It was about 1893 that the modern 
leather headgear, which is now used so 
extensively, especially by plunging backs, 
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made its appearance. It was worn by one 
or two of the University of Pennsylvania 
backs at the Yale-Pennsylvania game of 
that year, and in contrast with the bare 
unprotected heads of the other players, it 
lent an exceedingly warlike appearance 
to its wearers. One of the earliest shoulder 
saddles was worn that same year by Mur- 
phy, of Yale, who played through two 
championship games with a badly injured 
shoulder. 

For the past few years the period of 
multiplied armorial devices has been on 
the wane, due in great part to the influ- 
ence of older exponents of the game, such 
as Beecher, who from the first have cried 
out against the unnecessary evils of over- 
protection ; and while the football player 
of the past two or three seasons has had 
the appearance of being heavily laden, he 
has been really very lightly burdened. In 
many cases his clothes are lighter in 
weight, and in all cases they are easier to 
move about in than the ordinary citizen’s 
dress, in spite of their unwieldy look. 

The costume proper of the football 
player to-day may be here briefly sum- 
marized for the benefit of the uninitiated 
reader. It consists of a sleeveless canvas 
jacket and very loose moleskin or khaki 
trousers sewed together with an elastic 
waistband, the whole forming one piece. 
With this is worn a jersey, stockings, 
and leather shoes, with leather cleats 
nailed to the soles to prevent slipping, and 
a stiff leather toe-cap, particularly in the 
case of a kicker. It should be said, how- 
ever, tnat at the outset of the season, and 
generally until the approach of the final 
big games, it is customary to discard the 
canvas jacket and elastic band, and wear 
only the jersey. This leaves the wearer a 
little freer, but gives his opponents a bet- 
ter hold. 

Coming now to the devices for protec- 
tion—the necessary protections for the 
uninjured are three—the leather laced 
ankle-supporter, the hair pad inside the 
trousers for the knee, and the shoulder 
pad sewed to the jersey. These may be 
regarded in the main as indispensable. It 
is only recently that protection of the 
point of the shoulder and collar-bone has 
been estimated as of equal importance 
with the knee and ankle, and many of the 
huge shoulder saddles which have been 
seen at the end of the season in past years, 
and the consequent playing through the 
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e with the acute agony of an injured 
ation: might have been avoided by ju- 
dicious protection at the outset. 

These three points, the ankle, knee and 
shoulder, are fundamentally vulnerable, 
and in nine cases out of ten a player pro- 
tected as has been indicated will last 
through the season unharmed. There 


might be added to these three the hip pad 


for line-men to be used at the beginning 
of theseason, during the preliminary prac- 
tice of falling on the ball, to mitigate the 
temporary bruises which are sure to come 
at that time. But in general the hip pad is 
a useless appendage. It must be stated, 
however, that in matters of protection, 
every man is to a great degree a law unto 
himself. Some players, for instance, will 
find it necessary to wear thigh protectors 
and headgear straight through the season. 

So much for protection to the unin- 
jured player. The different forms of har- 
ness which have been devised to meet the 
various exigencies of an injured man who 
must play as long as he can stand on two 
feet, are too numerous to come within the 
scope of the present article. It will suf- 
fice to describe a few of the more im- 
portant. 

They fall naturally into two classes, 
those designed to support and give 
strength to a joint weakened by a wrench 
or other injury, and those designed for 
protection from blows that might cause 
further harm. 

In the first class may be named the ap- 
pliance used for a wrenched ankle. In ad- 
dition to the leather support already men- 
tioned, by far the best is a simple strip of 
heavy canvas about two inches wide, used 
as the ordinary surgeon’s bandage. There 
are many varieties of bandages for the 
knee, and other joints, made generally of 
rubber or silk-elastic, and devised for the 
particular injury in question. 

A sprained finger is often bound to a 
well one with adhesive tape, or several 
not necessarily sprained fingers are some- 
times fastened together in this way for 
the sake of greater strength and tenacity 
in tackling. 

For a weakened back, an appliance 
sometimes used is a belladonna plaster 
ten inches wide, completely encircling the 
wearer’s waist. Often to this is added 
capsicum beneath the plaster, which, as 
soon as the wearer — to warm with 
exercise, burns like a e, producing a 
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very strong stimulus to the nerves. It is 
a fact worth noting here that all remedies 
used in football, owing to the shortness of 
the season and the necessity of immediate 
preparation to play, are of the kill-or-cure 
voriety. 

By far the more interesting appliances 
are those designed to avert further in- 
jury. It is here that the ingenuity of the 
trainer or of the player himself is called 
in to devise something which will afford 
protection without impeding movement. 

The headgear, though sometimes worn 
before injuries make it necessary, belongs 
to this class. It may be designed to pro- 
tect either the ears alone, or both ears and 
head. It is made of thin leather straps. 
The helmet part, when such is added, is 
of thick leather shaped to fit the crown of 
the head and lined with felt. The ear 
pieces are made large enough to surround 
the ear, the felt padding leaving a hole 
the size of the ear and fitting around it. 
Over this is sewed a circular piece of 
leather punctured with small holes to al- 
low the hearing of signals. 

Sometimes it happens that a player has 
played unhurt with unprotected shoulders 
through the season, and has the ill-for- 
tune a few days before the final game to 
fall a victim to that peculiar injury of the 
point of the collar-bone. A number of ap- 
pliances may be worn simultaneously in 
such a case. In the first place, the arm is 
somewhat paralyzed and weakened, and 
in order that it may be used as much as 
possible, it needs to be strengthened and 
held in its place. This is accomplished by 
a woven elastic bandage made to fit tight- 
ly over the arm and shoulder, like the up- 
per part of a sleeve, and to lace across the 
chest. Over this is worn an aluminum 
shield hammered to fit the shoulder. This, 
as in the case of the thigh shield hereafter 
described, effectually prevents a blow 
from reaching the injured spot. It may 
rest on a hair pad of moderate thickness. 
The jersey covers it all, and on the outside 
is worn the shoulder saddle made of sole- 
leather, strapped across the chest and re- 
inforced by a heavy thickness of. felt. 
Thus armored, the man with an injured 
shoulder can play through a game and 
tackle as fiercely as a well man without 
increasing his injury, except that no 
amount of protection can avert the risk of 
possible injury from a wrench. 

A hurt to which a line-plunging back is 
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often exposed is a bruise on the front 
muscles of the thigh. To prevent a repe- 
tition of this an oval shield about a foot 
long made of leather, or, better, ham- 
mered out of aluminum, with padded 
edges, is constructed to cover the thigh 
muscle and distribute the blows received 
there, above, below and to each side of 
the injured place. This is worn inside the 
trousers and is bound to the leg by elastic 
and tape. Another device, not quite so 
good, used for this purpose, is an inflated 
bladder, of a flat, oblong shape. 

A very common device for a bruise, es- 
pecially a bruised knee or shin-bone, is a 
piece of felt about an inch thick with a 
hole in it. This causes the blow to fall 
elsewhere than on the bruise. But in gen- 
eral small bruises are disregarded, as the 
player in the course of his training attains 
to a degree of insensibility to small hurts 
or jars inconceivable to one who has not 
played the game. 

For the past few years, as has been said, 
the period of heavy armor has been on the 
wane. Indeed, it would seem almost 
axiomatic in a game in which excellence 
in any position, from guard to quarter- 
back, has, by common consent of experts, 
been held to depend on skill and quickness 
more than on strength and weight, valu- 
able as the latter qualities are—that the 
football player’s harness should be as light 
in weight as it is possible to make it. 
Every additional unnecessary ounce borne 
by any part of the body not only dimin- 
ishes the player’s speed in running and 
dodging, and his quickness in handling 
himself in scrimmages, but also lessens 
his endurance and his strength pro rata 
before the end of the game. 

The man playing a championship match 
with heavy, unnecessary quilting in his 
trousers, or heavy shoes, is handicapped 
in exactly the same manner as the race- 
horse who carries a weight in addition to 
the rider. Yet this principle is not realized 
to its full extent by many coaches and 
players. It has been argued that a heavy 
shoe gives a better hold on the ground, as 
if—even if this were true—it were any 
part of a football player’s game to stand 
still in one place, when it is obvious that 
a light man with momentum offers a 
much greater resistance to a play than a 
heavy man who stands still and merely 
braces himself against the shock. 

In this connection the question of shoes, 
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is of some importance. Durability, strange 
as the statement may sound, is not a factor 
in the football shoe, and it should be sac- 
rificed in every case to lightness. A game, 
it must be remembered, is, at the most, 
but seventy minutes of actual play. It 
will perhaps surprise many to be told how 
flimsy a shoe may be, and yet last through 
weeks of hard practice and two champion- 
ship games. The writer wore a pair of 
cheap bicycle shoes with thin chamois 
soles, which were the lightest obtainable 
—with, of course, the addition of cleats 
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Their superiority was evident more in 
their speed than in anything else. The 
Columbia men were carried clean-off 
their feet. In technical phrase, the In- 
dians “got the jump” on them. It was 
noticeable on a near view of the players 
that the Indians wore light canvas trous- 
ers with almost no padding, in place of 
the heavy moleskin quilted ones of some 
of their opponents, and their shoes were 
light baseball shoes. 

It might be well, bearing in mind the 
foregoing ideas, to outline for the player 
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and stiff toe-cap — through the Yale- 
Harvard and Yale-Princeton games of 
’97, and the contemporaneous practice. 
Dibblee, of Harvard, probably the most 
elusive half-back that ever appeared on 
the gridiron, wore shoes that resembled 
slippers. 

While on the subject of lightness in 
clothes, the Carlisle-Columbia game of 
last season may be instanced to support 
this contention: The Indians, it will be 
remémbered, overwhelmed the strong 
metropolitan team by a score of 45 to 0. 


of to-day a plan to be pursued in the 
wearing of football gear. The plan is 
briefly this: Begin the season ‘with all of 
the most necessary protection, and plenty 
of it; then, if any injuries occur, use the 
special appliance for that injury; finally 
when entering a championship match, dis- 
card everything that it is possible to dis- 
card. Hall, the Yale end-rush, played 
two successive matches with absolutely no 
protection, not even a vestige of a knee 
pad, and many other notable instances of 
this kind might be mentioned. 





PRACTICE FOR FIELD SHOOTING 
By E. W. Sandys 


HILE a few good shots may be 
born, most reliable performers 
are made by an expensive and 

tedious process. They learn in the great 

school of experience, which frequently 
employs harsh methods and is wasteful of 
valuable time. 

Many of our best shots began as young 
boys, and by following no particular 
method, but shooting much, gradually at- 
tained a high degree of skill. Constant 
practice is apt to make an average man 
fairly good at any specialty he may 
choose, and this without any scientific or 
theoretical knowledge of the game he fol- 
lows. The trouble with this methodless 
school is that it develops all styles of bad 
form, and certain faults of which its grad- 
uates may remain in ignorance until the 
evil has become so firmly established that 
its cure is an exceedingly difficult matter. 

But, the reader may exclaim, I know 
So-and-So, and he’s a wonderful billiard- 
ist, or runner, or shot, and he never had a 
lesson ; he just picked it up himself, and 
he’s better than all your theorists or pro- 
fessors. That may be almost all true, or 
just partly true. The individual in ques- 
tion simply possessed natural qualifica- 
tions which peculiarly fitted him for the 
game he fancied most ; he saw that game 
at every opportunity; he noted every 
move and mannerism of the winners ; one 
of them impressed him more than all the 
others, and deliberately, or unconsciously, 
he imitated that one. 

This was simply being taught, although 
possibly without the pupil being aware of 
it. And, furthermore, the pupil in all 
likelihood had several masters. Being 
bright and having a natural love for the 
game, he closely observed every peculiar- 
ity of every winner, and, while following 
the methods of the one nearest his ideal, 
he also adopted a little from others. As 
striking peculiarities of “form” usually 
are faults, a composite “form” acquired 
in this way is apt to be a handicap rather 
than a thing to be desired. 

People, young people especially, are 
prone to idolize and imitate a winner, but 
before the novice attempts to do things as 
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he sees a good shot do them he should 
mentally compare his build, temperament 
and other characteristics with those of his 
model. Some men, and good shots, too, 
handle a gun in a peculiar manner because 
they have to. Their way may be a bad 
way for a man of an entirely different 
build. For instance, a man may be an ex- 
cellent shot and yet clutch the trigger- 
guard with his forward hand. Owing 
perhaps to an abnormal! shortness of arm, 
or to some old injury to, or peculiarity of 
the muscles of an arm, this may, for that 
man, be the easiest and best way. But this 
does not prove that it is the best way for 
any or every man. ; 

As a rule it is well to avoid extremes. 
About the middle of the fore end is where 
the designer of the gun intended the for- 
ward hand should be, and this most learn- 
crs will find the best place. I use the term 
“forward hand” because there are many 
left-handed shooters and quite a number 
who can shoot from either shoulder. I 
know a number of fine right-hand shots 
who habitually shoot with the left arm 
almost straight, so that the left hand 
grasps the barrels in front of the fore- 
end. Very long-armed men, to’ which 
class I belong, are apt to do this because 
the most natural point for the left hand 
falls beyond where the gun-maker figured 
it to be. This method of holding, so long 
as the left arm finds it easy, is not neces- 
sarily a fault, but I cannot advise.a reader 
to adopt it unless his build compels him 
to. Wherever the forward hand finds the 
quickest and easiest control of the gun is 
the best place. 

The best way to learn to shoot in the 
field is to shoot—next, keep on shooting. 
It is better for a novice to’ waste fifty 
shells than to go pottering along, baulk- 
ing chance after chance because they look 
too difficult. What he should do is 
acquire the habit of instantly leveling the 
gun at the first buzz of a wing. Swift- 
ness and smoothness of action here mean 
the saving of a fraction of time, hence a 
gain in time for the proper covering of the 
bird. An experienced shot will have his 
gun almost to his shoulder before his eyes 
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have had time to identify the bird. The 
trained arms learn to respond almost au- 
tomatically to the faintest hint from. eye 
or ear. The old hand seldom misses ths 
unexpected bird. In some apparently 
mysterious manner his gun seems to leap 
of itself from wherever he may have been 
carrying it to his shoulder, and it is odds 
on that he kills the bird. Long practice 
has so trained the muscles that they act 
instantly, and the bird is killed before 
one would think the man had time to 
properly grasp the possibility. 

If in such a case one will pace the dis- 
tance from where the bird rises to where 
it falls, he probably will find it astonish- 
ingly short. Yet the trained eye, or ear, 
or both, had time to flash the. warning, 
the brain had received it and signaled first 
a halt and then the proper action to the 
muscles which brought up the gun and 
leveled it upon the instantly selected shot, 
the trigger finger had received its message 
and acted upon it, and all this while a 
swift and entirely unexpected bird had 
been whizzing over perhaps not more than 
twenty-five yards. 

The distance at which a good gun may 
be depended upon to kill small game is a 
matter about which the novice is apt to 
have hazy notions. The great majority of 
grouse, “quail,” snipe and cock fall with- 
in thirty-five yards of the gun.- Fifty 
yards would mean a long shot in the open, 
while half that distance in cover would be 
about as far as one could clearly see a 
bird. Any one who will take the trouble 
to hang up a bird in average cover, then 
step off twenty-five paces and turn and 
look at it, will at once realize that most of 
his kills have been at a shorter distance. 

The regular test for a gun is at a thirty- 
inch circle at forty yards. At this dis- 
tance a fine gun will show sufficient pene- 
tration and a sufficiently close and even 
distribution of the shot to make reason- 
ably sure work. Every yard beyond this 
counts in favor of the bird. Of course, 
extraordinarily long shots will now and 
then be made. I once killed a Canada 
goose at, as near as I could pace it, ninety- 
six yards! In this instance a pellet hap- 
pened to exactly strike a neck-joint and 
the goose fell as though struck by light- 
ning. It was only a few yards above the 
marsh and it fell straight, so there was no 
Crift to add to the distance. For a me 
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ment I was so astonished that I could only 
whisper, “Well—I’ll—be—blanked.” 

Let us now suppose the novice has ac- 
quired the act of handling the gun 
smoothly and rapidly, so that he can bring 
it up and promptly cover any selected sta- 
tionary mark. This pot-hook stage re- 
quires very little time. He should next 
get a friend, an experienced shot pre- 

erred, to toss up objects for the practice. 

Blocks of wood about four inches square 
will serve, as any shot-marks may be 
scored with a pencil and one block used 
several tiines. 

For this practice I should recommend 
tke use of very light charges, and that the 
blocks be tossed straight up, high, and 
rot more than eight or ten yards from the 
shooter. The lightly-charged shells will 
cause no recoil, there will be no excuse 
for that common fault—flinching slightly 
as the trigger is pulled—and a consider- 
able quantity of ammunition will be saved. 

The involuntary flinching in anticipa- 
tion of the discharge, and a jerking in- 
stead of a steady pressure on the trigger 
are two faults common to most beginners. 
The former will disappear, but the latter 
may require more attention. The proper 
way to pull a trigger is by a rapid but 
steady pressure of the forefinger, the hand 
meanwhile firmly closed upon the grip. 
The faintest approach to a jerk will surely 
disturb the aim, so the finger should act 
independently while the hand and arm re- 
main motionless. A little practice with an 
empty gun will enable one to master the 
knack of proper pulling, and, once mas- 
tered, it will not be forgotten. As the 
novice shows ability to hit these blocks, 
the distance should be increased to twen- 
ty and thirty yards. When he can hit 
two in five at the latter distance (of course 
now using full charges), he should be 
ready to drop an occasional bird in the 
field. 

The most common shots in upland 
shooting are straightaway or nearly so, 
and to most men these are the easiest. 
The chief trouble with the novice is that 
the whirr of wings rattles him. He thinks 
that birds are going twice as fast as their 
actual speed, and he is so afraid that he 
will not shoot quick enough, that he actu- 
ally shoots far too soon. If the bird rises 
anywhere within twenty yards, and the 
gun be brought to position as rapidly as it 
should be, there is time—plenty of time, 
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although none to waste—to get fairly on 
the swiftest game that flies. — 

“Quail,” for instance, make a resound- 
ing whirr on springing and appear to go 
like bullets in feathers. In reality they, 
especially early in the season, do not fly 
very fast, and as they usually get up*from 
almost under one’s feet, a smart shot can, 
should he care to, drop them within twen- 
ty yards of the rising-point. 

The grouse of the plains, early in the 
season, Offer the easiest sort of marks. 
There seldom is anything to obstruct the 
view, while the birds, although making 
a great fuss, fly comparatively slowly. 
Ruffed grouse are swift, strong fliers, but 
it is the nature of the cover they usually 
are found in, rather than phenomenal 
speed, which makes them difficult marks. 

Snipe fly fast, but it is their erratic 
twisting as they get fairly under way, 

‘rather than their speed, which bothers the 
shooter. Woodcock frequently show as- 
tonishing speed, and as a rule, tower up 
and twist to one side with a peculiar wav- 
ering motion, rather slow, yet baffling un- 
til one has become accustomed to it. 

But, fly as they may, birds cannot outfly 
shot, and a properly directed charge will 
surely bring them down. The simplest and 
best rules are: Cover all of a bird flushed 
close and going straight away, because it 
is almost certain to be slightly rising; 
hold just above a bird going away low, 
because it is rapidly advancing. Hold at 
least a few inches ahead of a bird going 
to right, or left ; hold dead on one coming 
at you, and hold directly ahead of one 
passing above you—and in every case, ex- 
cepting a bird going straight away, or 
coming straight in, and low, keep the gun 
swinging at the same rate as the mark 
until the shot has left the muzzle. The 
stopping of the swing of the gun as the 
trigger is pressed is one of the chief 
causes of misses at angling birds, and 
nothing but intelligent practice will cure 
the bad habit. 

The proper distance to hold ahead of a 
bird depends upon its rate of speed, how 
far it is from the gun, and how great an 
angle its line of flight presents. The cen- 
ter of the charge should strike the bird. 
The novice should bear in mind that not 
one. bird in one hundred is missed 
through holding too far ahead. Modern 
powders have only lessened, not done 
away with, the allowance necessary for a 
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crossing or angling bird. Ata reasonable 
distance a charge of shot forms quite a 
large circle, and if the center of the circle 
is anywhere off the bird, it is best ahead 
of it—i. e., it is better to have the bird just 
flying into rather than out of the circle. 
A single pellet in the head or neck is like- 
ly to bring the bird down; a single pellet 
striking the body anywhere forward of its 
center may prove deadly, or cripple the 
game, but a bird may be struck by several 
pellets in the rear part of its body, or in 
the legs, and still struggle away to be 
perhaps lost and die a lingering death. 

I have heard good shots claim that they 
always held dead on and trusted to the 
swing of the gun at any reasonable range. 
This is an error. They think they do as 
they claim, but one cannot hold dead on a 
crossing or angling bird and make the 
center of the charge strike it, although a 
scattering pellet may do so. Swift though 
the pellets fly, they cannot be at both ends 
of a thirty-yard range, or any other range, 
at the same instant. Say the range is thirty 
yards and the mark a “quail” at top speed 
going at a right angle to the line the shot 
will traverse. The gun may swing all 
right and not be. stopped before the shot 
starts, but a fraction of time must elapse 
before the shot can travel thirty yards. 
During that fraction of time the “quail” 
will move a certain distance, which, short 
though it be, is the exact distance the gun 
should be ahead of the bird when the shot 
starts upon its journey. 

Many crack performers on the uplands 
fail at waterfowl, at least until, as they 
say, they have caught the hang of the 
thing. The difference in the shooting is 
the difference between the rapid, snappy 
work of the covers and the liberal leading 
of birds and unchecked swing of the gun 
which are so characteristic of the expert 
wild fowler. Geese and duck fly very 
fast—much faster than they appear to, 
and they usually are considerably farther 
from the gun than a novice would sus- 
pect. They can carry off a deal of shot, 
too, and he who would pose as an expert 
at them must center them fairly. To do 
this he must hold well ahead and not stup 
the swing of the gun as he pulls trigger. 

In conclusion, I would advise the young 
sportsman to learn to shoot with both 
eyes wide open; two are better than one. 
A little experimenting will convince him 
of this, for he wil] see better with two. 





AFOOT IN NATURE’S GAME PRESERVES 
THE ADIRONDACK PARK REGION 


By Leonidas 


ORDS, no less than men, are cor- 
rupted by evil associations. So 
it happens that our little mon- 

osyllable, “park,” calls up in many minds 
a visual image with foreground of asphalt 
walks, cast-iron benches and tired nurse- 
maids. Such must have been the effect 
of its pronunciation upon a postmaster 
far within the boundary of the proposed 
Adirondack Park, for when asked where 
that boundary lay, he replied: 

“Why, there ain’t any park around 
here. The nearest one’s at Northville. 
It belongs to the railroad and has tame 
deer in it.” 

If visions of tame deer and lawn mow- 
ers arise in the mind of any reader of this 
article when the Adirondack Park is 
mentioned, let him cast them out. Imag- 
ine, instead, 4,500 square miles of moun- 
tain and forest lying north of the Mo- 
hawk Valley and south of the plains of 
the St. Lawrence; west of Lakes Cham- 
plain and George and east of the farming 
land at the lower end of Lake Ontario. 
Add to this, rough roads over which 
stages, drawn by two, four or six horse 
teams carrying mail to insignificant lit- 
tle post-offices thirty miles from the 
railroad, rattle over brooks and across 
rivers, past lakes and ponds, while moun- 
tains tower on left and right, with 
stretches where a break-down would 
mean a ten-mile walk to the nearest set- 
tlement. Place here and there the stony 
little clearings and rude houses of the 
mountaineers. People these with rough, 
good-hearted men ; men who will tell you 
it is sixty miles to Lake Placid by road. 
but that you can reach it in twenty-seven 
miles across country by taking a trail at 
the northeast corner of a certain clearing 
on Boreas Pond, following the right 
branch after the second creek is crossed 
and keeping the trail to Indian Pass. 
Men they are who know the whole coun- 
try within a radius of forty miles as 
though it were their own wood lot. 

It is as though Nature had designed 
the Adirondacks for a spot sacred to her 
own worship. She seized the bottom of 
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the old Archean Sea and lifted it above 
the primeval waters. Then she crumpled 
it together in mighty rolls, with high 
peaks, deep valleys and great, jutting, 
igneous rocks. As the ages wore away, 
some rocks broke apart to make soil, and 
Nature, fearing lest the valleys should 
become fertile, lest men should enter 
them to plant crops, make homes and 
build cities, sent great ice sheets scour- 
ing the mountains and carrying down into 
each valley masses of broken rock which 
should make the soil unprofitable for till- 
ing. 
A desire for that primitive sort of free- 
dom which comes when man turns his 
back upon the land of convention and 
crosses the boundary into Nature’s do- 
main, sent me walking southwestward 
from North Creek on a July afternoon 
with no baggage save a small camera. 
But let me make my apologies at the be- 
ginning. Let me confess that I traveled 
more on hope than on faith. I hoped to 
find wild country, but, being just out ot 
the West, where we are given to pictur- 
ing the Adirondacks as a sort of backyard 
to a boarding-house syndicate, I had my 
doubts. The idea that here, in the heart 
of Eastern civilization, was a great tract 
of game-filled forest seemed out of the 
question, and my faith in being able to 
meet Nature in her own haunts was small. 
But if I could find her, the news might 
accumulate, nations might rise and kings 
might die ; they would not trouble Nature 
or me. For some days, at least, the god- 
dess and I would be lovers ; we would tell 
each other our secrets, and that jealous 
old witch, Civilization, might scowl to 
heart’s content. 

To get a view of the promised land I 
left the main road and followed an old 
time wagon trail to reach the summit of 
Crane Mountain, which looms up, as 
symmetrical as a giant fortress, on the 
very boundary of the proposed park. 
Round and round, and up and up, led the 
trail; now across a gulch, now beside a 
mad, dashing little mountain brook, to 
the clearing where stand the deserted 
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buildings of the old paint plant. Then I 
stumbled over stones, up and up a steep 
footpath, to the rocky tableland, where 
dwarfed fir and popple struggle with 

jueberry bushes for every bit of soil and 
moisture. 

I pass Crane Mountain Pond, its wa- 
ters clear as any spring, and its bottom 
oi bare brown rock; pass into a pathless 
wood of birch and popple, which changes 
to rank fir thicket, and now standing, now 
on hands and knees, clamber up the peak 
to the old Government signal-pole. 

About me lie the Adirondacks, moun- 
tains and mountains and mountains ; end- 
less on the north and west, with a hollow 
where I know Lake George must be on 
the east, and merging ' 
southward into a level ie 
plain. Ah! there are “~~ 
men and cities and tele- 
phones, and I shake my 
fist at them. To the far 
north, blue and hazy, 
are the highest peaks ; 
they belong to the 
group of giants about 
Mt. Marcy. A dozen 
ponds are scattered 
here and there through 
the forest, and some 
pretty villages are on 
the north and east. To 
westward the wood- 
land is unbroken, save 
here and there by a rock 
where even the aggres- 
sive little fir can gain 
no foothold. I think of 
the wild things that lic 
hidden in that stretch 
of forest, and make a mental apology to 
this region for misjudging it. 

I sit with my back to a precipice and a 
sparkling breeze strikes my face. It is a 
feather-weight breeze, well trained, that 
dances lightly about, ducks playfully out 
of the way, but lands hard and often when 
it tries. How close the sky seems; how 
bright the fleecy white clouds, that sail 
unconcernedly about, cutting off the sun- 
light, now here, now there, from a man or 
a hay field ora town. They are like some 
thoughtless, selfish persons, who get in 
your light or puff their cigars in your face 
and never think of begging pardon. 

It was near sundown next day when 
walking down the valley of the Sacan- 
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daga, intent to penetrate that wild coun- 
try I had seen to westward, I came to 
Oregon. Here the valley of the little 
stream widens into a meadow-covered al- 
luvial plain. Oregon is a deserted vil- 
lage. A score of empty buildings show 
where a great tannery has been aban- 
doned. Only two families are squatting 
in the valley now. 

It is nine miles, they say, to the nearest 
stopping place. But 1 donot care. Along 
the stream runs a mountain road, a little 


_ brown line half hidden by beech and hem- 


lock, birch and maple; spotted every- 
where with deer tracks, great and small. 
Two of the animals stand at the road- 
side, and I hear them crash away through 


The Deserted Tannery, where Business Once Thrived. 


the woods as I approach. Now I almost 
step on a lazy porcupine, and a few steps 
further on a woodchuck hurries across 
my path. Here road and river converge, 
and I hear trout jumping. 

When at last I saw the light of Griffin 
—TI saw but one, though the postmaster- 
farmer-landlord assured me that three 
families lived there—I had walked six- 
teen miles along a good road and passed 
but three inhabited houses. 

Following his direction I walk, next 
day, through a tangled wood, along a 
mad little mountain stream, and at Lake 
Pleasant see the first resort in a walk of 
forty miles.- Rest seekers reach Lake 
Pleasant after a stage journey of twenty 
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six miles. The lake is four miles long, 
and Lake Sacandaga, equally large, lies 
at-its side. The village is county seat of 
Hamilton County, and the primitive char- 
acter of the community is indéxed by the 
tiny county buildings and the fact that 
absence of lawyers has led to the election 
of a doctor for County Judge. 

Tall and blue, on the east, Speculator 
Mountain rises from the water’s edge. I 
am standing on the bank in the early 
morning, watching a moving picture of 
drifting clouds above the mountain top 
when, suddenly, from a cottage on the 
farther side, the shrill notes of a bugle 
come floating through the morning still- 
ness. It is a time and place for poetry. 
Instantly come the lines of Tennyson: 

“O hark, O hear: how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going; 

O sweet and far from cliff and scar 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” 

And one imagines himself in the land 

where 
“The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story.” 

I am still standing by the lake side 
when the stillness is broken by a rush of 
feet and:a rattle of wheels as the out-go- 
ing stage dashes past. There is some- 
thing typical! in the stages that penetrate 
this region. Compare the dashing, sun- 
burned stage-driver of the mountains with 
his sallow, red-nosed contemporary who 
stands in front of the Grand Central De- 
pot and calls, “Keb, keb, keb, sir? Keb?” 
As the one is to the other, so is wild Na- 
ture to an effete civilization. I look at 
this hardy fellow and know that, rain or 
shine, in spite of shower or wind or bliz- 
zard, he will drive his twenty-six miles 
each day, to or from the station at North- 
ville. He will meet emergencies as they 
arise, and he will not complain of cold, 
darkness or storm. He is a man and he 
has my most profound respect. 

North of here, eastward of the Indian 
Lake region, lies a great stretch of wild 
land. Thirty miles away, through the 
very heart of it, is North River. As 
usual, there are plenty of Jeremiahs who 
tell of dire happenings sure to befall any 
one who ventures into this forest. But 
there is an old, half-marked wagon trail 
leading north and east. Somewhere at 
the other end of it isa lumber camp. Be- 
vond that I will trust to luck. 
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I have walked four hours through dense, 
hard wood, when a snake, lying in the 
path, sends shivers through me. It is not 
2 venomous snake ; there are none such in 
the mountains. Snakes may be all right 
in swamps, where malaria and typhoid 
and similar poisons abound, but here, in 
the pure air of the Adirondacks, they 
seem out of place. I have just crushed 
this one with a stone when there is a 
shout and I look up to see a flannel-shirt- 
ed lumberman laughing at me. 

Only the faintest trail leads from here 
through the forest northward. Maple and 
beech and birch and hemlock bend down 
their branches as if to hide it from the 
wanderer. It crosses the dashing Conga- 
munck. Mink have left their tracks on 
the muddy bank. Deer were here this 
morning drinking. Fox tracks fairly 
cover the road, and a bevy of young part- 
ridges flutter up from the ground and 
look down at me from the leafy branches. 
I toss a grasshopper into the ripple ; there 
is a splash and the insect disappears with- 
in the maw of a hungry trout. What a 
place for the hunter or trapper. Or what 
a place for the lover of wild things to 
come with note-book, glass and camera. 

The path divides and I wander off for 
more than a mile on the wrong branch. 
Then it ceases to be a path at all, but I am 
repaid for the extra walk by the sight of 
a fox that leaps playfully away without 
seeing me. Now it stops and paws the 
ground. It is looking for mice; then 
leaps away again, the curves of its lithe 
body and waving brush an ideal for the 
esthetic physiculturist. 

There are other tangles in the trail, and 
it grows late. The questions of supper 
and lodging present themselves. Will I 
eat to-night and will I sleep in a bed? It 
is questionable, but a sport must have its 
uncertainties or it is no sport at all. 

Now it is dusk. The path goes up and 
up. On the right hand is a pond, and, be- 
yond that, a mountain. Some bird is call- 
ing out there on the pond. There is a 
chirping in the branches above my head. 
A rivulet tumbling down the mountain 
seems very loud. The trees merge into a 
black mass and darkness has settled over 
the forest. There is an old hunter’s 
shanty on the rivulet. I stoop and take a 
long drink. Then I enter the shanty, 
whose sides have begun to fall in, and lie 
down for the night. 








There is a thrill in these long tramps ; 
the thrill of freedom ; the joy of defying 
railroads and steamers, stages and punc- 
tured tires. One feels that, after all, he is 
not the slave to convention ; that he may 
throw rules aside, level mountains, con- 
que: forests and annihilate distance. And 
this hard, earnest walking brings out 
one’s philosophy. There is none of: the 
phi.osophy of the cynic; one does not 
question for an instant that life is worth 
living. He is happy and life is good. 

lt is at such times that Nature whispers 
her most precious secrets. 

Then came a night of sleep, pleasant 
sleep, with no disturbing sounds and no 
ill effects. In summer a night on the floor 
of a hunter’s shanty need not be more 
unpleasant than one in your bed at home. 
If you are tired, you will. not feel the 
hardness of the boards. If it is warm, 
your clothing furnishes ample covering. 
I wonder why men take so many blankets 
and so much luggage when they go camp- 
ing in summer? 

This stretch of thirty miles without vil- 
lage or settlement is not exceptional. 
West of Indian Lake, with the Cedar 
River for its heart, is another great tract 
of wild timber land. North and east of 
the same lake, toward Newcomb, is an- 
other, through which the upper waters of 
the Hudson wind their way. Still north- 
ward, toward the Saranac Lakes, is even 
wilder country. Through it flows Cold 
River. | 

This is the forest region of the Adir- 
ondacks. Draw a line from the village of 
Lake Placid, near the northeastern limits 
of the proposed park, to Forest Lodge on 
the Adirondack League Club’s grounds in 
the southwest. South and east of this is 
the country of forests. North and west 
is the lake region. Here are lakes and 
ponds and chains of lakes. Here are 
rivers with rapids and carries ; long trails 
for the canoeist. 

From Blue Mountain Lake, on the east. 
or the Fulton Chain, on the west, he 
may pass into Raquette Lake, thence to 
Forked Lake, and down the fourteen 
miles of Long Lake to Raquette River, 
whence he may turn eastward into the 
Saranacs or westward into Big and Lit- 
tle Tupper. It_is a wilderness journey. 
Forests line the shore of lake and bank of 
Tiver. Mountains shoot upward through 
the forest and pour down their icy 
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streams to make the canceist camping 
places, and to give him trout. Yet here 
on these very lakes, within a few hours’ 
paddle of the remotest point, one may find 
hotels that look as though they had been 
transported direct from the metropolis or 
created in the forest by the magic of Alad- 
din. 

Yet in the midst of this ideal wilder- 
ness the heart of the nature lover is sad- 
dened at the lumberman’s vandalism. The 
lumberman is a good fellow to meet when 
you are hungry or when you do not know 
your way; but the Merrie Men of Robin 
Hood were said to be kind to those in dis- 
tress. Wherever you go in the forest’s 
depth or on the lakes and streams, you. 
find tracts of iand that will soon be robbed 
of their timber and left as barren “slash- 
ings.” The State owns an immense 
amount of forest land, but it should own 
all. In the stretch between Lake Pleas- 
ant and North River I found three camps. 
The Cold River region is being “lum- 
bered.” Wherever-lumbermen can get 
control of timber land they are busy cut- 
ting away every tree that will make a 
stick of timber or a bit of pulp. 

The actual work of. preserving the 
Adirondacks began in 1897, when the 
Legislature of New York created the 
State Forest Preserve Board and appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for its immediate use. 
‘The Board was authorized to procure by 
purchase as much land as possible within 
the boundaries of the Park. The law 
provided that land whose owners refused 
to sell might be taken, and the owners 
were directed to present their complaints 
to the Court of Claims. 

The Board paid from $1.50, the price 
of “lumbered” land, to $7 an acre, and 
more than 250,000 acres were procured 
with the first appropriation. Later ap- 
propriations have enabled it to increase 
the State holding to something more than 
400,000 acres. More than half of this is 
land that has not been lumbered, and still 
possesses its primeval wildness. There 
are some hundreds of thousand acres 
within the boundaries of the Park that 
will be protected from the timber cutter 
by reason of its being owned now by 
sporting clubs. With a generous appro- 
priation from the coming Legislature, 
the Forest Preserve Board would be able 
to place a final ban upon the destruction 
of.the Adirondacks. 
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In many Western regions fire has de- 
stroyed the forest that men attempted to 
save. But the Adirondacks are well 
guarded from this danger. Notices em- 
bodying the law in regard to fires for 
clearing land and for cooking are posted 
everywhere that a man can enter the 
woods, and the “protectors” of the Fish- 
eries, Game and Forest Commission are 
ever on the lookout and ever empowered 
to call out whatever force of fire-fighters 
may be required. I saw not a single 
Adirondack region that had suffered from 
fires within the last decade. 

Let the State save the trees, and Na- 
ture herself will manage the rest. Man 
has been defeated on every hand in his 
efforts to gain a foothold here. The 
whole region is a record of defeat. 
Wherever you find roads you find desert- 
ed clearings and abandoned houses. Men 
tried to farm and gave it up. Why? I 
have asked that question time and again. 
A glimpse at the stony little fields appears 
to give the answer. But here and there 
is an alluvial valley, clear and fertile, yet 
deserted. Corn will not ripen here on ac- 
count of the frost. Wheat is not worth 


the cost of transportation to market. Hay 


brings good prices in the lumber camps. 
but the demand is limited and transporta- 
tion, even to the camps, is difficult. 

Other attempts to make this region 
produce wealth have been no less dismal 
in their outcome. On one walk of twenty 
miles down the valley of a mountain 
stream I passed four deserted tanneries. 
Once the business thrived and the valley 
was full of workers. But other regions, 
with better facilities for transportation, 
built tanneries, and these locked their 
doors forever. On half a dozen moun- 
tains are abandoned garnet mines. Here 
is a deserted paint plant and there an old 
graphite factory. All are closed. The 
grounds of the Tahawus Club, through 
which the Hudson dashes as a tiny stream 
from the foothills of Mt. Marcy, are 
the scene of a vast failure. Where the 
club’s cottages stand was once a village 
of five hundred inhabitants. There are 
the old mine, the ancient roads and the 
great furnace where hundreds of men la- 
bored, digging and smelting the iron ore 
from the mountain side. 

Such records of defeat are everywhere. 
In taking the region for one great breath- 
ing spot the State will injure no homes 
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and harm no industry save that which 
seeks to tear away the forest. 

Nature has fought a good fight in pre- 
serving her haunt so near the heart of the 
world’s great civilization; but man’s cu- 
pidity is limitless, and he now seeks to tear 
from her very mountains their wonderfu! 
clothing of straight green pine, glistening 
birch and stately hemlock. So it is that 
the State is taking a hand in this struggle 
to save the Adirondacks as a trysting 
place for nature and her sweethearts. 

With the Adirondacks preserved from 
the timber cutter and protected as at 
present from fires, the cities of the East 
will always have a playground within a 
few hours’ ride. And this playground 
will never be crowded. Here will always 
be game and forests and wild nature. The 
outpouring of the cities in summer scarce- 
ly makes an impression upon the region 
as a whole. Hotels along the railroads 
receive most of the resorters. Hotels 
they are that range in character from the 
little country inn where you pay one dol- 
lar a day for board and may secure a lib- 
eral reduction by the week, to the palace 
whither you return from your day’s fish- 
ing to a hot bath, and sit down to talk 
with the ends of the earth by wire and 
‘phone. 

If you care to leave these behind, you 
may wander about for days in the interior 
without seeing a golf suit or a shirt-waist. 
i can take you to a little pond that winds 
in and out between two great mountains ; 
it is scarcely wider than a good-sized 
river, but deep, and cold, and long. Deer 
come there to drink at night, and land- 
locked salmon grab for your trolling 
spoon; yet so far is it from the beaten 
paths that not a boarder has its single 
summer house sheltered during the whole 
past season... 

Here and there in your interior wander- 
ings you will find the preserves of some 
millionaires’ club, miles away from the 
railroad, reached by its members after 
long drives at rates delightful to the soul 
of the liveryman. Now and then a sin- 
gle millionaire has his mountain home on 
some interior stream or lake. But these 
are only atoms. Centuries may roll away 
and atoms may congregate, yet the pre-_ 
served North Woods will continue to 
offer a wild spot where man may forget 
his fellows and commune undisturbed 
with Nature. 
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THE MOUNTAIN GAME OF EUROPE 
CHAMOIS STALKING 


By W. A. Baillie-Grohman 


THIRD of a century or so ago 
A when I was still potting my 
chamois with a light muzzle- 
loading rifle fit for boyish hands, an eld- 
erly relation asked me what I would do if 
I suddenly were to become the richest 
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Chamois Horns. The Top One is an Unusually Large 
Pair, Measuring 11 Inches in Length; the Others are 
Curiously Malformed Horns, the Malforma- 
tion being in Most Cases Formed by 
Injuries from Falling Stones. 


man in the world. “I would buy King 
Victor Emanuel’s ibex preserves in Sa- 
voy!” was my prompt reply, and I do not 
know that the intervening decades spent 
in roaming after mountain game in the 
Alpine fastnesses of the old and new 
world have altered those juvenile wishes. 
To the pleasure of possessing that which 
no other man possesses, of being able to 
kill what no other man can kill, there 
would, in this instance, be added an even 
more supreme pleasure, viz.: that of ex- 
ercising, as an unique privilege, the power 
of rescuing from the fate of complete ex- 
tinction a species of big game that in- 
dubitably has occupied from the very 
earliest days the premier position in the 
estimation of sportsmen. 


The wealth of all the millionaires this 


and any other age has produced not only 


cannot add a single head to what Nature 
has designed as the fere nature upon 
which man shall prey, but in no other in- 
stance had, up to that time, the efforts of 
wealth and power been successful in sav- 
ing a species from extermination. It is a 
fact quite beyond dispute that had the 
King of Italy, just forty-five years ago, 
not taken the measures he did in estab- 
lishing in the mountains of Piedmont, a 
sanctuary for ibex, the forty or fifty speci- 
mens which then were the sum total left 
in the entire Alps would very soon have 
vanished for good and all. 

Once an inhabitant of the whole chain 
of snowcapped mountains that form the 
continental backbone along which a giant 
could stride from Transylvania on the 
boundaries of Russia to the eastern con- 
fines of France, the incessant pursuit of 
poacher and king, of peasant and bishop 
had brought the ibex to the extreme verge 
of annihilation. 

In Tyrol, the Steinbock, to use the Ger- 
man name, became extinct a century since, 
while in Switzerland the last representa- 
tive was killed about two hundred years 
ago; for there, where all game was com- 
mon property and no game-preserving 
nobility existed, the great knotted horns 
represented a proud trophy, the value of 
which in filthy lucre was equal to its 
weight in silver. It made the chase of the 
bouquetin, as the animal was called in the 
French-speaking cantons of Switzerland, 
an attractive one for the hardy peasants 
who dared to pursue this rare game into 
its wild retreat among the snow-fields and 
rocky barrens that were at that time un- 
trodden by other mortal foot: 

If ever a comprehensive history of the 
chase comes to be written—a task, by the 
way, as interesting as it is difficult—its 
pages will give abundant proof of the ex- 
treme ardor with which high-born and 
low-born pursued the noblest game of the 
Alps. Emperors and great church lords 
passed game laws that made the poach- 
ing of an ibex a crime expiated by the 
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life of the Wilderer, and in one instance 
—that of the Prince Bishops of Salzburg 
—it was found that the prized game could 
be preserved only at such great loss of 
human lives that one of these great eccle- 
siastical lords, more humane than his 
predecessors, ordained that henceforth 
poachers should not be shot. 

The result of this magnanimity, as was 
foretold, was that ibex in that particular 
region speedily shared the fate of their 
brethren, and to-day a very fine pair of 
horns hanging in the Fifteenth Century 
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speedy increase takes place when wild ani- 
mals are protected against the machina- 
tions of man. 

To-day there are said to be between 
1,500 and 2,000 bouquetin in the Pied- 
mont preserves, a small army of watchful 
wardens keeping guard over them with 
rifles that are kept loaded not only for 
show. It will take generations, however, 
for ibex to again people even the ad- 
jacent mountain wilds, for these animals 
are peculiarly exposed to a danger from 
which the hand of man cannot guard 


Chamois Ground in a Peasant Commune in South Tyrol, Dolomite Region. 


Council Hall in the quaint old town of 
Sterzing, close to what proved to be the 
last retreat of the ibex in Tyrol, are about 
the only relics left to us of the great bands 
of ibex that once peopled the Floittenthal. 

To those interested in the preservation 
of American fere nature—a topic which 
itis very pleasing to note is at last attract- 
ing the attention of many thinking men 
in America, the unqualified success of 
King Victor Emanuel’s sanctuary has 
instructive interest, for it shows what 


them, viz., avalanches, so that the increase 
is not as rapid as it would otherwise be. 

Up to now ibex shooting has been a 
sport strictly reserved to the Italian roy- 
alties; in fact, I believe there are only a 
couple of men—two distinguished Aus- 
trian sportsmen—outside this charmed 
circle, who have had the chance of grati- 
fying a wish uppermost in the heart of all 
keen jdger, and have stalked the great 
buck of the Alps. 

On account of this exclusive character 
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which makes ibex shooting sport unat- 
tainable by the ordinary mortal, one need 
not fill much space, in what is intended as 
a practical description of Alpine sport of 
use to readers who may be tempted to try 
their hand at chamois and stag shooting, 


Chamois Bucks Fighting for Mastership during the Rut in Winter. 


with a long-winded account of a paradise 
which is beyond our reach. 

To prevent mistakes, there remains to 
be added that the bouquetin forms a fam- 
ily by itself, quite distinct from the Span- 
ish ibex and from the Tur or Caucasian 
ibex, of which there are again two, if not 
three, different sub species, while the 
Himalayan ibex, with its much longer, 
but also .differently-shaped horns, forms 
another branch of a family that once peo- 
pled all the higher mountain-chains of 
Europe and Asia. 

Of the chamois, much can be written, 
and so far as Austrian experiences go, 
they also point a most useful lesson re- 
specting the efficacy of game preserving. 
There are to-day many thousand more 
chamois in the Tyrolese, Salzburg and 
Styrian Alps than there were half a cen- 
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tury ago, and when the reader is told that 
about twelve thousand chamois are an- 
nually killed in the Alps, of which about 
two-thirds fall prey to rifles of Austrian 
sportsmen, he will be able to form some 
idea of the popularity of this sport. 

Of the two ways, stalking 
and driving, the former is, of 
course, the keener sport, for to 
be successful means to over- 
come the wiles of a naturaliy 
very alert and astonishingly 
agile beast, endowed by nature 
with exquisitely keen instincts 
of self-preservation. There is 
no fooling a chamois’s scenting 
powers or its vision or its hear- 
ing, and as to its climbing 
prowess, some fairly tall stories 
might be told with perfect 
truth. 

Stalking varies considerably, 
for in preserves where chamois 
are rarely disturbed and keen- 
eyed keepers are ever on the 
watch against poachers, any 
able-bodied man whose wind 
and muscles are still in fairly 
good working order can attain 
his end without running any 
risk of tumbling down preci- 
pices or losing himself in the 
wild uplands into which he 
penetrates. In good preserves 
chamois are numerous, and 
long immunity from pursuit 
has made them less watchful 
than they are on ground, such as peasants 
or commune shoots, where every hardy 
youth in the nearest village, from child- 
hood accustomed to a rough mountain 
life, is ever on their track. In such places, 
ten or twelve will be the sole representa- 
tives of their species, while on the same 
extent of preserved ground there would 
be ten times as many. To succeed in such 
places means not only to pit oneself 
against the native, born, so to speak, to 
the task, but also to overcome the su- 
perior wiliness of game constantly har- 
assed by pursuers. It is as severe a test of 
skill and endurance as can well be imag- 
ined. Hence a single chamois killed un- 
der such circumstances is a feat to be 
prouder of than a score bagged in the or- 
dinary way under the guidance of an ex- 
perienced keeper, to whom every inch of 
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the ground is familiar, and who practi- 
cally does everything but pull the trigger. 
Permisson to shoot over the chamois 
ground belonging to communes is easily 
obtainable, a ten-florin note going a long 
way towards that end, and the fact that 
oue’s attempt to let one’s Mannlicher or 
Mauser rifle end the career of a wily old 
veteran cannot very well be made without 
engaging a porter to carry one’s belong- 
ings to the high-lying alp hut, in the hay- 
loit of which one’s night quarters will be 
sought, will cause some more florins to be 
spent among the bi. soe 
Days may pass without getting within 
range of one’s quarry, even if the weather 
be propitious, the wind steady and from 
the right quarter, and no joddling shep- 
herd perambulating the mountain-side in 
quest of lost goats or strayed sheep. The 
hay in the aforesaid loft may be of a 
deadly dampness, the cracks between the 
timbers of the wall of such size as to allow 
a white pall, the result of an early moun- 
tain blizzard, to settle upon one’s bed, 
while the cows and goats immediately be- 
low the loft will form noisy and smelly 
bed-fellows, as successful in keeping one 
awake as are the other even more active 
though diminutive denizens of the hay 
into which one sank at first with such a 
delicious outlook of complete rest after 
the fatigues of a long day on the rocks. 
The more game is harassed and con- 
stantly pursued, the more nocturnal in its 
habits does it generally become; hence 
chamois on such exposed peasant-haunted 
ground lie low during daylight and feed 
as much as possible only during the night. 
For this reason, one has to be on the 
ground before biichsenlicht—riflelight— 
or, in other words, in the early dawn of 
day, when you can reach favorable places 
for spying without being seen by your 
keenly-alert prey, who is still feeding on 
its favorite herbs out on the bare rock. 
This will probably mean an hour’s scram- 
ble through tangled woods by the dim 
light of a little lantern, and a correspond- 
ingly early departure from the hay-loft. 
The natives have a boa-constrictor-like 
capacity of gorging themselves, and look 
upon a four-and-twenty-hours’ interval 
between meals as no privation. Hence, as 
your companion polished off a huge fry- 
ing pan of rich Schmarn, a Tyrolese dish 
made of butter and flour, the evening be- 
fore, he is now busy completing his toilet 


—a process which is simplicity itself, and 
consists of lacing up his huge iron- 
mountain boots, all the rest of his ward- 
robe having been on his body for an un- 
known number of days—ready to sally 
forth and walk the rest of that twelve- or 
fourteen-hour day without breaking fast. 

This example I would advise the ten- 
derfoot to eschew, for in that keen moun- 
tain air one’s vital forces demand con- 
stant stoking, or pleasure becomes a toil. 
Hence it is a wise rule to have a cup of tea 
and a bite of something to eat ere you 
start out in the chill dawn. A plate of 
that self-same rich Schmarn, of which dish 
you found it impossible the evening be- 
fore to eat more than a fourth of the al- 
lowance which your lusty peasant com- 
panion stowed away, washed down by a 
jorum of steaming tea, will make your 
search for that very early worm of a 
chamois a far more enjoyable task than 
were you to start upon an empty stomach. 

The 3 a. m. breakfast disposed of, your 
pipe alight, your rifle slung over your 
shoulder ‘and the stout bergstock firmly 
gripped, you sally forth from the lowly 
log hut, the cheery waidmannsheil— 
hunter’s luck—from the lips of the sturdy 
lass who is the mistress of the mansion 
where you have passed the night, still 
ringing in your ear. A minute later you 
and your guide are lost in the dense white 
mist that hangs low over the ground, 
leaving visible the star-spangled sky upon 
which the first faint tinge of rosy light is 
about to herald the coming day. 

The high grass and ferns through 
which you tramp are heavy with dew, so 
that your legs below the knee are wet 
through in a few minutes. Soon the same 
fate befalls the rest of the body, for your 
final approach to the point of vantage, 
from whence can be ventured a long shot 
at a bunch of chamois you sighted the pre- 
vious evening, leads you across a patch of 
Latchen, or dwarf pine, of the peculiar 
density of whose growth only those who 
have attempted to force a passage can 
form an adequate idea. Finally, soaked 
to your skin, you reach the desired point 
commanding a wide vista of the corry 
below. 

As yet it is too dark to distinguish with 
certainty those dark spots on the ashy- 
white rocks below, and while you patient- 
ly wait a quarter of an hour or so for 
better light, the keen breeze that ever pre- 
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ceeds sunrise freezes the marrow in your 
bones and makes your whole body shake 
and tremble with cold. Poor, indeed, 
seem the chances of hitting the minute 
little beasts some 250 or 300 yards below 
you. But shaking hands and fogged eye- 
sight must obey, if only temporarily, the 
human will, and when finally the im- 
proved light has enabled you, by means 
of your telescope, to distinguish by the 
crook of the 
small black 
horns which 
of the three 
unconsciously 
grazing 
beasts is of 
the male sex, 
the fine bead 
of the Mann- 
licher repeat- 
er can rest for 
a second suffi- 
ciently steady 
on the dark 
body of your 
victim. 

The great 
plunge for- 
ward which 
the animal 
givesthe 
same instant 
that the 
sharp, dry 
crack of the 
nitro- powder 
rings out, and 
which move- 
ment in the 
welcome ab- 
sence of all 
smoke is 
plainly visible 
to you, betok- 
ens that the 
aim-was true, 
and that, in 
spite of a few 
giant leaps down the precipitous slope, 
the buck is as unquestionably yours as 
were he already safely ensconced in the 
capacious folds of the stalker’s ubiquit- 
ous friend, the Riicksack. 

The marvelous accuracy and equally 
useful flatness of trajectory of the Mann- 
licher has enabled you to achieve success 


Victor Emanuel Shooting at an Ibex in a Drive in the Aosta Mountains 
about ‘Thirty Years Ago. 
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where probably on dozens of previous oc- 
casions the muzzle-loading rifle of the na- 
tive jager has failed to bag that fine tro- 
phy over which you will presently be 
bending with such eager pleasure. In 
years to come, when the peasant youths 
will also be armed with these distance-de- 
fying weapons, chamois will become even 
more scarce than they are now on ground 
such as I have described. For, with these 
weapons, dis- 
tance is anni- 
hilated, and 
the point has 
been reached 
where accur- 
ate shooting 
can be done 
as far as the 
eye can reach. 

That the 
meagre re- 
sults and the 
somewhat 
rough inci- 
dents of sport 
such as I have 
attempted to 
describe are 
not exactly of 
a kind to at- 
tract the av- 
erage modern 
S p ortsmen, 
need hardly 
be pointed out 
in these 
latter days 
when luxury 
and the lazy 
desire to 
achieve suc- 
cess with the 
least possible 
exertion have 
undermined 
many of the 
original prin- 
ciples of 
sport. Of Englishmen and Americans, | 
have met but two or three who, like good 
old Charles Boner half a century ago, 
passed their apprenticeship to chamois 
stalking under circumstances such as 
these; my friend, Mr. Winthrop Chanler, 
who has spent two summers at it, being 
one of these few among Americans. 








THE FIELD FOR MOTORCYCLES. 
MOTORCYCLING VS. MOTORING 


By M. C. Krarup 


F the line that separates motorcycling 
from “motoring” were sharply 
drawn, it would fall between two- 

wheeled vehicles on one side and three- 
wheelers, four-wheelers and automobiles 
‘in general on the other side; between bi- 
cycles and vehicles of different descrip- 
tion. The decisive question would be 
whether the vehicle is supported by con- 
tact with the road surface at more than 
two points or requires to be kept balanced 
through the activity of the operator. No 
other distinction than that between ve- 
hicles of stable and those of unstable 
equilibrium will stand the test of analy- 
sis. But in accepted parlance the term 
motorcycle takes on a wider meaning, in- 
cluding all such motor tricycles and quad- 
ricycles the operators of which may assist 
in the propulsion by pedaling. 

The arrangement for pedal action is 
the only definite construction feature by 
which a motor tricycle, or a 
quadricycle may be told from 
a three- or four-wheeled motor 
vehicle or automobile, and in 
the way of distinction it may 
be worth noting that in a motor 
bicycle the pedals may be dis- 
pensed with and the vehicle 
still remain a motorcycle or 
motor bicycle, on the strength 
of being, in all other respects, 
of the bicycle type ; that is, bal- 
anced by the rider. 

The motor bicycle—save the 
pacing machine, which is solely 
intended for race-track uses— 
has never been produced any- 
where as yet in fully satisfac- 
tory form, and it is doubtful 
if it can compete with the 
ordinary light and convenient 
motorless bicycle as an instru- 
ment for sport and outdoor exercise, price 
also being considered. On the other hand, 
the motor tricycle and quadricycle com- 
pete with the light and low-priced motor 
vehicles of the carriage type, and it is well 
known that in France the perfecting of 


the voiturette style has won over many 
previous devotees of the motorcycles: the 
steel tube framing and conspicuous dis- 
play of the motor machinery of the latter 
have given way to the greater comfort 
and more stylish appearance of the ban- 
tam motor carriage. 

In order to form a well-reasoned con- 
ception of the part motorcycling plays to- 
day, and will play to-morrow, in the spec- 
tacular but wholesome drama of Amer- 
ican outdoor recreations, it is necessary to 
consider motor bicycles separately, and 
cast a glance at the special mechanical 
difficulties that arise when it is the object 
to reduce automobilism to its highest pos- 
sible condensation in space and weight. 

The mere question of price may in a 
certain sense be the making as well as the 
unmaking of motorcycles in their compe- 
tition with automobiles upwardly, and bi- 
cycles downwardly, but compactness, 


Mr. Field’s Quad-Racing Cycle. 


lightness and “handiness” form their 
raison d’étre, and are emphasized to the 
straining point in the motor bicycle. It 
must be readily disposed of in or around a 
house without calling for special stabling 
facilities. It must easily cared for, 
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so as not to demand any other or more 
highly skilled attendance than its owner 
can give it at leisure moments. It must, 
above all, be so constituted that the opera- 
tor, under no circumstances short of se- 
rious breakage of vital parts, may get 
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more varied selection of recreations, so- 
cial as well as physical and nature-com- 
muning, than the mere discharge of the 
nerve kilowatts of our muscular system. 
It is again a victory of mind over matter. 
lt is a step from a modicum of pleasure 


Two New Types of Autocycles. 


hopelessly stalled with it on the road. If 
it can fill these requirements it can be sold 
at almost any price. 

Imagination freely anticipates the prac- 
tical results which skill and industry labor 
slowly to produce, and we have, therefore, 
all of us, an approximate conception of 
what the perfect motor bicycle would be 
like. We can picture ourselves in crowds 
traversing country roads at any desired 
speed. The hills have no terrors; the 
scorching sun is disarmed by the otium 
of our muscles; the feminine element is 
as agreeably permanent as at tennis, and 
pleasingly independent of either the for- 
bearance or the gallant assistance of cav- 
aliers. The byroads are as accessible as 
the highroads, thanks to the narrow path 
that the cycle so quickly appropriates on 
the edge of the tracks of common travel. 
The radius of pleasure excursions, of 
hunting and fishing expeditions, is mul- 
tiplied by four; our holidays heretofore 
sv frequently leaving a well-earned but 
undesirable sensation of physical lassi- 
tude, are turned to their proper purpose. 
The inanimate motor at a trifling cost has 
permitted us to spend our buoyancy on 2 


incidental to physical exertion to locomo- 
tion mentalized, expanded and subordin- 
ated to our purposes. It is another apple 
from the tree of knowledge and intended 
for Eve as well as for Adam. 

But this is the ideal motor bicycle—in 
which the motive power is somewhat too 
miraculously unobtrusive and efficient. A 
look at the illustrations takes us closer to 
reality. 

Numerous electric bicycles have been 
built, especially in Italy and France, but 
the weight of the battery has always con- 
demned them. 

Until some very radical discovery shall 
have been made by which the weight of 
electric power may be reduced to one- 
tenth or so of what it now is, electricity is 
out of consideration for motor bicycles, 
despite all its attractive properties. 

The first notable American motor bi- 
cycle was constructed by S. H. Roper, of 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1869 or 1870, and was 
driven from a steam engine. It was in 
use for a dozen years. Later, at the age of 
seventy-three years, Roper constructed 
another steam bicycle, using the frame- 
work of the safety bicycle, which had then 
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made its appearance, and this is still fresh 
iu the memory of many New England en- 
gineers, and embodied engineering feat- 
ures that stamp it as the prototype of the 
steam automobiles which have lately be- 
come popular as the lightest and most 
noiseless and odorless of motor vehicles. 

It is related that Mr. Roper several 
times went with this bicycle from his 
home to the yacht club in South Bos- 
ton, three and a half miles, and for the 
return trip merely cleaned the fire, re- 
placed the same coal and got up steam, 
finding one charge of the tiny grate suf- 
ficient for the seven-mile trip. 

To tend a furnace, however small, rake 
the coals and bank the fire for every 
pause in one’s travels would hardly please 
the average seeker of recreation; and 
smokestack, waterglass and other para- 
phernalia of the steam engine are mani- 
festly incompatible with those purposes 
of motor bicycles in which OuTING read- 
ers are interested. Every steam bicycle 
made in France has been a monstrosity 
to the eye, and as such also clearly dis- 
qualified ; but in the steam tan- 
dems which made their appear- 
ance on our race tracks in 1899 
there is visible progress to- 
ward sightliness and conve- 
nience. Still, they are heavily 
encumbered with machinery ; 
they require absolutely the at- 
tention—the full attention—of 
two persons, one operator or 
engineer and one steersman. 

The smokestack and the grate 

are supplanted with a conve- 

nient automatic gasoline burner, 

but they must carry a large sup- 

ply of water in order to sustain 

high speed and must be care- 

fully and skilfully cleaned after 

each race. 

_ Although more or less ac- 

ceptable for track-racing pur- 

poses, they do not seem to offer 

much encouragement to those 

who are looking for the motor 

bicycle which shall combine 
mechanical efficiency with esthetic suffi- 
ciency. But by contrast they emphasize 
how uncompromisingly necessary the 
features of compactness, simplicity of op- 
eration and light weight are for the motor 
bicycle that shall occupy the popular field. 
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This point, indeed, escapes all conten- 
tion, for everybody to-day admits that the 
future of the motor bicycle—barring in- 
ventions below the scientific horizon—is 
indissolubly entwined with the progress- 
ive development of the gasoline, kero- 
sene or alcohol motor ; in brief, the hydro- 
carbon or internal combustion motor, in 
which fire is supplanted by the electric 
spark, fuel and water supplies reduced to 
a minimum and the whole system of pow- 
er generation closely comparable to that 
of a quick-firing, magazine-loading rifle. 

The difficulty of applying power de- 
rived from successive explosions of hy- 
dro-carbon vapor mixed with air, lies 
principally in the fitfulness of this power 
coupled with the need of effacing this fit- 
fulness and equalizing the effect on the 
vehicle wheels. 

For stationary power purposes this is 
readily accomplished by the employment 
of large flywheels. In automobiles of the 
carriage type it is done, less thoroughly, 
partly by means of small flywheels and 
partly by increasing the number of ex- 


The Trimotor. 


plosions while relatively diminishing 
their force, this being done by using two, 
three or four cylinders, the explosions in 
which all work on the same motor shaft. 
But in motorcycles, and especially in mo- 
tor bicycles, it is essential to have as little 
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weight to propel and as little machinery 
to gaze at, pay for and take care of, as 
possible, and in nearly all motorcycles it 
is found that the motor in accordance 
with these demands, has only one cylinder 
and little or none of the complicated gear- 
ing devices which play an important part 


Diagram of a Motorcycle’s Construction. 


in larger motor vehicles of the hydro-car- 
bon type. 

The motorcycle operator is reduced 
to two expedients for moderating the 
thumping of the motor ; he can reduce the 
effective power of the explosions by turn- 
ing the electric spark so that part of the 
explosion will take effect against the mo- 
tion of the cylinder piston, or he can let 
the vehicle go at full speed, assisting with 
his foot power, if circumstances permit. 
The first of these means does not reach 

- the seat of trouble; however, except in so 

far as a small spasmodic power is less ob- 
jectionable than a strong one. The spasms 
differ only in strength. But relief from 
this trouble may be provided by the man- 
ufacturer who will supply a small motor 
with high piston speed—rapid succession 
of explosions—and then gear down this 
high motor speed so as to largely reduce 
it before the power reaches the driving 
wheel. 

This can hardly be done without sac- 
rificing the highest speeds of the vehicle, 
and is therefore not a fashionable expedi- 
ent at present, while a cult of high power 
and high vehicle speed is rampant, but 
when the motor bicycle shall take its place 
as a popular instrument for recreation it 
may be found useful and even necessary. 
It is perhaps the secret of the success of 
the motor bicycle in France, the motor 
running at a speed of 1,200 revolutions 
per minute, with a very large reduction to 
the front driving wheel. 
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All who have ridden motorcycles of 
this day have noticed that the ride is 
pleasant only so long as it is fast, while 
the vibrations grow obnoxious as soon as 
speed reduction makes the flywheel less 
effective and the intervals between ex- 
plosions noticeable. To increase the mo- 
mentum of the whole mass of vehicle and 
rider is the most available manner of 
equalizing the power, and herein lies per- 
haps an explanation of the passion for 
speed that takes possession of every mo- 
torcyclist, though he commence with com- 
mendable convictions in regard to the 
duty of a moderate pace. 

People who are not carried away by 2 
mere idea, but insist upon the elimination 
of crudities before giving vent to enthu- 
siasm, will insist upon other means than 
those now in evidence to soften the appli- 
cation of power at any desired speed of 
progression. Many experiments are be- 
ing conducted with this end in view, and 
among the most promising are perhaps 
those in which the explosion drives the 
piston against an air cushion, storing 
compressed air, which in turn is let loose 
to drive an auxiliary piston. So many are 
the able minds at work on these prob- 
lems that it is permissible to hope for a 
speedy solution, or at least results that 
will point the way to final complete suc- 
cess. The intermediate stages, it seems 
safe to predict, will witness a large num- 
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ber of motor bicycles in the field which 
will be found acceptable to the male con- 
tingent whose fervor for sport is mingled 
with live interest in automobile engineer- 
ing. 

Among the greatest obstacles to rapid 
progress is the instinctive conservatism 
which views the motor bicycle as a “bi- 
cycle with motor attachment.” 
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The fact that most who have produced 
motor bicycles so far have succumbed to 
the temptation of utilizing an ordinary bi- 
cycle frame, furnishes a strong indication 
that the problem has not yet been at- 
tacked in more than a tentative fashion, 
and, on the other hand, the results ac- 
complished justify the expectancy that 
more determined and systematic efforts 
by a suitable combination of money, busi- 


ness methods and engineering resources, 


will soon be made and will advance the 
type beyond all needless resemblance to 
the safety bicycle. 

Neither the frame, the position of the 
rider, the steering method nor the cir- 
cular pedal motion can be 
considered final and indis- 
pensable for the cycle idea. 

The very first observa- 
tion that obtrudes itself up- 
on the beholder of the 
primitive motor bicycle is 
that everything seems to be 
out of place. The frame 
tubing is in the way of the 
motor appliances and the 
motor appliances in the 
way of the rider, or, at 
least, in uncomfortable 
proximity. Long rods, de- 
cidedly at variance with 
utility as well as with an 
attractive, clean-cut ap- 
pearance, stretch across the 
whole frame. Weight is 
supported and heat gen- 
erated in objectionable 
places. Operative manipu- 
lation of the motor is dan- 
gerously separated from 
steering and braking. Im- 
pecuniosity or vacillation is evinced in the 
efforts for making the vehicle convertible 
into an ordinary bicycle, or obversely, by 
catering to a supposed demand for a mo- 
tor that may be attached to an ordinary 
bicycle. 

This preliminary fumbling and groping 
bears testimony tending to prove that the 
financial world does not yet recognize the 
commercial future of the motor bicycle, 
or is engrossed in the enticingly large 
stakes which will reward substantial pro- 
gtess in the manufacture of larger and 
more costly automobiles. 

A good idea of what a motor bicycle 
for ordinary purposes of pleasure riding 
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should not be, is gleaned from the gaso- 
line motor tandem pacemaking machines 
which hold sway on the race-tracks. They 
are very efficient for their particular work, 
and they are not necessarily as noisy as 
they appear, their mufflers being usually 


» removed to increase their power; and it 


seems to be accepted that the “teuf-teuf” 
which they tattoo as they spin along the 
oval, acts as an exhilarator upon the spec- 
tators. The necessity for comparatively 
high power, reaching three and one-half 
horse, gives them the looks of a war en- 
gine, and nothing has yet been accom- 
plished to make it possible for one person 
to balance and steer them and also oper- 


S. H. Roper and his Steam Bicycle. 


ate the motor successfully. In this respect 
the motor tricycle has the advantage, in- 
asmuch as its stable equilibrium leaves 
the rider free to attend the motors; and 
thus the anomaly is created that the mo- 
torcycle most nearly resembling a bicycle 
requires more complicated operation than 
the heavier type which approaches the 
carriage style. 

One must look to a transformation and 
simplification of the motor-controlling 
apparatus, as well as of the motor bicycle 
frame and the rider’s position relative to 
the motor, before it can be contemplated 
with composure to place a woman or a 
nervous man in the saddle. 
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In a French bicycle, which has been 
more extensively used in practice than 
any American production, there is recog- 
nition of this requirement by placing the 
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The motor tricycles and quadricycles, 
of which some illustrations are presented, 
are to all intents and purposes motor ve- 
hicles or automobiles in which a sufficient- 


Steam Tandem. The Original Power Pacing Machine. 


motor in front of the steering head at- 
tached to the swiveled fork and driving 
the frout wheel. The control is within 
easy reach, close to the handle bar, and 
the freedom from encumbrance at the rear 
makes this type probably more esthetical- 
ly satisfactory to the eye than any other 
now extant. Whether the odor from the 
exhaust is perceptible the writer is unable 
to say. The motor for this bicycle was sold 


ly light construction to allow propulsion 
by pedaling, for starting or in emergen- 
cies, is attained by reducing the motor to 
a minimum of power and renouncing lux- 
urious equipment and concealment of ma- 
chinery. They command prices from 
$250 to $600, the favorite types selling at 
$400 to $450, and, chiefly through this 
feature of comparative cheapness, occu- 
py an important place as a means for in- 
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in Paris during 1899 for about $90, and 
the whole vehicle for $180, and proved 
itself a very dangerous competitor of 
other motorcycles provided with higher 
power, in the motorcyclette races. 


troducing automobiles of more preten- 
tious character. 
The price of motor bicycles, it is gen- 
ac held, will be between $125 and 
200. 








THE CONSERVATION 
OF OUR FRESH-WATER FISHERIES 


By Charles Minor Blackford, Jr. M. D. 


HE early explorers of this country 
found the rivers and _ lakes 
abounding in fishes so fine in 

quality that the waters of the Old World 
could not be compared with them. 

‘The records of the colonies show that 
the river fisheries formed a source of food 
and wealth to those engaged in them 
which almost equaled the products of the 
land; and yet these fisheries have already 
declined so greatly that their total ex- 
tinction is feared. 

It is strange that so little attention has 
been given to the causes that have pro- 
duced this decline, or to efforts to check 
it. Our people have accepted it as a mat- 
ter beyond human remedy, much as sav- 
ages accept epidemics, and do nothing, or 
next to nothing, to remedy the evil. 

As in any other evil, the best means of 
combating it is to discover its causes and 
then remove them; for effects cease when 
their causes are destroyed. 

It has been assumed that over-fishing 
is responsible for the depletion of our 
streams. That this is true only in part, if 
at all, is apparent on the least investiga- 


tion. The reproductive powers of fishes . 


are so great that reasonable care will 
readily maintain a supply of the most 
hunted species, as the experience of the 
Old World shows, for the waters of Eu- 
rope have been fished more exhaustively 
and for a longer period than have ours, 
and are still abundantly supplied. 

Nor is this result due to the stringency 

of the laws or the shortness of the season, 
for, excepting for salmon’ and trout, 
neither law nor seasons existed until with- 
in quite recent years, yet all the fishes that 
delighted Izaak Walton are to be found 
to-day, and in the Onse, the Thames, and 
a hundred other streams, even in the 
waters near the metropolis, the angler 
finds his old-time sport. 
_ Furthermore, let it be noted that noth- 
ing has been done by the State to stock 
these abundantly fished rivers and ponds, 
yet fish are plentiful. 

On the other hand, the aid given nature 
by private and public means puts into 


many American streams numbers of fry 
far in excess of the adults taken, but de- 
spite this the decline continues. 

The expectations aroused when arti- 
ficial fish culture was inaugurated have 
not been entirely fulfilled, and some hasty © 
persons question the utility of fish culture 
at all. This seems to point to conditions 
in our streams unfavorable to the growth 
of fishes. 

That these conditions do exist is un- 
questioned, and the problem for fishermen 
to solve is how far they may be changed. 
For instance, our streams are obstructed 
by dams that cut off access to spawning 
beds, and so restrict the numbers of the 
fry. It is argued with much force that, 
under the rule of “the greatest good to 
the greatest number,” the mills and fac- 
tories that get power from the dams are 
of greater value than the fisheries; they 
are “fittest” and should survive, and at 
most the loss of the natural spawning 
beds can be made up by artificial hatch- 
ing, or much of the harm of dams may be 
overcome by fishways. 

In the opinion of the writer, the great 
cause of the decline in fish life is the pol- 
lution of the streams, and for this there is 
neither palliation nor excuse. It is true 
that a bfook or river is a convenient place 
into which to throw refuse. The people 
of medizval cities thought the same of 
their streets until plague and pestilence 
taught them better and instilled the ele- 
ments of hygiene into their minds. We 
consider such ignorant negligence a sign 
of their unenlightenment, yet, with all of 
our boasted civilization, we are but a step 
in advance when we convert our spark- 
ling streams into noisome sewers. 

he only excuse for such a foolish, 
short-sighted, almost criminal policy is 
that it is cheap, but even this excuse will 
not bear scrutiny. The cost in money, 
excluding the loss of human lives, that an 
extensive epidemic entails is largely in 
excess of that required for a rational sys- 
tem of sewage disposal, and in many 
places the material may be so used as to 
be a source of profit. 
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We annually import thousands of tons 
of fertilizing agents, while poisoning our 
streams and destroying one of our na- 
tional resources by throwing away vast 
quantities of matter that is unsurpassed 
in fertilizing value. Certain European 
cities, under the pressure of a compulsory 
law were forbidden after the end of 
five years from its passage, from pouring 
sewage into any running stream. The 
consequent operations have been success- 
fully carried out. There is no longer that 
form of pollution. On the other hand, 
they have demonstrated the value of sew- 
age as an aid to agriculture, and it is not 
creditable to American intelligence that 
we should have conditions such as those 
that prevailed at Chicago before the open- 
ing of the drainage canal, or are still to be 
found in Philadelphia. 

There is a prevalent opinion that, in 
some mysterious manner, water can puri- 
fy itself of these noxious substances and 
become harmless. This notion, like many 
of the dogmas of ignorance, has little 
basis in fact. It is true that some of the 
organic material is oxydized and de- 
stroyed ; but this is at the expense of the 
oxygen dissolved in the water, and when 
it is consumed in this manner there is so 
much less for the fishes. 

The bacteria are not affected, however ; 
and although many of these bring about 
the decomposition of the filth, they elab- 
orate other products that are poisonous 
to many forms of life. The gases that 
come from this putrid mass are toxic in 
the extreme, and are destructive to the 
aquatic animals that must breathe them. 

The condition of the Chicago River be- 
fore the opening of the drainage canal is 
well known, yet within a week after the 
canal was put into operation a fish was 
caught in the river; the first since the 
great fire. If the Chicago River can be 
made to contribute its quota of fresh, 
good food to the hundreds of half- 
starved wretches along its banks, it will 
aid appreciably in offsetting the cost of 
its purification. 

Sewage is not the only source of pol- 
lution, nor the only danger that confronts 
our fresh-water fishes. Some of these are 
almost necessary accompaniments of the 
development of the country, but others 
are permitted by a mistaken public pol- 
icy. 

Among these latter stands the practice 


of mines, factories, dye works, and the 
like, of passing their waste products into 
any convenient stream, and creating a 
public nuisance to save themselves the 
cost and trouble of a harmless disposal of 
them. 

Mine owners are allowed to wash ores 
in any neighboring river and to turn into 
it the waste water charged with poisonous 
matters, mineral and gaseous, that kill all 
living things with which they come into 
contact. 

The gaunt skeletons of trees which are 
so conspicuous in the “coke regions” 
show the effects of sulphurous gases on 
vegetation, and the influence of mine wa- 
ter on fish life may be readily imagined. 
The heavy sediment covers up the grav- 
elly spawning-beds and suffocates the 
eggs, thus inflicting injury on the fishes 
at the most vulnerable point. 

The saw-mill is the “dearest foe” of 
nature lovers. Its insatiable maw has 
well-nigh devoured our forests, and, not 
content with the desolation it has pro- 
duced in this way on land, it is ruining 
our lakes and rivers by sawdust. 

Many who have not looked into the 
matter think that sawdust floats on the 
surface and is soon washed away, but this 
is not the case. It is soon waterlogged 
and sinks to the bottom, covering the peb- 
bles among which fishes seek their food, 
and making a floor unsuitable for sup- 
pats the vegetation necessary for fish 

ife. 

This rotting mass of wood pulp fills 
the water with foul gases which drive 
away the fishes that are fortunate enough 
to escape suffocation, or loose particles 
of it hang in the gills and excite inflam- 
— from which recovery is improb- 
able. 

Perhaps nothing imperils fish life in 
more ways than does sawdust, and the law 
should require the mills to dispose of it in 
some way that will not be a public menace. 

Unless measures are taken to stop these 
wanton and wasteful practices, all efforts 
to increase the fresh-water fisheries are 
certain to be unavailing. Some of the 
measures already taken have been proven 
thoroughly inadequate, and until the sani- 
tary conditions of our waters become such 
that a large fish population may again live 
in them, the decline of this valuable na- 
tional resource is as inevitable as it is un- 
necessary and unwarrantable. 
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Next to the year which bears 
record of Dunraven’s insult- 
ing Wsitation, es present one 
proved intolerably vexa- 
ae tious. Were it not for the 
* brilliant racing success and 
sportsmanly management twhich have 
marked the competitive efforts of the 
smaller boats, 1900 would be written 
down as the most displeasing season in 
our yachting history since Valkyrie III. 
dropped anchor in New York harbor in 
1895. 

As it is, the seventy-footers will serve 
to make the year a reproach to American 
yachting. Structurally, they are a dis- 
credit to American yacht-building, and 
two of the four, Mineola and Rainbow— 
captained and manned by imported Eng- 
lish crews—have resorted to tactics in 
racing which smack of the pit and the ale- 
house of east-end London. 

There is, perhaps, no professional in 
the world filled with so many dirty tricks 
as the English professional ; the class to 
which he belongs is a large one, and to the 
average individual a livelihood is as much 
a matter of alertness and wit as of skill 
and experience in the particular sport he 
follows. 

Therefore, among the professionals of 
England, from the racing of whippets to 
the racing of yachts, the tendency to “beat 
the game” is apparent—and recognized. 

This desperate struggle for existence 
among professionals in competitive Eng- 
lish sport has touched with corrupting 
hand nearly every game in Great Britain, 
save cricket—and even that honored relic 
is showing some evidences of evil associa- 
tion. In yachting, the wiles of the pro- 
fessional skipper are many and of excep- 
tional cleverness and audacity. 

It is fair to credit Messrs. August Bel- 
mont and Cornelius Vanderbilt with some 

amiliarity with these conditions at the 
time they en English skippers and 
English crews for Mineola and Roinboew. 
Aside entirely from the question of judg- 


Seventy- 
Footets 
a Blot on 


ment —even if patriotic motives were 
lacking—of seeking sailormen in foreign 
markets when the home talent has repeat- 
edly proved to be the equal of any in the 
world—yachtsmen and, indeed, all native 
sportsmen resent the introduction of this 
polluting English trickster element to 
American waters which have hitherto 
been unsullied. 


A season unique in jealous 
racing and in unlawful 
manceuvering — ae 
fore to be expected. Nor 
ee has there been lack of ful- 
} r filment. Between the alli- 
ance of the English professionals against 
the Ameri- 
can amateur 
skippers 
and crews, 
in the early 
season, and 
the rivalry 
between the 
two English 
skippers in 
the late re- 
gattas, 
there was 
evidence in 
plenty of 
the strange 
new spirit. 
First 
there was 
the inexcus- 
able fouling 
of Yankee 
by Mineola, 
later the 
fouling of 
Mineola 
and Rain- 
bow—in which the latter was disqualified 
although Mineola surely looked to be 
again the offender—and finally came the 
charge of dishonesty against Parker, the 
English captain of Rainbow, with the dis- 


Appropriate 
Conclusion 
to an 


T. Traxton Hare, 
Captain of U. of P. Eleven. 
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closure of his having surreptitiously bal- 
lasted his yacht after its official measure- 
ment. 

Certainly the revelation provides an 
eminently fitting conclusion to such a sea- 
son. 


There is, of course, no 
thought here or among 
yachtsmen of connectin: 
Messrs. Belmont and C 
ro bi rena Pa foe a 
sailing o ineola or the 
C. Vanderbilt. Gishonest ballasting of 
Rainbow. Mr. Belmont delegated racing 
control of his boat to his English profes- 
sional—Wringe ; and Mr. Vanderbilt pub- 
lished his reasons and relinquished the 
prizes Rainbow had won—the Lipton Cup 
among them—as soon as he learned what 
his captain had done. 

Yet it is true, that in so far as an owner 
of a ship, or a bank, or a landed estate, is 
responsible to society for the good con- 
duct of his employees, so far are these 
gentlemen responsible for the conduct 
of their yacht captains. And there is no 
doubt whatever that they are answerable 
to American sportsmen for the introduc- 
tion of the English professional trickster 
element — of which every sport in this 
country, save horse-racing, has hitherto 
been free. Furthermore, neither of these 
owners can fully escape criticism — on 


The 
Responsibility 
of Messrs. 
A, Belmont 


Rainbow in Dry Dock. 


Mr. Belmont’s part for tolerating such 
handling of his boat, and on Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s part for his ignorance of rules and 
indifference to his individual responsi- 
sibility. 
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Mr. Belmont is an expert Corinthian, 
and knows when a boat is being handled 
foully. Mr. Vanderbilt is inexperienced 
—but the plea of ignorance is not ad- 
mitted before any bar of justice. 

The prominence of these two men 

makes their responsibility the greater, 
since their example and its influence are 
the more far-reaching. 
- Not the least regrettable feature of 
Rainbow’s degradation is that the contre- 
temps should involve ¢he $1,000 cup 
which Sir Thomas Lipton offered for a 
race among the seventies, and for which 
Rainbow (ballasted to no one knows what 
racing length) beat Mineola. 

It’s a sorry return for so sportsmanly a 
tender. 


Although Mineola’s racing 
record numbers more prizes 
0 any = 3 the 7 
ooters, it also shows that she 
—— started in the largest number 
* of regattas. Taking all things 
into consideration, the honors of the sea- 
son seem very justly to belong to Yankee, 
whose racing career from first to last has 
been most commendable in respect to both 
performance and sportsmanly manage- 
ment. In the very beginning of the season 
she was a persistent winner; from the 
wrenching she sustained in the little sea- 
way off Newport, which disclosed the 
shameful structural weaknesses 
of the class, she seemed to re- 
cover less completely than some 
of the others, for though she 
won the Class Cup, her form 
ever after appeared to suffer. 
The success of Yankee is the 
more gratifying because of her 
having been handled at all times 
by her owners, Messrs. Herman 
Duryea and H. P. Whitney, and 

manned by a native crew. 
Virginia had her moments of 
triumph, but for the greater 
part she drew blank. Perhaps 
the twisting she received in that 
puny seaway, already mention- 
ed, was answerable, but at all 
events the boat was the slowest 
of the class. Her owner, Mr. W. K. Van- ° 
derbilt, Jr., who was also her captain, de- 
serves better luck, for his assumption of 
the command of his boat and adherence to 

native sailors was sportsmanly. _ 


“Yankee”’ 
Entitled 
to Honors 
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Now that the season is over, 
Peer. the structural deficiencies of 

alee the seventy-footers are to be 
Bad repaired, and the extent of 

Money. ‘those deficiencies is suggest- 
ed by figures, ranging from nine to twelve 
thousand dollars, which it is estimated are 
needful to make seaworthy boats out of 
the flimsy things the Herreshoffs deliv- 
ered last spring to the Messrs. Duryea, 
Whitney, C. and W. K., Jr., Vanderbilt 
and Belmont. 

Itis rather a profitable business for the 
Messrs. Herreshoff, but I wonder how 
the Messrs. Duryea, Whitney, C. and W. 
K., Jr., Vanderbilt, and Belmont fancy 
the idea of sending good money after bad 
money ? 

The bows of all the seventies must be 
removed, and that part of the fore-body 
where the fin-keel joins the shallow upper 
body practically rebuilt. This means re- 
moving the planking, perhaps so far back 
as the mast, taking out the frames that 
they may be returned to their original 
curves, and thoroughly strengthening the 
entire hull. 

No doubt the yachts can be repaired so 
as to provide against their bows twisting 
out of shape, or their seams opening in 
catboat weather—as happened off New- 
port—but no amount of patching will 
save them from being written down as 
monumental failures, structurally speak- 
ing. Nor can a seventy-foot yacht, which 
dare not venture into water a thirty-foot 
sloop enjoys, be called anything but a 
failure from a racing point of view. 


The newspapers have been re- 
cently printing a great deal 
anent the coming of a chal- 
lenge from Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton for Americas Cup— 
and now finally there is tangible evidence 
that we shall see an international race 
next year. Sir Thomas had given no hint 
to any one on this side the Atlantic of 
an intention to challenge, though the Eng- 
lish press, with a strange and unaccus- 
tomed activity, warmly urged his doing 
so 


Americans will be glad to have the 
challenge, and more than pleased for 
another opportunity to welcome Sir 
Thomas; but we are amusingly mystified 


by the unusual ur 


ncy with which the 
habitually sedate 


ndon journals have 
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pressed the matter upon the keen-witted 
owner of Shamrock. . 

The prospect of a challenge seemed to 
be not promising. The English yachting 
season just concluded was a disappoint- 


Rainbow, Bow On. 


ment from a racing point of view— 
though it will gratify yachtsmen to hear 
that the cruising classes were exceptional- 
ly well filled and provided abundantly 
good sport. 

But the most significant event of the 
English season, and no doubt, as touching 
international racing, the most disappoint- 
ing—was the sailing of Sybarita. It was 
an open secret that in designing this 
yacht Mr. George L. Watson introduced 
some highly-prized experimental features 
which, if successful, were to be utilized in 
the lines of a new America’s Cup chal- 
lenger. The result, however, was not 
happy. If Sybarita was not a failure, at 
least she proved a distinct disappointment 
—as a type likely to show exceptional 
speed. There was nothing in her rig or 
movement through the water to suggest 
especial advantage. It is to be doubted 
whether she could beat Shamrock. 
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If, in short, Sybarita showed anything 
to Mr. Watson, it was how not to design 
the next challenger. 


Despite the seventy-footers, 
the yachting season was made 
we — by the a 
and prosperity of the sma 
Yachtsmen. +521 And so long as the 
classes for the small boat continue to 
grow and thrive we can view failures in 
the larger classes with complacency. For 
the small boat—the raceabout, knock- 
about, and others of that species—is the 
cradle of Corinthianism. It is the school- 
ship of American yachtsmen—r, at least, 
of the kind of yachtsmen we seek to de- 


Raceabouts 
Schoolships 


Jolly Roger, Champion Raceabout. 


velop. Unfortunately, not all the men 
who own sailing yachts, or who pretend 
to sail their own boats, are yachtsmen, 
but the average of skill is annually in- 
creasing, and the fact is directly traceable 
to the growth of interest, within recent 
years, in the small boat. Yacht club re- 
gatta committees should bear this well in 
mind, and at all times lend every possible 
encouragement to the smaller classes. 

As the most active centers of the smail 
boat’s progress, it was proper that the re- 
spective champion raceabouts of New 
England (Boston) and Long Island 
Sound waters should meet ina conclusive 
series. It was also entirely proper that 
Boston’s champion, Jolly. Roger, should 
prove the winner, for New England has 
been a faithful and an encouraging patron 


of the small boat since long before the 
days of the Cape Cod Cat—a more sea- 
worthy and thoroughly serviceable boat 
than which, let me interpolate, I have yet 
to discover. It is natural, too, that Bos- 
ton should have developed a class of Cor- 
inthian sailormen of a higher average of 
skill than may be found elsewhere. 

At all events, Jolly Roger, owned and 
designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, of 
Boston, and sailed by Mr. Frank Crown- 
inshield, came to Long Island Sound at 
the end of the season and beat Mr. John- 
ston De Forest’s champion, Scamp, sailed 
by Mr. A. E. Whitman, in two straight 
races; subsequently beating also Mr. H. 
M. Crane’s Raider. Jolly Roger not only 
out-footed her competitors, but was more 
smartly handled. Having also designed 
Scamp, Mr. B. B. Crowninshield must be 
highly gratified with his season’s suc- 
cesses. 


Apropos of the successful 
New me small-boat season, the Yachi 
| Racing Union, which admin- 
Sonali mel isters to its needs, at a recent 

meeting very properly ex- 
pressed official disapprobation of the rac- 
ing measurement rules extant, and decid- 
ed to rescind the present rule until a new 
one is put forth. Meantime, Union clubs 
may “use locally such rule of measure- 
ment as they consider most desirable for 
the purpose.” 

There is no doubt of the need of a new 
rule, but nothing will be gained if the pro- 
posed changes do not provide a penalty 
for “freaks” so heavy as to insure health- 
ful life to the small boat. 

In the extremes to which the “freak” 
development were carried in the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Challenge Cup class, the 
Union committee has ample . warning. 
The tendency to create a mere racing ma- 
chine must be checked and thoroughly 
discouraged. The racing-machine craze 
has eventually killed every class of boat 
sailing, small and large, in which it has 
been tolerated. 

The races next year for the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Cup, which the Royal 
St. Lawrence Yacht Club (Toronto), suc- 
cessfully defended last month against the 
White Bear Sailing Club (St. Paul), will 
afford an opportunity for seeing to what 
degree of skill the English have attained 

in small-boat building and handling, since 
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Spruce IV made a try for the same trophy 
znd was beaten, several years ago. 

The St. Lawrence Club has just accept- 
ed, through the Island Sailing Club, of 
Cowes, the challenge of Mr. Lorne Camp- 
bell Currie, of Havre, France. 


There never has been a class of 
small boats to equal the thirty- 
footers in evenly-matched or 
sport-giving racing. For three 
years this class has furnished un- 
diminished enthusiasm and excit- 
ingcontests off Newport, and there is 
every indications of its being good for 
three more years. Some of the boats have 
changed hands since launched—but their 
speed qualities have not been lessened 
thereby; indeed, in one or two instances 
they have been considerably improved. 
But the most valuable service of this 
class, as of the raceabouts and knock- 
abouts, has been its missionary work 
among the younger generation of amateur 
sailormen, and with very happy results. 
In the first year of the class the majority 
of the boats had professional skippers, 
but this last season amateur talent was 
overwhelmingly in the majority — and 
also in the lead. Incidentally I may add 
that the groundwork for the skill Mr. 
Herman Duryea exhibited this year on 
Yankee was acquired during the several 
seasons’ racing on one of these thirties— 
Vaquero, I think, was his boat’s name. 
The past season was‘an especially pop- 
ular one for the thirties—for not only 
have the owners but a number of their 
friends also offered cups, and great in- 
terest has been taken in the racing. Of 
the fifty-eight races sailed this year twen- 
ty were for cups. The season’s record 


The 
Sport- 
Giving 
Thirty 
Footers 


follows: 

Boats. Starts. 1st. 2d. 3d. Points. 
Wa Wa....... 54 18 12 3 
Dorothy ...... 50 12 8 3 50 
Vaquero III... 42 6 7 :. 
Hera .........- 36 6 7 3 35 
Esperanza .... 40 8 4 r 33 
Pollywog ..... 48 5 5 8 30 
Bight. ciisca 3B 2 I 4 12 
FOGG saunas 8 I 4 2 12 


Thus Wa Wa finishes the season as 
champion and wins the Paget Average 
Cup, which Caroline carried off in 1899. 
Wa Wa is owned by Mr. Reginald 
Brooks, and has been sailed by him in all 
her races. Her record is perhaps the most 
notable yet made by one of this class ; she 
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has missed only four races and closes the 
season with thirty-three winning pen- 
nants. 


N A class of which not a great 
Chas deal was seen this year, per- 
Promised haps because we were so busy 
with the wretched seventies, 

but which seemed to promise much good 
sport if properly developed— was the 
51-footers—as represented by Altair and 
Shark. Both of these yachts were on the 





Wa Wa, Champion 30-Footer. 


New York Yacht Club cruise, and each 
made a very creditable showing; subse- 
quently Altair made a commendable rec- 
ord against the famed Syce, but Shark re- 
tired to Boston waters and did not further 
reveal her capabilities. 

At all events, enough was seen to at- 
tract attention to the good looks of the 
boats, and their economical and workman- 
like construction. Now there is talk of 
several more being added to the class next 
spring. I hope the talk will really result 
in action. The more boats we add to the 
fifty- and sixty-foot classes, the better it 
will be for American yachting—always 
provided, of course, that the new boats 
are real yachts and not the flimsy racing 
skeletons which constituted the seventy 
class. The 51-footer is one of the most 
satisfactory sizes; it gives a yacht plenty 
large enough for average cruising and 
yet not so large as to be unwieldy and ex- 
pensive in racing. 
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It is interesting to compare 
the winning types of Atlantic 
Coast a soy boats, - re a” 
sented, for instance, by Jolly 
— Roger and Wa Wa, with the 

small sloop Aeolus, which on 
the Pacific Coast is equally as famous. It 
is plain to see that she is much abler and 
more seaworthy. She is not so speedy by 
a great deal, no doubt, but, on the other 
hand, she is more of a yacht and less of 
the racing machine. 

San Francisco Bay has quite a respect- 
able fleet of boats in about this class, and 
an annual race of great interest among 
them for the Perpetual Challenge Cup, 


Small 
Boat 


Aeolus, Pacific Coast Champion. 


which the San Francisco yachtsmen pur- 
chased in 1895 by subscription, and which 
was first won by J. W. Leonard’s El 
Sueno. Any recognized Pacific Coast 
club may challenge for this cup, and the 
race must take place between May and 
November. So long as she is within 10 
per cent. of the racing length of the de- 
fender, the challenger may be of any 
length, rig or build; which seems a very 
simple way of solving what is usually 
complicated through many labored pro- 
visions. 

Aeolus is owned by Messrs. Carl Wes- 
terfeld and R. H. Morrow; she won the 


McDonough Cups (corresponding to our 
former Goelet and present Astor troph- 
ies) in 1898 and ’99, and the Perpetual 
Challenge Cup in ’97 and 1900; she is un- 
questionably the fastest boat of her size 
on the Coast, but there are other good ones 
—notably Mr. Matthew Turner’s Gadder, 
champion in ’99; and ex-Commodore J. 
W. Pew’s Truant, which was beaten last 
year for the Cup by only a narrow margin. 

There is no section of the United States 
where there are such exceptional facilities 
for small boat sailing as in San Francisco 
Bay, or any environment so beautiful. 
Yachting in these waters is a feast for the 
eye, as well as solace to the soul. If its 
esthetic possibilities are not always appre- 
ciated by the local sportsmen, at least they 
recognize the yachting opportunities, and 
are taking increasing advantage of them. 


The Sea Girt tournament of 

the New Jersey Rifle Asso- 

ciation was not remarkable 

this year in its showing of 

scores. In fact, the average 
at Creedmoor, as well as at Sea Girt, was 
not so high as in other years—which does 
not reflect creditably upon the work being 
done at rifle practice by the National 
Guard of at least two great States, New 
York and New Jersey. 

Yet the Sea Girt tournament was par- 
ticularly notable for the number of com- 
petitors in both team and _ individual 
events, and, as it has before, serves again 
to raise the query, why there are not more 
such tournaments. The annual State rifle 
practice is very well in its way, but it does 
not bring out the same qualities as the 
competitive open tournament, nor pro- 
vide the incentive for unusual effort. 
Americans seem naturally good rifle 
shots, yet we secure not half the needful 
practice. 

At Sea Girt, the President’s rifle match 
was won by Captain Whittemore, Fourth 
N. J.; the revolver championship by A. 
L. A. Hunningright; the military revol- 
ver championship by Dr. R. H. Sayre, 
and the pistol championship by G. H. 
Taylor. 

The Spanish and the Boer wars so con- 
vincingly demonstrated the incalculable 
value of marksmanship in the man behind 
the gun that the lesson must never be lost 
to mind. Scientific rifle-shooting should 
be encouraged by States in every possible 
way; more tournament practice pre- 
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scribed and more expert knowledge re- 
quired of the militia, that there may be no 
hopeless confusion between theory and 
practice. 


Above all, there should be uni- 
formity in arms throughout 
the militia of the Union and 
smokeless powder. 

A bill has been introduced to Congress 
authorizing the Secretary of War to is- 
sue the 30-caliber rifle to all State Gov- 
ernors making such requisition, and it 
looks as if the militia of the United States 
would shortly be armed, as it should be, 
with the gun used by the regular army. 

It is remarkable, after the unhappy ex- 
perience in Cuba of the 71st New York 
and the 2d Massachusetts regiments, with 
their Springfield black-powder rifles, that 
the change to the smokeless powder, 
small-bore, high-power rifle has been so 
long in coming. At present the militia is 
armed with an obsolete gun, and in case 
of need could be of no more service than 
a in Cuba, with the same antiquated 
rifle. 

The New Jersey State Rifle Associa- 
tion has been the first to adopt Krag-Jor- 
gensen 30-caliber. It secured 100 of these 
rifles, and they were used at the recent 
tournament by the expert shots of the 
militia. But it takes considerable prac- 
tice to do good work with these small 
caliber rifles. In case of a sudden change 
from the Springfield to the Krag, the 
regiment sent afield would be more dan- 
gerous to itself than to the enemy. 


Uniformity 
of Arms 


Because of the many conflict- 

ing conditions enveloping the 

National Guard and at the 

* deeply-felt need of some or- 

ganized encouragement of rifle-shooting 
—the National. Rifle Association of 
America, recently formed, is a movement 
of national concern. It has a wide field 
and one not entirely free of obstacles, but 
its mission must engage the sympathetic 
attention of every citizen of this Republic. 
The officers have been wisely chosen, 
and include: President, General Bird W. 
Spencer, New Jersey. Vice-presidents, 
General George H. Harries, District of 
Columbia; General John S. Saunders, 
Maryland; Colonel James M. Rice, IIli- 
nois. Treasurer, Nathan Spering, Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary, Lieutenant Albert 
S. Jones, New Jersey, while the Rules 
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Committee consists of Lieutenant-Colonel 
N. B. Thurston, New York ; Major Frank 
L. Kimball, New Hampshire; Major 
Louis Rawlins, Maryland; Major James 
E. Bell, District of Columbia, and Colonel 
Charles A. Reid, New Jersey. 

With men so widely chosen and of such 
apparent fitness for office, the Association 
begins life under the most favorable aus- 
pices. It remains only for it to really 
work, and to work in harmony. 


John Rumohr, the oarsman, has 
publicly announced his intention 
a of turning professional. Rumohr 
rue ° P 
Colors. 35 the Canadian, who, as a mem- 
* ber of the Harlem Rowing Club, 
recently won, by default, the amateur 
sculling 
champion- 
ship of the 
National 
Association 
of Amateur 
Oarsmen, 
because the 
holder of 
the title, E. 
} eR 
Eyck, at the 
last moment 
failedto 
make good 
his entry. 
No sur- 
prise is oc- 
casioned by 
Rumohr’s 
decision— it 
was due to 
follow in 
the natural 
course of 
events—and 
I commend 
his honesty 
in hoisting 
his real rac- 
ing colors. But the occurrence brings 
freshly to mind the course of the National 
Association, which has not only treated 
Rumohr with gross injustice, but shown 
skulking cowardice since first question of 
Rumohr’s amateur status was raised. 
They have had ample notice, they can- 
not plead even ignorance. The conditions 
were matters of.such common report that 
it was impossible to avoid knowledge. 


Under 
His 


H. W. Pell, 
Captain Princeton Eleven. 
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The Canadian came to New 
York under the ban of his home 
rowing organization; he had 
been disqualified for throwing 
liken, 8 heat of a race. The Ameri- 
* can Association knew this, yet 
permitted Rumohr to enter the National 
Tegatta; permitted him to become the 
amateur champion sculler of America! 

But having allowed Rumohr to win the 
amateur championship of America, this 
National Association declined a day or 
two later—when Ten Eyck refused to sail 
unless his father and a friend were also 
given free transportation—to consider the 
Canadian as an American entry in the 
Paris Exposition regatta, because of his 
questionable status! 

Rumohr was pure enough to enter a 
race for the American championship, but 
too tainted, to be taken, on the National 

Associa- 
tion’s Per- 
sonally- 
Conducted 
junket to 
the Paris 
regatta for 
second- and 
third - rate 
crews. 

M ea n- 
time, no ac- 
tion one 
way or the 
other was 
taken on 
the Cana- 


dian _ oars-. 


man; the 
Associa- 
tion simply 
let escape 
insinua- 
tions con- 
cerning his 
amateur 
status—and 
then its 
team sailed away on the money raised 
through subscription by oarsmen to send 
representative crews to the so-called 
world’s regatta at Paris. Meantime, too, 
no action was taken concerning the con- 
temptuous manner in which Ten Eyck 
had treated the Association. Nor has the 
Association made any visible effort what- 
ever to either substantiate its implied dis- 


- Gordon Brown, 
Captain Yale Eleven. 


trust of Rumohr’s amateur status, or, in 
the event of having done him an injus- 
tice, to set the Canadian square with 
American sportsmen. 

What can be expected from a sport gov- 
erned by an Association of such pusil- 
lanimity ? 

It is quite in order now for E. H. Ten 
Eyck to follow the commendable example 

Hi John Rumohr, and hoist the colors 
which are and must ever be nearest his 
heart. 


What Polo The midsummer polo tour- 


naments, especially the one at 
at ‘Newport, were not attended 
* this year by their usual éclat. 
Entries were unusually few, and play 
quite on the scratch order. But the cause 
is not to be traced to faults in the handi- 
cap system—which I note is the very ab- 
surd reason advanced by some superficial! 
observers. On the contrary, the handicap 
system has been the very up-building of 
the American game ; to abandon it would 
be to reduce tournament play to a few an- 
nual matches among the top class—for 
there are only a few teams on level terms. 
The causes for the polo lethargy are: 
(1) other interests which happen this sea- 
son to have distracted the attention of 
some of the players, (2) toleration by the 
Association of the migratory player, 
which disrupts club loyalty and hampers 
the development of the second-class ma- 
terial, and (3) that certain jealousy, and, 
I must say, lack of sportsmanship which 
to a greater or less extent, is nearly al- 
ways in evidence among the polo set. 
What polo really needs is a strong As- 
sociation Executive Board that will han- 
dle the game on a broad sporting basis, 
rather than as the entertainment commit- 
tee for a few clubs. There are too many 
mug-hunters among polo players, partic- 
ularly around New York, and too pliant 
an Association for the game to thrive as 
it should. 


The only mgs events of 
tournament-play since the 
— championship, have been the 

three defeats of the champion 
Dedhams by Myopia. But this was not 
so much due to the exceptional play of 
Myopia as to the weakening of Dedham 
through the loss of Mr. Goodwin, who 
was laid off by his physician for the sea- 
son shortly after the National tourna- 
ment. Nevertheless, Myopia has shown 


Myopia 
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considerable improvement; they have 
becn learning some things this season— 
nctably, not to carry the ball around the 
field so much—which have bettered their 
game a good bit, and I expect to see the 
te.m occupy a higher place next year than 
sitice its heyday three seasons or so ago. | 
Jedham has a lot of good material com- 
ing on, and will also be better in rgor. 
Philadelphia is also going along; in fact, 
al! of these are pulling away from New 
York, where there is too much seeking 
for individual glory to permit of winnirig 
team play. 
Another requirement of polo 
it seems to me is official unity 
in encouraging breeders to de- 
Breeding velop sad wempenaiis a polo 
Handicaps, p 
pony type. It has been said 
by those who merely dabble in these sub- 
jects, that the breeding of good hunters 
and of polo ponies is a matter of chance, 
and that the best in both classes are happy 
accidents. But that, of course, is all fol- 
derol. No accidental good thing can re- 
peat itself in breeding ; and it is, of course, 
absurd to say that the grand hunter type 
of England, and especially of Ireland, 
just “happens.” ; 

What has been done, and is doing, in 
hunters, can be done in polo ponies, and, 
in fact, is being done by a few breeders in 
England—and in America, by Mr. T. C. 
Patterson, of Philadelphia. 

The great difficulty which stands in the 
way of high-class polo-pony breeding in 
this country is a want of sympathetic co- 
operation on the part of the players, due 
{1) to their very superficial knowledge 
on the subject, and (2) to an obvious lack 
of real concern for the game. A consid- 
erable percentage of the men who play 
polo do so because they view it as some- 
thing of a short cut to notoriety, social, 
newspaper, or otherwise. The genuine 
love of the sport is absent, except among 
a comparative few. Therefore, little 
thought has been given to the breeding 
question, and annually polo stables. are 
recruited from the car-loads of broncos 
shipped from the Southwest. 

Now, I yield second place to none in re- 
spect for the splendid qualities of the 
bronco; on his native heath he is abso- 
lutely the mount par excellence, and even 
in strange environment he becomes an 
enduring and adaptable servant. But: in 
polo the bronco ‘must be considered a 
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makeshift ; one which, to be sure, often 
answers present needs very acceptably, 
but a makeshift none the less. 

If the Polo Association and its Execu- 
tive Committee took a serious and broad 
view of.the game and its permanent 
American prosperity, they would estab- 
lish a polo: pony society and a carefully 
edited stud-book for the express purpose 
of encouraging breeders to produce rid- 
ing ponies of what we may call the polo 
type. The object of such a society would 
be to gather the experiences of. various 
breeders and to make the success and the 
failures serve in turn as encouragement 
and warning. 

At present, as I have said, I know of 
but one establishment in this great coun- 
try where the breeding of the polo pony 
type is being carried on with judgment 
and success. 


New The day 


World’s of the 
Trotting 5 


R i minute 
trotter 


appears to 


be approaching, 
but so slowly 
that I doubt if 
any of us will 
live to view its 
dawn. No doubt 
it will come 
with the age of 
transatlantic 
balloons and 
clean politics. 
It is now six 
years since the 
bay mare Alix 
startled the 
world by taking 
one-quarter of a 
second off the 
2:04 record 
whick Nancy 
Hanks had 
created in 1892. 
Since that day 
the average of 
trotting speed 
has been greatly 
increased by 
breeding; by the 
deep «study of. 
gaits and by the : 
use of specially prepared. appliances— 


Captain Harvard Eleven. 
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such-as hopples for example. In the mat- 
ter of tracks—there has beca no improve- 
ment, and the bicycle sulky, which some- 
what revolutionized records, remains 
about the same. 

The reduction of the world’s trotting 
record (sulky) to 2:03%, therefore, by 
The Abbot (September 25th) must be 
regarded as one of the most notable of 
modern trotting performances; the fact 


of it having been accomplished on the - 


same track (Terre Haute) where Nancy 
Hanks made her record makes it the more 
remarkable. 


The Abbot, 


World’s Trotting (hoppled) Record, 2.03% 


The Abbot is a bay gelding by Chimes, 
dam Nettie King, 2:201%4, by Mambrinc 
King; was foaled in ’93, and bred by 
Messrs. C. J. and Harry Hamlin at Vil- 
lage Farm, East Aurora, N. Y. He has 
been a most consistent performer in re- 
cent years (though as a youngster he was 
most difficult to handle) and closed last 
year’s campaign unbeaten in the ten races 
in which he started, and with a record of 
2:06%. This season he was specially 
prepared for record work, and has re- 
sponded nobly to the calls of his driver- 
trainer, Mr. E. F. Geers, than whom there 
is no reinsman more skilled. On the Em- 
pire City track, New York, just before 
going to Terre Haute, The Abbot 
equaled the world’s sulky record of 2:04, 
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and established the best wagon mark of 
2:05%4 for trotters — a performance no 
less remarkable as showing the wonder- 
ful stamina of the horse. 


While the professional drivers 
have been accomplishing great 
— things this year, the amateurs 
have also been earning a goodly 
share of the season’s honors. Mr. H. K. 
Devereux, of Cleveland, Ohio, has driven 
his stallion, John A. McKerron, by Nut- 
wood Wilkes, to a world’s amateur trot- 
ting record of 2:09; Mr. C. K. G. Bill- 
ings, of Chicago, has 
scored twice handsome- 
ly; first in driving his 
mare Lucile, by Brum- 
mel, to a world’s 
(wagon) record for 
mares of 2:07; and 
again by driving his 
horse Hontas Crooke, 
by Budd Crooke, to a 
world’s record of 
2:04% for pacers. 
Another very im- 
portant trotting per- 
formance, second only 
to that of The Abbot’s, 
is the mile of that great 
horse Cresceus, by Rob- 
ert McGregor, in 
which, driven by his 
owner, Mr. George H. 
Ketcham, of Toledo, 
Ohio, he reduced the 
stallion record of the 
world from 2:05%4 — 
previously held by Di- 
rectum, by Director—to 2:0434. Both of 
these world record-holders, The Abbot 
and Cresceus, carry strong infusions of 
the blood of Hambletonian 10, Mambrino 
Chief and American Star. 


M. W.Long’s 


Notable 


In fact, it has been a sea- 
son of marvelous record- 
i io both turf and cin- 

ers. hatever glory The 
Performance. Abbot has iaant a the 
credit of the quadruped, with his one-mile 
trotting figures, Mr. Maxwell W. Long. 
Columbia and New York Athletic Club, 
has fully equaled for the biped, with his 
truly marvelous performance of running 
a straightaway quarter-mile in 47 sec- 
onds. It will probably be many a day be- 
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fore the performance of either man or 
horse is equaled—not to say surpassed. 

As in the case of the mile trotting fig- 
ures, the quarter-mile world’s record has 
stood for a number of years—to be pre- 
cise, since July 1st, 1886, when Mr. Wen- 
cell Baker, Harvard, ran a straightaway 
quarter against time on Beacon Park 
track, Boston, in 4734 seconds. In those 
fourteen years there have been several at- 
tempts to lower Mr. Baker’s record, but 
the only athlete to get within hailing dis- 
tance of it was Mr. W. C. Downs, Har- 
vard and N. Y. A. C., who, July 9th, 1890, 
on the Beacon Park track, ran a quarter 
in 47 2-5 seconds, but was never given the 
record through the bungling of his club, 
under whose auspices the trial was made, 
and some hocus-pocus of the officials in 
charge, which has never been fully ex- 
plained to this day. Mr. Downs was, how- 
ever, given the 400-yard record of :43, 
which remained the world’s figures until 
Mr. Long changed them the other day 
to :42 I-5. 

The performance of both men at this 
distance excels the professional figures 
which are :44 4-5 made by A. R. Downer 
(whom we saw in this country as an ama- 
teur on the London A. C. team), in Febru- 
ary,’97. Downer still holds the profession- 
al record for 350 yards of :36 1-5, but Mr. 
Long in his quarter-mile dash for fame 
also established world’s amateur figures 
of :36 2-5, thus beating the old record of 
L. E. Myers, which was made at Philadel- 
phia, and has stood since October 15th, 
1891. 

Mr. Long’s great running was done at 
the old Guttenberg track, which presented 
a hard path after the loose surface had 
been scraped off, and a runway showing 
a slight incline for the first 300 and as 
slight a decline for the last 100 yards. If 
there was an advantage, therefore, it did 
not favor the runner. The trial was held 
under the supervision of competent offi- 
cials, Mr. James E. Sullivan being referee, 
with qualified and experienced timers. 
Extraordinary as the performance is, 
there can be no doubt of its authenticity. 


The great speed and sustained 
Physiq effort of an athlete so heavily 

a “¢ built as Mr. Long, again raises 
wee, that much-discussed question 
; as to there being a distinguish. 
ing physique among sprinters. Personal- 
ly, I have always. believed this question, 
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like many others, to simply afford oppor- 
tunity for theorizing with no convincing 
doctrine resulting. Certainly, study of 
the great sprinters of the world provides 
no evidence of a dominant type of phy- 
sique. 

Lon Myers—who remains the greatest 
all-round performer, deSpite the grand 
running since his day, including that of 
Long—weighed only about 110 to II5 
pounds in the heyday of his work, and 
was 5ft. 7in. tall. Wendell Baker was a 
half-inch less than 6ft. tall and weighed 
134 pounds; yet Long with the same 
height as Baker, carries from 32 to 35 
pounds more—he weighed 166 pounds on 
the day he established the world’s record. 
Downs had about the height of Myers and 
the weight of Baker. Downer had about 


the weight of Long with a couple of 
inches less height. W. P. Phillips, a one- 
time champion quarter-miler of England, 
weighed 170 pounds and was 6ft. rin. tall. 


Maxwell W. Long. 
World’s Quarter-mile Record, 47 Seconds. 


B. J. Wefers, who shares the 100-yar«d 
world’s record of 9 4-5 seconds with John 
Owen, Jr., was about as tall and nearly as 
heavy as Long; Owen stood about 5ft. 
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7in. high and weighed not more than 132 
pounds I should say on the day at Wash- 
ington, just ten years ago the 11th of this 
month (October), when he won the 100- 
yards Amateur Athletic Union champion- 
ship over Luther Carey and Fred West- 
ing, and attained the distinction of being 
the first amateur to create the world’s rec- 
ord figures of :9 4-5. Carey, who was one 
of the fastest sprinters America has pro- 


duced, but never was given credit for be- 


ing so good as he was, stood about §5 ft. 
8in. and weighed about 138. 

Thus it is apparent that no distinguish- 
ing type of physique is to be found among 
the famous sprinters whose work has sub- 
stantially compiled the amateur record 
tables of the world. 


There is no spectacle of to-day 
more truly indicative of the 
uplifting influence of the ama- 
teur sporting spirit than is af- 
the tremendously diminished 


Declining 
Professional 
Sport, 


forded by 








John Flanagan, 
World’s Record, 16lb. Hammer, 169 ft., 4 ins. 


‘interest in professional sport. This is not 
because of its being the sport of profes- 
sionals ; but because of professional sport 
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having degenerated into unsportsmanlike 
exhibitions that have driven away its for- 
mer patrons. In a word, the people have 
become educated to an approximate ap- 
preciation of sport for sport’s sake, and 
become disgusted with the dishonest con- 
tests and haggling of the professionals. 

This is a pity—a pity that professional 
sport should have so degenerated—for it 
has its excellent uses. Yet, who that has 
witnessed the rowdy baseball and the cor- 
rupt manipulation of the teams of the 
American professional league, could 
doubt that the end must come. But the 
shame is none the less, that so good a 
game should be dragged into the mire. 

In every other professional. game the 
same end looms in the immediate perspec- 
tive. Perhaps the most striking illustra- 
tion is provided by the complete deca- 
dence of English professional sculling— 
once so popular. A few weeks ago the 
Professional Championship of England 
was contested by only two men—both of 
Australian birth! Absolutely no public 
interest was excited; the event fell flat 
where once it stirred the sporting blood. 
A melancholy contrast is this as compared 
with the days of a dozen years ago when 
both professional rowing and baseball at- 
tracted the sportsmen on both sides. 

And all because the professionals could 
not play honest ball or row a straight 
race. Corruption has laid hold of the 
men and their games—and, with the un- 
varying result, killed all interest in them. 

What a lesson to amateur sport !—what 
an argument against tolerating the slight- 
est deviation from that broad fundamental 
of sport for sport’s sake. 


That was a very interesting ex- 
periment made in Chicago the 
other day among the school 
children, for the purpose of de- 
termining the trustworthy rela- 


Men’s 
Sana 

in corpote 
Sano. 


‘tionship between a sound mind and a 


sound body. The results ought to be con- 
vincing to narrow-minded parents of the 
inestimable value of athletics. So that the 
statistics might be comprehensive and de- 
pendable, 7,000 pupils were examined. 
Taking children of the same age “the re- 
sults showed that small children on the 
average are not so bright as the average 
among’ children physically larger,” and 
the examinations were held in schools 
where the “largest proportion of pupils 
had American-born parents.” 
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Right along the same line of inquiry 
—though among “children of larger 
growth”—exhaustive investigation in the 
regular army has demonstrated conclu- 
sively that the best soldiers, 1 ¢., the most 
amenable to discipline, the best looking, 
the most healthful and the most enduring 
—are those companies or regiments in 
which there has been regular calisthenic 
drill and which have been stationed at 
posts where the enlisted men, were en- 
couraged to indulge in sport. 

The result of all this investigation is 
official recognition of physical exercise in 
one of the most significant General Orders 
that has been issued from Washington in 
a long time. 

Lieutenant-General Miles has always 
favored the introduction of athletics 
among the soldiers—but in this instance 
his preference becomes an order. 

“All sports, amusements and recreations that 


tend to preserve the health and assure the con- 


tentment of the troops, as well as to improve 
their physical excellence and mental attain- 
ments, will be encouraged.” 


Those who saw the regulars at San- 
tiago will long remember them for their 
fine physical appearance as for their un- 
wavering fighting qualities. 

One of the features of the au- 
tumn = _— has been 
the repeated evidences of con- 
a tinuous spreading northward of 

* the range of the partridge 
(“quail”). This, however, applies only to 
the Middle West—for there has been no 
indication of a more northerly movement 
of this splendid bird in the East. But 
from Minnesota and from Michigan and 
Wisconsin come reports of bob-white in 
sections where, until comparatively recent 
years, his numbers, when occurring at all, 
were few and scattering. Nor is there 
suggestion of his more southerly ranges 
being vacated. On the contrary, he ap- 
pears this year to be more populous than 
usual ; which is certainly a sign that game 
protection is beginning to show some re- 
sults, at least in the case of this hardy lit. 
tle chap. 

If reports from the Middle West are 
trustworthy, there appears some cause for 
rejoicing, too, over the “prairie chicken” 
situation. Not that its condition is health- 
ful, but that it has become no less so than 
last year. There seems to be occasion now 
for hope that the shattered numbers of 
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this bird will not be further lessened. Yet 
it is a very faint hope, for the continued 
unlawful summer shooting is making: it 
very hard indeed for the remaining “prai- 
rie chicken” to hold their own. rly 
shooting in all the Middle West is prev- 
alent—shamefully general. in Iowa—and 
the fact is a disgrace to the sportsmen of 
that great section. ; 

Speaking for the country generally, 
grouse and partridge appear to have been 
sufficiently plentiful ; the 1900 season for 
both rod and gun has been eminently sat- 
isfactory. 

The outlook for deer, caribou and 
moose is promising. 


There appears to be a grow- 
ing idea among certain types 
of wealthy men, who embark 
in one or another a“ of 
sport—that they are a law 
Amatest itnto themselves when it 

Spot, comes to a matter of ethics. A 
notion is developing, -I observe, that, be- 
ing wealthy, a man may accept cash prizes 
with impunity, since the plentitude of his 
worldly goods puts him above the sus- 
picion of being attracted to the competi- 
tion by the’ chance of money winning 
which it offers. But this is one of those 
convenient fallacies which are put forth 
tg soothe conscience and hoodwink the 
public. . 

The most pronounced mug-hunters I 
have ever known were men of wealth; of 
the pot-hunters, who in the present day in- 
fest sport, a majority are long in pocket, 
if short in amateur spirit. There is only 
one amateur standard—and it stands for 
the sportsman, whether he keeps a stud, 
or a single hack. ° : 

I am moved to this comment by Mr. Al- 
bert Bostwick’s recent insistence at Tren- 


The 
Almighty 
Dollar 


in 


ton that he be given a cash prize for his 


winning automobile, instead of the trophy 
which the Committee had provided. It 
would. have been more sportsmanly- and 
better mannered, if the trophies were not 
to his liking, for Mr. Bostwick to have 
raced for the sport of it, rather than to 
have demanded the cash value of prizes he 
had the good fortune to win. His action 
flatly contradicts any supposition that the 
money to be won was not an object of at- 
traction. 

From an ethical view-point, Mr. Bost- 
wick must be classed as a professional, 
along. with his chauffeur, for while some 
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like to weave an ethical difference be- 
tween the two; in point of literal fact ina 
sporting sense, there is no ethical differ- 
ence between a man paid to race and one 
who races for money. It’s the jingle of 
the shingle which marks the professional 
—not his trade. 

There is in Eastern yachting this same 
spirit, which I will take up later. 

Speaking of automobiles—it is too bad 


their owners do not exhibit more consid-' 


eration for the drivers of horses whom 
they meet on the suburban roads. I have 
had some personal experience in this di- 
rection, and know whereof I speak. Too 
often the horseless carriage clanks past 
without its owner making any attempt to 
slow down, or even showing any concern 
for your horse, which perhaps may be 
frightened to the point of running away. 
in, The financial straits which be- 
Athletic 
Conditions 
_ on the 


of San Francisco, a few years 
ago, and resulted in the turn- 
Pacific ing out of the club’s old man- 
en agement, and the election of 

; entirely new officials — was 

the salvation of the club and a blessing to 
Pacific Coast athletics. For the new offi- 


cials, headed by Mr. William Greer Har- 


\ 


Mr. Albert C. Bostwick’s 
Racing Automobile. 


rison, are a very different class from the 
‘old ones, and have cleansed the club of its 
former professional habits. And since 
the Olympic A. C. is the most important 


set the Olympic Athletic Club © 
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one on the Coast (and incidentally the 
oldest one in this country), its reforma- 
tion has, of course, had a most salutary 
effect on California club athletics gener- 
ally. 

Having been an uncompromising critic 
of the Olympic Club during its old days 
of iniquity, it gives me added pleasure 
now to offer sincerest congratulations on 
its reformation. 

True the O. A. C.’s chief athletic diver- 
sion seems, as of old, to be boxing, but 
there is no longer deception attempted in 
the character of the contests, which are 
amateur, in so far as it is possible to main- 
tain such ethical status among the classes 
whence boxers are secured. 

Track athletics have made slight ad- 
vance on the Coast. As has always been 
the case, the Academic and the Grammar 
School Leagues are bubbling over with 
real and healthful amateur spirit. Un- 
fortunately this spirit in the past has been 
chilled when the students left the Gram- 
mar Schools and the Academies. But it 
looks now as if new light had descended 
upon club athletics. 

A similar improvement is noticeable in 
football. It is more than likely that all 
games in which one of the University 
teams (California or Stanford) take part 

will be held on University 
grounds, instead of in a public 
park in San Francisco. This is 
a very wise change, and one cal- 
culated to have a healthful in- 
fluence on the sport. Hitherto 
these games have been the 
source of scandal, owing to the 
efforts of the Olympic and Re- 
liance and other clubs to so 
strengthen their teams as to be 
considered “good practice” for 
the. Universities, and thus be 
assured a game and a share of 
the San Francisco gate money. 

The faculty influence from 
both California and Stanford is 
responsible for this praisewor- 
thy change. 

Around San Francisco row- 
ing stands alone in showing 
no upward tendency. Its ranks 
are still filled with a squabbling, 

semi-professional, Sunday racing crowd ; 
although I hasten to add that it also in- 
cludes oarsmen who are amateur at heart, 
despite their associations. California row- 
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ing needs a strong governing Association 
with an Executive Committee of amateur 
spirit and undaunted courage. 


The change from public to 
bs University grounds for the 
Needed in California - Stanford footBall 
California, &2M° and the proposed restric- 
tion to alumni coaching, come 
none too soon—since there has been un- 
pleasant evidence this year that evil asso- 
ciations are near to corrupting good man- 
ners. An effort to enroll students of well- 
khown athletic ability has been patent ; at 
Stanford we observe Slaker, last year’s 
Chicago half-back, and Seeley, guard of 
the ‘99 Williams eleven. Now while no 
charge of semi-professional may be 
tenable—the recruiting tendency so vig- 
orously displayed this year is one the 
Stanford faculty must stamp out at once 
or abide by the consequences—which are 
in these days disgrace before the Uni- 
versity world. Both Stanford and Cali- 
fornia made an over-zealous and undig- 
nified effort to enroll a Mendocino county 
school-boy athlete who gives promise of 
broad jumping 23 feet; and, in fact, the 
season has been rather retrogressive in 
point of ethics. I advise the faculty ath- 
letic committees of these two institutions 
to get together instanter. 

The inauguration last year of football 
games between California and Stanford 
Universities on one hand, and the Univer- 
sities of Nevada, Oregon and Washington 
on the other, proved a very satisfactory 
substitution for the practice games for- 
merly played with the teams of the Olym- 
pic and Reliance Clubs. Oregon and Ne- 
vade both made very creditable showings, 
and the increased attendance fully war- 
ranted a continuance of the series on col- 
lege grounds. California football needed 
this stimulus. It is a curious fact, by 
the way, that in the games between Stan- 
ford and California during the last four 
years, the victor has won by overwhelm- 
ing odds — for example — the winning 
scores of Stanford in ’96 and ’97 were 20- 
0 and 28-0; California was victorious in 
98 and ’99, scoring 22-0 and 30-0. I re- 
call no similar record in dual University 
football meetings. 

Unless I am much mistaken, both Cali- 
fornia and Stanford will shorten their 
football season before another year; its 
present duration of three months is too 
long by a full month, and men cannot be 
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kept in the best of condition. As the sea- 
son ends Thanksgiving Day, it should not 
open before October Ist, instead of Sep- 
tember Ist, as it now does. 


I do not remember an In- 
tercollegiate lawn - tennis 
championship tournament 
to have been less brilliant 
or attracted less attention 
than that of 1900 played on 
the Merion Cricket Club courts at Haver- 
ford (Penn.). For various reasons the 
best of the University talent was absent, 
and play as a consequence was not above 
what may be called thoroughly good class 
tennis. Princeton won both single and 
double honors with Messrs. R. D. Little 
and F. B. Alexander—a very promising 
couple, by the way. Little beat W. J. Clo- 
thier (Swarthmore), 6-3, 6-3, 6-2, and 
the Princeton pair defeated the Harvard 
pair, Thomas and Ware—6-1, 6-2, 6-1. 


A Record 
Intercollegiate 
Championship 
Lawn Tennis 
‘Tournament. 


The experience of Mr. 
Howard Willets with the 
official judges at the White 
Show Plains Horse Show is a 

more or less flagrant in- 

Ring. stance of what is continual - 
ly happening at the horse shows on the 
Atlantic Coast—where practically one set 
of men appear to do most of the judging. 
Mr. Willets’ experience was, in brief—an 
entry disqualified as wind-broken in one 
class, and the same horse on the same 
afternoon given a second prize ribbon in 
another class! The judges were Messrs. 
Rives, Williams and Crozer. 

Were this an exceptional instance, it 
might be passed over, but there has been 
such a lot of this kind of work in the 
judging rings in New York and its imme- 
diate vicinity, that we are bound to look 
into it ; especially the ring of the National 
Association itself in Madison Square Gar- 
den which has supplied its quota of un- 
pleasant examples. 

The time has passed for dealing gently 
with this sort of thing; such judging is 
the result of either ignorance or dishon- 
esty, and either count disqualifies a man 
for the judging ring. These are, I know, 
harsh words, but they precisely describe 
the repeated exhibitions of astounding 
judging to which we have been treated 
hereabout for several years. 

Moreover, I have enough personal 
knowledge of several horsemen who serve 
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in the judging ring—and of one in par- 
ticular very frequently seen—to. furnish 
abundant good reason for doubting the 
honesty of their judgment. The National 
Association, I must add, falls a long way 
short of fulfilling its duty towards Amer- 
ican horsemen; it ought to take official 
notice of questionable judging; it ought 
to be the native horseman’s tribunal— 
but, as a matter of fact, it is little else than 
an impresario. 

The judges chosen for the Madison 
Square Garden Show this year, on the 
whole, make a more acceptable list than 
has been presented of recent years ; at the 
same time, the appointment of Mr. R. F. 
Carman as sole arbiter of the French 
Coaches and Pony Classes offends the 
sportsman’s sense of propriety. A man 
who has been sent out of the show ring 
for a detected attempt to practice fraud 
upon the judges (through driving a re- 
cently-purchased horse in a class where 
ownetship at time of entry was pre- 
scribed), is not the one to officiate as 
judge of a National show. 

This calls to mind that the National 
Association is very lax in its supervision 
especially of four-in-hand classes, where 
coupled entries and borrowed equipments 
= discredit the actual conditions of the 
class. ; 


Golfing The past month appears to have 
Record. been one of golfing records, in 
Galore which the younger element has 

* taken a rather conspicuous part 
—although it really seems that some of 
the members of the so-called “younger 
element” have become “aged,” and should 
be otherwise classified. Mr. John Reid, 
Jr., for example, though quite a young 
man, is yet a golfer of too long standing 
to be longer classed with the youngsters, 
and the same is true of Mr. Walter B. 
Smith. I fancy we must draw the young- 
er element line at graduation. 

But to whatever class they belong, at 
least both these players have shown some 
very fine golf in the early autumn days. 
Mr. Reid not only defeated Mr. A. De 
Witt Cochrane for the St. Andrews Cup, 
but established a new record, 81, for the 
links. Both accomplishments of much 
merit, for Mr. Cochrane is one of the 
keenest match players in the country, and 
had, for this course, equaled the old rec- 
ord of 82 made in ’98 by Mr. Reid. 

In the West, Mr. Smith has established 
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a series of amateur records on the On- 
wentsia (Chicago) course, making 37 for 
nine, 79 for eighteen and 161 for thirty- 
six holes, and Messrs. Holabird, Jr., 
Waller and G. Thompson have earned 
title to heading the Middle Western first 
class. Mr. Walter Egan has not devel- 
oped so rapidly. 

Of Eastern tournaments, that at West- 
brook undoubtedly provided the most in- 


’ teresting play, for three of the most 


skilled were entered for the President’s 
Cup—Messrs. Louis Livingston, Jr., R. 
C. Watson, Jr., and C. Hitchcock, Jr. The 
victory of Mr. Livingston over both the 
others was something of a surprise, 
though merited by his strong game. 

The New Jersey State Golf Associa- 
tion has set an excellent example in hold- 
ing a State championship, and this seems 
one of the first steps toward the solu- 
tion long sought for keeping the National 
tournament entries down to men really 
entitled to send in their names; with 
State championships followed by section- 
al tournaments—the way of the U. S. G. 
A. Committee would be smoothed, and 
the standard of American golf advanced. 
Mr. Howard A. Colby’s work in the New 
Jersey tournament, while not up to his 
best, was yet commendable. 

The Open Championship at Chicago at- 
tracted very few amateurs, and the event 
seems not to appeal to American as it 
does to British golfers; which I consider 
not at all strange or undesirable. Mr. 
Charles B. Macdonald, with a score of 
355, carried off the U. S. G. A. Cup of- 
fered for the best amateur figures. 

Vardon’s defeat of Taylor, though by 
only two strokes (313 to 315), was none 
the less merited, though clearly the 
British champion has at no time shown 
the form in America which he exhibited 
on the other side when he defeated Var- 
don 309 to 317. We must feel that the 
question of supremacy has not yet been 
decisively settled between these two mar- 
velously expert professionals. 


A long way the best of the 
new football rules is that 
which clears the side lines of 
all save five (which are too 
many, for none is really 
needed), and thus lessens the 
opportunity for illegal coaching, which 
of recent years has been a growing of- 
fense that was sure to result in scandal. 


The 
Deficient 
Side of 
Football 
Legislation. 
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it came very near doing so last year, and 
only that one side was nearly as deep in 
the muck as the other was in the mire, kept 
the peace. Detected coaching from side 
lines will hereafter cost the offending 
t-am ten yards. Another good change is 
that which provides for the loss of ten 
yards rather than loss of the ball, as for- 
merly, to the team guilty of off-side play. 
The re-arrangement of the rule concern- 
ing retreating. twenty yards in order to 
retain possession of the ball—is not of 
great importance to the general football 
world — for it would not be employed 
more than once in an athletic generation. 
However, as now provided, possession uf 
the ball by the other team must follow 
every play of this character before it can 
be repeated. 

The Rules Committee could have done 
the game great service by extending one 
of its rules to cover and forbid the face 
smashing of a running back, as he crests 
the opposing line, by an opposing back 
delegated for the purpose. I have in 
mind McBride’s fist meeting Ellis full in 
the face every time he crested the Yale 
line last autumn at Cambridge. 

The umpire on that occasion neglected 
his duty by not ruling on it then and 
there. Certainly it is a clear violation of 
the spirit, and, I believe, also of the letter 
of the rules; moreover, it’s a game two 
can play at, and if not corrected some dis- 
graceful scenes are sure to result, for we 
can hardly expect the football player to 
always obligingly turn the other cheek 
that his opponent may the more advanta- 
geously smite him. 

Take warning, Messrs. Umpires, Cap- 
tains and Coaches of Harvard and Yale. 

The new football rules are all very 
well, but it is one thing to make rules and 
another to carry them out; and the latter 
appears to have been the seriously defi- 
cient side of football legislation. 


However much the friends 
of wholesome college sport 
may differ from Pennsyl- 
vania’s advisers on the sub- 
ee ject of preliminary football 

practice, at least the Fac- 
ulty Athletic Committee of that Univer- 
sity must be credited with being perfectly 
frank in its advocacy. Such reductions in 
the period of preliminary work as Penn- 
sylvania has made are due rather to re- 
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spect of general university progress in 
that direction and a desire to be in har- 
mony with it, rather than because of any 
change in the convictions of the U. of P. 
faculty. 

I make a point of emphasizing Penn- 
sylvania’s attitude on this important 
question—because last month I unwit- 
tingly did her Faculty Athletic Commit- 
tee the injustice of believing a majority in 
favor of abandoning preliminary prac- 
tice, and of criticizing and classing them 
with Columbia, for their failure to stand 
by their convictions this season. 

See football department for dates. 


The football season, even so 
early as this writing, indicates 
Gimiia that the final big games will be 
Promised unusually close. Yale has a 

* score to settle with Princeton, 
Pennsylvania one with Harvard, Annap- 
olis one with West Point, and every one 
of them is well qualified to undertake 
the task, for all are stronger than last 
year. 

Yale has experienced material, and at 
the present a line so heavy as to be slug- 
gish; but slow forwards are not habitual 
at New Haven and not likely in 1900 with 
so stirring a captain as Gordon Brown. 
Therefore Yale ought to have a powerful 
team which will stand more than even 
chance of beating Princeton, and an even 
one with Harvard. ; 

Pennsylvania is ten per cent. stronger 
than last year (notwithstanding her can- 
didates had no more preliminary practice 
than in ’99), and will play a desperate 
game against Harvard. But Harvard will 
will be fit to meet the most determined on- 
slaught of both Pennsylvania and Yale. 
Her early showing was perhaps less im- 
pressive than that of some of the others, 
simply because of an embarrassment of 
riches. From now, however, unless I 
mistake mdications, Harvard will develop 
into a fast and very strong eleven. Penn- 
sylvania will make the issue doubtful— 
but the chances seem to favor Harvard a 
little; as for the Harvard-Yale game—it 
will be a battle of giants, and no opinion 
of the likely result is possible at this time. 

Princeton is going to have a great com- 
bination back of the line—but the newer 
line will place her at a disadvantage 
against Yale. But Princeton always de- 
velops slowly—quite the best way. 


Football 
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HIS is certainly a record-breaking year 

for newspaper misrepresentation of foot- 

ball men in the colleges. Wild stories of ath- 

letes having been decoyed from one college to 

another, with a lot of harrowing details which, 

upon investigation, prove to be without foun- 

dation, have appeared in the press with disgust- 
ing persistency. 

A conservative estimate of the prospects of a 
given university team is garbled or elaborated 
in the metropolitan editorial rooms until its 
sender at the university can hardly recognize it. 

The first suggestion to the college alumnus is 
that he pass lightly upon the average press re- 
ports, especially if they be of the character of 
the “Daly” (of Worcester) despatches. The 
general tone of college football has not been 
so high in years, nor has the average student 
standing of the athletes been so satisfactory. 


At this writing (October 14th) the leading 
teams are in an even more unsettled condition 
than usual, the squads having suffered no re- 
ductions whatever. This is due to the unusual 
supply of raw material. The classes of 1900 
were remarkable for athletes at most of the col- 
leges, and their graduation leaves vacancies 
more serious than usual in all the prominent 
teams, save Yale’s. This great need, the enter- 
ing classes as a rule seem able to meet, but it 
will require much care to select the “finest of 
the wheat” without serious mistakes, and then 
get it ready in time for November’s big games. 

Few teams began practicing before the open- 
ing of college, the most conspicuous having 
been Columbia, whose men began working at 
Branford, Conn., three weeks before the open- 
ing exercises at the university. Pennsylvania 
started some local men informally about Sep- 
tember 5th, and dated her formal preliminary 
season from September 12th, the university 
opening its several departments on different 
dates during the last week of the month. Yale 
and Harvard men began work on the 17th, 
their universities opening on the 27th. Prince- 
ton began on the 17th, and the university opened 
on the roth. 


H arvarp has the customary wealth of ma- 
terial, each of three upper classes (1901, 1902 
and 1903) having had powerful freshman teams. 
It will not be unreasonable to ask of Mr. Dib- 
blee another eleven representative of Harvard’s 


newly-found athletic prowess. 
played thus far have been: 
Sept. ag edegen, 24—0, 15 and 10-m. halves. 
Oct. 3d—Williams, 12—o, 12 and 12-m. halves. 


Oct. 6th—Bowdoin, 12—o, 15 and 10-m. halves. 
Oct. roth—Amherst, 18—o, 15 and 1o-m. halves. 


The games 


Oct. 13th—Columbia, 24—0, 20-m. halves. 

The ends will doubtless be Campbell and 
Hallowell, although the latter’s serious sprain 
of his ankle may affect his usefulness. Farley, 
substitute on the 1898 eleven, will act in the 
same capacity this year, if, indeed, he does not 
win a regular place. For tackles, James Law- 
rence and Graydon seem to hold the call. Gray- 
don weighs 178 pounds, is quick and strong, 
and runs well with the ball. Grew, Blagden 
and Knowlton are also on trial. Boal is avail- 
able for guard, but does not want to play. He 
is likely to be out, though, in time for the Har- 
vard-Penn game on November 3d, as he is al- 
most certain to be needed. At present Lee and 
Barnard are playing the guards. They are fair 
men and capable of further development, but 
they are not equal to Boal. Sargent, for two 
years understudy to Burnett, is filling center, 
Sugden being the only man to push him hard. 
Capt. Daly will, of course, play quarter, with 
excellent substitutes in Sherlock (formerly of 
Brown), Rex Fincke and Baldwin. Daly has 
so raised the standard of quarter-back play at 
Harvard that any one of these men would be 
good enough for an ordinary eleven. 

Ellis, the demon plunger of 1899, E. Kendall, 
Gierasch, Sawin, Hersey and Derby make a 
bunch of half-backs far surpassing Yale’s and 
Penn’s material, and only equaled by Prince- 
ton’s. From these, with Kernan and Stillman 
for the punting (both of the latter renewing 
their friendly rivalry of the baseball field last 
spring), Harvard shbuld have a_back-field. 
fully up to 1898’s strong trio. 

As to her chances in November, it would 
seem as though both the Penn and the Yale 
games will be harder for her than they were in 
1899, especially if McCracken plays again. He 
has already represented his university in four 
different academic years in track athletics, and 
if he plays football this fall will be representing 
her in a fifth year. This is certainly contrary 
to the eligibility rules to which both Penn and 
Harvard have subscribed, the sixth rule read- 
ing: “No student shall represent one or more 
universities or colleges in athletic contests for 
more than four years.” 


Pennsytvan1a’s outlook is far better than it 
was at this time last year. Her men are in far 
better physical condition, and they are there- 
fore in position to acquire the details of the 
Woodruff system and to perfect that absolute 
concert of action necessary to its effective exe- 
cution. This superior condition they claim as 
due to the preliminary practice. 


Her games to date have been: 
Sept. 29th—Lehigh, 27—6, 20 and 15-m. halves. 
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Oct. 3d—Franklin and Marshall, cf 20-m. hivs. 
Oct. oth—Haverford, 38—o, 20 and 15-m. halves. 
Oct. 10th—Dickinson, 35—0, 20-m. ives. 

Oct. 13th—Brown, 12—0, 20-m. halves. 


It will be observed that the playing time in 
Penn’s early games has been longer than those 
of Harvard, Princeton and Yale. 

Of last year’s line, Wallace, tackle, and Hare 
and Teas, guards, three of its four most im- 
portant members, remain, the missing men be- 
ing Overfield, center, Snover, tackle, and Out- 
jand, end. For the ends, W. Gardiner and Da- 
vidson seem the strongest men, and Zimmer- 
man is making a hard fight for the vacancy at 
tackle. McCloskey, who, as substitute for two 
years, has played in many games, has the lead 
tor center, and a decided heavyweight named 
Horner, with capacity for storing many “Christ- 
mas pies,” is pushing him hard. Graves is after 
Woodley’s place at quarter, and, as he is snap- 
pier and surer, may get it away from him. For 
halves, John Gardiner and Potter lead, but Gill- 
more, a Yale ’99 man who sat on the side lines 
and saw less efficient men play against Prince- 
ton in 1898, is doing splendid work. McCracken 
is, of course, by far the most powerful ground 
gainer at full-back, but he cannot do the punt- 
ing. That is likely to fall to Graves’ lot, who- 
ever may play in the back field. 

If McCracken plays for Penn, she stands an 
even chance of beating Harvard; if, however, 
he should be debarred, the outlook rather favors 
the crimson. 


Parnceton played her first game later than the 
other big teams. Her record thus far is: 


October 3d—Stevens, 4o—o 15 and 10-m. halves. 
October 6th—Lehigh, 12—5, 15 and ro-m. halves. 





October 1roth—State, 26—o, 20 and 15-m. halves. 


October t3th—Annapolis, 5—o, 20 and 15-m. halves. 

The abundance of material is remarkable, the 
entering class surpassing all previous records. 
At the same time ther2 is a mountain of work 
to be done, and possibly we may see still fur- 
ther scoring by smaller college teams before a 
representative Princeton eleven is evolved. The 
ends and tackles will bé strong, with Roper, 
Davis and Little for the former, and Pell, Mc- 
Cord and perhaps Davis for the latter. The 
troublesome task at Old Nassau will be the 
making of a strong center trio. At present the 
candidates are all below par. For center But- 
kiewicz, an Andover freshman, seems most 
likely. He is fast, strong and a diligent worker. 
For guards, Mills, Dana and Fisher show the 

best qualities. The back field should be equal 
to the best. Duncan or Meier, after the latter 
learns the place, will make excellent quarter- 
backs if Hutchinson does not come out. 

The halves will be selected from Reiter, Mc- 
Ciave, Hodgman and Henry, all superior men; 
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and either Mattis or Underhill will be fullback. 
Mattis is a'very long punter and a fine plunger. 
Underhill runs well, does not punt so far as 
Mattis, but is an excellent drop kicker. 

The spirit of the men is admirable, and they 
show a determined disposition to learn the game 
and help each other in every play. The eleven 
will be what is called a “green team,” but it 
will be one of those fast, snappy combinations 
that will take a lot of beating. 


Yate field is the scene of a daily exhibition of 
desperate earnestness which would make both 
Princeton and Harvard men thoughtful could 
they but see it. Mr. McBride and Capt. Brown 
are out for blood, and their spirit has so enthused 
the whole squad that it will be a tough prop- 
Osition, indeed, to put Yale under for the third 
time. Her early games have resulted as fol- 
lows: 


September z9th—Trinity, 22—0, 15-m. halves. 

October 34d—Amherst, 27—0, 15 and 10-m. halves. 
October 6th—Tufts, 30—o, 15 and 10-minute halves. 
October 10th—Bates, 50—0, 20 and 15-minute halves. + 
October 13th—Dartmouth, 17—0o, 20-m. halves. 


Yale’s losses through graduation have been 
slighter than those of the other big teams, and 
her new material seems excellent. The ends 
are still below the Hinkey standard and are not 
likely to reach it this year. They will prob- 
ably be Gould and Coy, with Rafferty, a fresh- 
man, as a possibility. Stillman will play right 
tackle for the third season, and at left tackle 
there will be found Kunzig, Bloomer, a fresh- 
man, or possibly Hale. Capt. Brown and Ham- 
lin or Olcott will be the guards. Hale weighed 
but 169 pounds when he played center last year, 
and now he is trying for fullback. He is a 
line breaker of no mean power, and also punts 
fairly well, but perhaps Yale is spoiling a crack 
line player to make only a good full-back. Ol- 
cott, 220 pounds, is now at center, but Holt 
seems to handle himself more like a center rush. 
Fincke and Wear are still fighting for quarter, 
with the chances slightly favoring Wear. 
Sharpe, of drop-kicking fame, has a clear lead 
for one half, with Chadwick, Keane and Cook 
hard after the other. 

As the Yale policy seems to favor weight this 
year, Cook has that point to his credit, and his 
general work is excellent. Chadwick has im- 
proved greatly over last year. Hyde, a former 
Wesleyan player, is being worked hard for full- 
back. 

Yale plays Princeton on November 17th at 
Princeton, two points in favor of the Tigers. 
She is always harder to beat after she has 
played Harvard. Still, by reason of veteran 
material, Yales’ chances of winning her big 
games are brighter than in ’99. “There’s many 
a slip,” however, and with so many factors en- 
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tering into the situation, he would be rash in- 
deed who would definitely forecast the out- 
come of these great games a month or more in 
advance. 

Cotumsia’s new line is built around Wright, 
guard, and Smythe, tackle, all the other ’99 
forwards - being gone. Slocovitch remains, 
however, and has finally consented to try for 
end once more. The best of the new men is 
Murphy, who enters the Law School from 
Branford, where the team passed its prelim- 
inary season. He is a husky, energetic center 
rush, quick to learn from Sanford the features 
of play which made him so formidable a center 
himself. Sykes, a former Maine player, is the 
best quarter Columbia has had except Wilson. 

Ashley, a Western man, is a strong end, but 

a better drop kicker, while Weekes and Mor- 
ley, last year’s brace of backs, are doing as good 
service as ever. Columbia needs a punter, bet- 
ter ends and much stricter attention to the fun- 
damentals of the game. 
Cornett men expect their team to equal last 
year’s eleven, but the reason for their optimism 
is hardly apparent now. With Caldwell, Pier- 
son, Folger and George Young gone, the task is 
not at all an easy one. Capt. Starbuck’s bad 
shoulder. has retarded the development of the 
team somewhat, as has also the experiment- 
ing with center men. Finucane and Brewster 
are fighting it out for quarter-back, and the 
halves will probaby be Morrison and Otis. 
Taussig and. Alexander are doing their usual 
fine work at end and tackle, and Warner is a 
better guard even than he was in 1899. The 
eleven is enjoying the able coaching of Mr. 
Percy Haughton. Its 16—o defeat of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, October 13th, was fair 
work. 

Lehigh has started well by scoring on Penn. 
and Princeton. Both touchdowns were due to 
the alertness of her ends, Dornin and Capt. 
Gearhart, in taking advantage of two fumbles 
by substitutes, but they reflected great credit 
on Lehigh, nevertheless. 

The team is a green one, no fewer than 
eight freshmen being members of the final 
squad. The ends are excellent; Fairbaugh, a 
freshman half-back, is a capital ground gainer, 
and McCormick, also a freshman, punts strong- 
ly. The line is stiffer than usual, but the men 
still have much to learn. Fortunately, they 
have an excellent coach in Mr. Okeson and a 
consistent home coaching system, so that good 
work may be expected of Lehigh’s 1900 eleven. 
A nnapois is early giving evidence of benefits 
derived from the defeats of last season. The 
work of the eleven is more thorough and has 
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also the usual Navy snap. Holding Princeton 
to a single touchdown on the 13th was praise- 
worthy work. 

West Point’s team is in better shape than at 
this time last year, though that is not neces- 
sarily to its ultimate advantage. Yet it has 
been showing promising form. 

Aone the smaller New England colleges, 
Williams, Wesleyan, Brown and Dartmouth 
are usually grouped for consideration. 

The problem at each place is substantially 
the same, although the inroads which gradua- 
tion made on the Williams and Dartmouth 
lines were rather more severe than those at 
Brown and Wesleyan. The adoption of the 
graduate coaching system at all four of these 
colleges is heartily to be commended, Williams 
and Dartmouth having fallen into line. 

Williams has two excellent tackles in Capt. 
Simmons and Hatch, and admirable ends in 
Cullinan and O’Neill. These men are experi- 
enced and powerful, fully holding their own 
with their Harvard opponents in the Cambridge 
game on October 6th. To fill the center places, 
Cole, Davenport and Higgins, a freshman, have 
all been tried as guards, and Kanter and Waller 
as centers. They are strong, active, heavy men. 
who outplayed their Columbia opponents on 
the 10th. Moore, the sterling quarter-back of 
1899, left a place which neither Leggett, Vose 
nor Gutterson can fill. The half-backs are 
Graves, Lawrence, Jaeckel and Wilbur, and 
the full-backs Dolph and Peabody. Graves 
is the best, being the speediest, headiest and 
strongest on defense. Dolph’s punting is bet- 
ter than last year’s, and he also drop-kicks well. 
The team also looks able to beat Wesleyan for 
the triangular championship. 


Wrestevan lost Brown, guard, and Hartzell 
and Wing, half-backs, and it is probable that 
Lufkin, guard, and Cornwall, end, will not play 
this autumn. This has necessitated, therefore, 
the shifting of Silliman from center to guard, 
and Montgomery from tackle to center. Capt. 
Solon Dodds, heavier than ever, is playing a 
splendid game at end, and Garrison, a goodly 
freshman, is in Cornwall’s place. Miller, an- 
other freshman of really unusual caliber, can 
substitute either at end or quarter. 

Inglis, full-back, is Wesleyan’s star athlete. 
He is a terrific line-breaker, a good punter, 
strong on defense and the team’s inspiration. 
Of the backs, Lacey and Calder are the best, 
and if they were as strong in tackling and back- 
ing up the line as they are in running with the 
ball, all would be well in Middletown. 

Dartmouth’s team will be lighter in weight 
than previous Green Mountain elevens have 
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peen. It will also be quite new, as Capt. 
Lowe, guard, Aling, tackle, O’Connor, the end, 
and Proctor, full-back, are all that remain. 
The new material is not yet sufficiently tried 
out to enable one to estimate on the team’s 
chances, but it’s hard work to score twice on 
Exeter and the tie game with Union indicate 
unaccustomed weakness. 

Brown always rallies well, however great her 
iosses. Capt. Washburn’s work at half-back, 
coupled with that of Barry, and the full-back, 
Bates, is helping to atone in a measure for the 
loss of Richardson. Scudder, last year’s crack 
end, is on hand, while Cann and Bartlett, who 
substituted last year, are trying for the other 
end. These, with Sheehan, tackle, Whitte- 
more and Melendy, the stalwart and really high- 
grade guards, are able to stiffen up any line. 
Of the new men, Keene, a freshman, is already 
outdoing the record of his predecessor Hop- 
good, and promises to be one of the best tackles 
Brown ever had, and Hall, another freshman, 
is doing unexpectedly well at center. Brown, 
for some reason, does not play Wesleyan, but 
she will meet Dartmouth November 17th. 


A Muerst, it is a pleasure to note, finds much 
to encourage her in the friendly attitude of 
Prof. Harris toward athletic sports, the adop- 
tion of a permanent system of play and the 
material contributed by the freshman class. 
They have had a hard row to hoe at Amherst, 
and their most aggressive rivals would not be- 
grude them a larger share of athletic success. 
Of last year’s team, Capt. Ballentine, end, 
Swift, quarter, Park, guard, Morse, tackle, 
Washburn and Wiggins, halves, remain; also 
several substitutes. Excepting the first two, 
these men will have to fight hard for their 
places. Of the new men, Shay, a freshman, 
seems the best and will doubtless hold one end. 
He is very fast on kicks and a fine tackler. 

Amherst’s improvement may not be marked 
this year, but the abundance of material and 
adherence to a definite home policy of coaching 
under the direction of Mr. Lewis, ex-captain at 
Amherst, and subsequently the Harvard cen- 
ter, cannot fail to produce a higher standard of 
play and a larger proportion of victories. 


Micuican foolishly has discarded its system 
of graduate coaching but is being ably coached 
by Langdon Lea, one of the best tackles Prince- 
ton ever had. . Having plenty of raw material at 
the beginning of the season, he has developed a 
team that bids fair to outrival any the Univer- 
sity has yet had. 

Chicago, under the direction of A. A. Stagg 
(Yale), has had a most difficult task, owing to 
having lost through graduation its quartet of 
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backs, the greatest combination yet gotten to- 
gether on a Western team, and I doubt if they 
ever had an equal, taken collectively, on any 
college team in the country, barring, perhaps, 
those playing on Pennsylvania in 1894. Chi- 
cago’s style of play has been somewhat changed 
to meet the altered conditions. 

Wisconsin, again coached by Phil King 
(Princeton), -has grown wiser, for instead 
of building a team around their great kicker, 
O’Dea, as they did last year, they have this 
year developed a well-balanced eleven around 
a fair kicker and a good line bucker, relying not 
alone on their backs to carry the ball, but using 
also to good advantage the line men. The 
result, while discouraging at first, is one of the 
strongest elevens Wisconsin has yet had. It 
has been clearly shown that a team relying 
on one man or one style of play is not the team 
that secures the greatest number of victories. 


[unors, like Michigan, has also unwisely 
abandoned graduate coaching, and Smith and 
Holt, of Princeton, have—from a very dark 
outlook—gotten together a team which, while 
not so strong as others representing the Uni- 
versity, has yet a deal of promise. This is 
chiefly because a large percentage of the can- 
didates are in the first or second year of their 
college course, which means a nucleus sure to 
be valuable in results and likely to raise the 
Illinois standard of football. It is too bad they 
could not have stuck to graduate coaching and 
made the foundation more substantial. 


Unnwersrry or Iowa, under the coaching of 
Dr. Knipe (Pennsylvania), seems to maintam 
the excellent standard set last year. Their 
geographical position is a handicap in securing 
good practice games, and their game with Chi- 
cago is the only real test of the season. It will, 
therefore, be the more interesting, especially as 
they played Chicago to a tie last year. 

University of Minnesota has engaged Dr. H. 
L. Williams (Yale), as director of athletics, an 
excellent step, for a more competent man could 
not have been chosen. A good foundation is 
being built for systematic and wholesome en- 
deavor—which is certain to return satisfying 
results. Its tie game, 6—6, with Chicago, Oc- 
tober 13th, is the beginning. 


Norrnwestern had an unfortunate season 
last year, and not a very hopeful beginning this 
season, but seems to be looking up. 

Purdue has maintained its graduate coaching 
staff, and with the assistance of a good kicker 
is making a very creditable showing. 


- Oruer Scores: October 13th—West Point 28, Trin- 

ity, 0; Lafayette 34, Swathmore o; Carlisle 16, Vir- 

= 2; Michigan 24, Case, 6; Wisconsin 11, Beloit 0; 
orthwestern 12, Indiana o. 








LAX GAME PROTECTION 


S a matter of nature, there is no better 
small game country on the continent than 
the territory of the Southern States. They 
have a rare favorable climate, plenty of cover 
and plenty of game food. Only ordinary care 
is needed to preserve the game, and, to increase 
it, a slight addition of stringency to the laws 
and their enforcement. Thirty years ago there 
was no Southern State, from Virginia to the 
Gulf, in which excellent shooting and fishing 
were not to be had for the trouble of seeking 
them. Even in the most thickly settled por- 
tions, deer, wild turkey and quail were abund- 
ant in season. At present, if the sportsman 
wishes a full bag, he must, in general, seek those 
parts of the land which are timbered and in 
which the farms are sparse. 

The upper classes of the whites respect the 
game law, but the lower classes do not, and the 
negroes pay no attention to it at all. The 
cheapening of firearms and explosives has re- 
sulted in bringing weapons and ammunition 
within the reach of the blacks, and, in and out 
of season, they are tireless pursuers. The ne- 
gro who shoots upon the wing is rarely seen, 
yet the race as a whole is learned in the ways of 
bird and beast and is fatal to both. The white 
man of the South is good natured. It is not 
often that he will take the trouble to bring to 
justice the violator of the law. He will, in- 
deed, watch complacently through season after 
season the illegal netting or trapping of quail, 
and never lift a finger, though the theft of a 
$2 sheep from his fold makes him talk darkly 
of lynching. He has been used always to a 
plentiful provision of game, and it is the hard- 
est matter in the world to bring him to look 
upon it as property. 


So great has been the demolition of wild 
things within the past two decades that the end 


is plainly in sight. Unless Southern legisla- 
tures pass laws of stringency and make provis- 
ion for their enforcement, the Southern States 
will come in time—and in a comparatively short 
time—to be no better shooting grounds than 
Connecticut or Massachusetts. In Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, South 
Carolina, upper Arkansas and Eastern Texas 
the past ten years has seen a decrease in quail 
and deer of quite 50 per cent. In those com- 
monwealths it used to be no trick at all to bag a 
dozen brace of quail in a morning, or to stop 
a deer on a three-mile drive. Now, taking a 
bag of birds means a day’s hard, close work, and 
a deer hunt is much more often resultless than 
fruitful. The treatment of the game supply of 
the section has been marked by a splendid 
wastefulness. It is a repetition of the story to 
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be written of every other part of the United 
States. It seems that Americans will never 
learn to treasure the bountiful things with 
which Nature gifted their country. 

Ts crime of dynamiting fish is also common 
in the South, nor is there evidence anywhere of 
a determination to put it down. There is 
scarcely a bayou or creek in the far South that 
is free from it. The perpetrators are not, in 
general, negroes, because a negro knows noth- 
ing of dynamite, and cannot be brought ordi- 
narily to use it. The native white are charge- 
able with this. Use of a violent explosive in a 
stream not only slays pounds of fish that are 
not recovered, but it drives uninjured fish to 
seek other grounds. It is an offense for which 
confinement at hard labor in a penitentiary 
would not be too severe punishment, but there 
is evident no disposition to treat the perpe- 
trators as they deserve to be treated. In Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas are several streams once 
fecund of bass and white perch which have 
been ruined in this manner, and the men who 
ruined them are simply riding farther afield in 
the effort to find other streams. 

There can be no question that any game law 
can be made to stick if it is backed by a few 
determined sportsmen. Three men, acting to- 
gether, are enough to do the work in any com- 
munity. Indeed, in most of these communities 
sportsmen merely wait for some one to take 
the initiative. They are ready enough to sup- 
port any man with enough temerity to bell the 
cat. This was once demonstrated in South- 
western Texas, a wonderful country for quail. 
It was the habit of farmers and idlers to trap, 
or net, the birds and expose them for sale in 
open market, where they retailed alive at 40 
cents a dozen. The men were violators of the 
law, of course, but no one seemed disposed to 
take action. One sportsman caused the arrest 
of three of the vendors. They were tried and 
promptly fined. i 
T HEREAFTER the supply of quail in market did 
not decrease, but only dead birds were offered. 
Examined, they showed no shot-marks, and 
the sellers were once more fined. Then the hun- 
dreds of birds on sale all showed shot-marks. 
Examination proved that they had been first 
slain by having their skulls crushed and then 
needles, stuck through corks, had been jabbed 
into them to simulate wounds. Heavy fines be- 
ing imposed, the traffic was broken up. The 
life of the man who carried through the crusade 
was threatened, he received warning letters 
through the mail, and all that sort of thing, but 
he made the netting and trapping industry a 
dead industry. H. S. Canrievp. 
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AUTUMN SHOOTING. 


71°HE early part and sometimes the whole 

of November is the best of the year. 
Game, big and small, is now at its best, and 
there is a magic in the air and a heauty in the 
browning of the landscape which cannot fail 
tc appeal to those who like a trifle of hard work 
with their pleasure. It is true that the gor- 
geousness of the full flare of the turning leaf 
is now toned down a bit, but the prevailing 
brown is the proper background for sporting 
scones. 

I am ready to admit that the grouse of the 
prairies—the “chicken” and its near relatives— 
are not the game they were a month or more 
ago—but what of that? They are harder game, 
that is all; and what sportsman wants easy 
game? There are still bright, windless days 
upon which big, strong grouse will lie fairly 
well, and I would sooner drop a husky, thun- 
der-winged bird at long range than a dozen 
soft young things of the early season. A fellow 
won’t get so many, and he will work hard and 
shoot his best for what he does get, and each 
successful shot will be something worthy of a 
place in that treasure-house, a sportsman’s 
memory. 

Quail are now swift and strong; even birds 
of extremely late broods are able to take good 
care of themselves, and the same is true of that 
regal fellow, the ruffed grouse. 

The cover, too, is as good as one could wish; 
most of the leaves are down, and be the quarry 
quail, grouse, or that finest of birds, a belated 
cock, it is at its best, while the conditions give 
the gun all a good gun should ask—namely, a 
fair chance. 

If the dog is not now in the pink of condition 
for a hard day he is either a duffer, or his 
owner doesn’t know how to fit and handle a 
good dog. ‘The best remedy is either a new 
dog or a new handler—more frequently the lat- 
ter. The covers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
portions of New England—Maine especially, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Ontario, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota offer tempting in- 
ducements these late autumn days. 


DOGS FOR RUFFED GROUSE. 

Tue best dog for ruffed grouse is a properly 
broken pointer or setter. One is as good as the 
other—the requisites being a fine nose, staunch- 
fess, and what is comprehensively termed 
“bird-sense.” 

Color is an important matter. There should 
be a considerable amount of white in the coat, 
because it is conspicuous when the dog is mo- 
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tionless on a point—a decided advantage in 
typical grouse cover. 

On account of the coat, I do not fancy those 
gtand dogs, the Irish, Gordon or black setters. 
The Irishman, especially, is one of the best 
dogs that ever stood a bruising campaign. 
Handsome, intelligent, full of dash and cour- 
age, he is an ideal dog for the prairie or any 
open country, but alas! his mahogany coat, 
beautiful though it be in sunlight, is a serious 
drawback when matched with rotten logs, 
stumps and the like in heavy cover. 

The same objection applies to the Gordon, 
the black setter, and, of course, to black, liver 
and nearly all-liver pointers, They all too 
closely match the innumerable patches of 
shadow in woods and the prevailing browns 
and blacks of fallen stuff. If the object were 
to conceal the: dog the colors could not be bet- 
ter chosen, but what is wanted is a conspicuous 
coat—the more easily seen the better. 

For the very same reason, a pure white dog, 
or one with inconspicuous markings, is a sorely 
handicapped helper in snowy woods. Hence, 
when choosing a pup, I prefer one with a coat 
which, roughly speaking, shows about half-and- 
half of white and whatever the dark marking 
may be. 

Blood will tell, and only the best of sporting 

blood backed by the schooled intelligence of 
the typical pointer and setter, can successfully 
cope with the infinite variety of grouse shoot- 
ing. Let the motto be, “No mongrel need ap- 
ply.” Mongrel he ever so well he is sure, 
sooner or later, to make a mess of things, and 
in any -event he lacks the beauty, grace and 
well-bred finish which marks the right dog and 
its work, and which to the true sportsman are 
more pleasing than the mere killing of game. 
. Well-broken spaniels occasionally do good 
work on grouse, but how often in this country 
do we see a well-broken spaniel at work in 
cover? In the marsh, is quite another matter. 
Spaniels will tree grouse, but who wants his 
grouse treed? The type of spaniel seen at 
bench shows is about as far from a useful sort 
for land work as could be invented. The Clum- 
ber is a nice, intelligent animal, but a Berkshire 
shoat could give him a close race at covering 
ground. The Clumber is all right on his na- 
tive estate, but he won’t do for this land of 
magnificent distances where speed, endurance 
and wide, free ranging are so frequently neces- 
sary. Such a heavy, stumpy-legged dog is all 
right for bolting rabbits, or hustling pheasants 
and cock out of cover, but he is too cumbersome 
and noisy in action for ruffed grouse. 
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In deep snow he is absolutely useless, as 
the best he can do is to wallow about—that is, 
when he isn’t gnawing snowballs off his feet, or 
temporarily lost owing to his coat. 

The Clumber’s build is wrong, and so also is 
that of the other spaniels of bench-show type. 
All are clever and willing, but their fashionable 
figures are too great a handicap. Weight and 
lumber have no place in a grouse cover, and the 
few men who praise the work of clumsy, noisy 
dogs (I don’t mean tongue), either are them- 
selves too sluggish to follow fast dogs, or they 
are unfamiliar with the fine, well-regulated 
work of crack pointers and setters. 

“But,” some reader may say, “I own, or have 
seen, fast spaniels—leggy dogs that could get 
over ground and keep going—and they could 
find birds, too!” Very good. There are such 
dogs. I have seen hundreds of them. A few oi 
these hundreds found birds, and kept on find- 
ing them—usually at a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty yards from the gun. If these 
dogs had possessed any sense and a couple of 
pairs of wings, they might have captured quite 
a few grouse and divided up with me. As it 
was, lacking the wings, all they caught cousist- 
ed mainly of clubs, profanity and an occasional 
charge of shot: The remainder of the hundreds 
worked differently. They ranged far and when 
they had got reasonably close to a grouse they 
stopped and waited. They were good. A setter 
is only an improved, leggy spaniel. 

WILD-FOWLING. 
N ovemser’s chilly blasts bring the great flights 
of geese and ducks down from the far North, 
and with them royal sport. Let the novice at 
flight shooting, or over decoys, bear in mind 
two things—first, that all waterfowl fly much 
faster than they appear to, and, secondly, that 
in nine cases out of ten they are farther away 
than they seem to be. Therefore add at least 
ten yards to the apparent distance; hold well 
ahead, and keep the gun at an even swing until 


the shot has started upon its journey. Don’t be . 


in too great a hurry—keep hidden so long as 
the game is coming nearer, for it cannot well 
be too near. Don’t be careless about dress— 
wild-fowling is cold work. Heavy woolen un- 
derwear and sweater, with heavy canvas, or 
corduroy, outside, will be the proper thing. 
Wear stout gloves while you can—numbed fin- 
gers spoil shooting. Take a big lunch and a 
small flask, the latter for emergency only. 
BIG GAME. 


M oosz, elk, caribou, deer and bear. How at 
the mention of these the mind flits to the Adir- 
ondacks, Maine, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
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land, Quebec, Northern Ontario, Michigan, 
Minnesota, the farther West and the Great 
Backbone beyond! 


MOOSE. 


"T x: best country to-day for moose is Alaska. 
There prime specimens carry heads which 
amaze Eastern sportsmen. The Alaska ranges 
are, unfortunately, a bit too remote for the 
majority of sportsmen, and the same objection 
applies to the northerly portion of the Canadian 
territory just east of the Rocky Mountains, al- 
though it is good moose country. 

In my opinion, the best moose range to be 
easily reached lies in the extreme eastern por- 
tion of the Province of Manitoba. Within a 
reasonable distance of the small stations of 
Rennie and Monmouth, a man can be nearly 
sure of getting one or more good bulls. 

Another good country is reached from the 
little town of Mattawa, Ontario, situated at the 
junction of the Ottawa and Mattawa rivers. 

The newly-opened Lake Temiscaming coun- 
try is reached via Mattawa, and this is. a first- 
rate big-game region which presents no unusual 
difficulties. Guides and camp supplies, if de- 
sired, may be arranged for at Mattawa. 

The next-best hunting-ground, and a very 
good one, lies in New Brunswick. My latest 
advices are favorable, and a party going to 
Fredericton and there securing guide and sup- 
plies, should stand an excellent chance. Good 
guides may be hired at reasonable expense. 
They are trustworthy, cheerful workers, and 
the visitor may safely leave the selection of 
route and other details of the trip to them. 

Lastly, there are the grand old woods of 
Maine, reasonably accessible, and this year, 
thanks to wise enforcement of the laws, very 
promising. 

CARIBOU. 
"Tue best caribou-hunting to be had to-day is 
in Newfoundland. This necessitates a sea voy- 
age, but the regular steamers are comfortable, 
and the chance for sport is so sure that it'may 
be considered a certainty. 

There are a few caribou in Maine, but a much 
more promising territory lies to.the north of 
Quebec City. The caribou drift to the south- 
ward ahead of the severe winter, and from a 
headquarters at Lake St. John, or one of the 
minor stations in the Lac Edouard or Kiskis- 
sink country, the visiting Nimrod stands a fair 
chance of success. 

The north shore of Lake Superior offers 
many possibilities—in fact, it is a good caribou 
country, and the string of small stations along 
the railway is a convenient base of operatio:s. 
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TE PROPER EQUIPMENT FOR WOODCOCK SHOOTING. 


\V oovcock and shore-birds are now lawful 
quarry. In sections where legislation is intel- 
lizent the season does not open before Sep- 
tunber 15th, which is early enough. The best 
costume is the lightest available tan-colored 
convas for coat, trousers and hat or cap. I 
prefer canvas leggings and an old pair of 
laced boats. - Waders of any description are 
too warm. If a man gets wet in his boots, it 
makes but very little difference, for even an 
out-and-out ducking would hardly harm any- 
body. 

The gun for cock-shooting should be a light, 
. hammerless twelve or fourteen gauge. A light 
charge of smokeless powder behind either three- 
fourths of an ounce or a full ounce of number 
ten shot will do the work, for the cock is a 
tender bird, and close shots are the rule. In 
this snappy shooting heavy charges are a posi- 
tive nuisance, as one is apt to blow a bird to bits, 
while the jar from a necessarily loosely held 
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gun is not only apt to cause headache, but it is 
also bad for one’s shooting and temper. 
E. W. Sanpys. 


THE PIGEON’S HOMING INSTINCT. 


‘Tue intelligence and instinct of the homing 
pigeon are extraordinary. Of this the follow- 
ing incident is an example: 

On June 18th, 1899, eight homing pigeons 
were liberated at Reidsville, N. C., to fly 400 
miles to a loft in Somerville, N. J. The weather 
was very stormy and continued so for several 
days. Two birds reached their destination the 
same day, and five several days later. One, a 
large, speedy-flying red hen, hatched in Sep- 
tember, 1897, remained unaccounted for. 

Fifteen months after, on September 1st, 1900, 
she made her reappearance at her home loft in 
a very tired condition. Bewildered by the 
storm, she probably went into some strange 
loft, where she was detained. When liberated, 
she at once returned to her own loft. 


ANGLING 


OUT-OF-SEASON PROBLEMS. 
HE indoor angler, he who in the winter of 
his discontent ponders over the lures he 
will prepare for the coming season, will soon 
be busy with problems, and will probably throw 
in his allegiance with one or the other of the 
two great fly-making schools, just as with the 
product of this or that he has been personally 
successful in the past season. 

My judgment may be biased by the similar 
results, but I think not. I am a constant angler 
in many waters, and a catholic one, too, who 
hears in many a riverside camp, or reads, the 
experiences of many brothers of the craft, and 
withal am by-nature conservative. 

The two main fly-making: schools are the 
“formalists” and the “colorists.” 

The latter abide in the faith that color is su- 
preme, and that a touch or tone of this or that, 
on hackle, wings or body, will kill a trout when 
no other tint, dyed or natural, will. 


On the other hand, the formalist believes that 
size and form, winged or palmer-dressed, are 
the most efficacious patterns, and the experience 
_ Of many old trout-fishermen confirms the belief 
of the formalists. 

When doctors disagree, who’s to decide? I 
have passed years on the stream and have 
found only in rare instances that a certain color 


was the only one which would lure a trout. 
The reverse I have generally found to be the 
fact, for a nondescript is often the most effect- 
ive—the red-ibis, far instance, the like of which 
was never seen alive on stream or lake. 

Good judgment as to when and where to fish; 
delicacy and accuracy in casting and the proper 
manipulation of the fly on the water, are the 
potent factors of a successful trout outing, and 
bring success, or account for its absence, wheth- 
er the fly be the most approved product of 
either school of makers or anglers. 

The little reliance that is placed on the color 
theory, and of a large assortment of patterns, 
was brought home to me most forcibly on a re- 
cent angling tour from New. York to the Pa- 
cific Coast; the fishing being done on many in- 
termediate waters. I filled my fly book with 
about fifteen standard patterns and many dupli- 
cates. I fished a few trout streams in New 
York, more in Northern Wisconsin, and many 
in Minnesota, Colorado, Montana, Idaho and 
the Pacific Coast States, yet found my stock of 
flies, indiscriminately used on all waters, suffi- 
cient and effective under all the varying stream 
conditions. 


We have been told from angling-time im- 
memorial, by writers on fishing, to scrutinize 
the color (not the size or form) of the live in- 
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sects hovering over the water, and to use flies 
of similar coloration. An excellent common- 
sense idea, but experience also tells us that the 
live insects we see on the stream are, as a rule, 


either drab, white or grayish in color, and that 
very often a black, red or yellow artificial, 


Notable Performances and Records 


when cast will kill under these conditions 
more readily than flies dressed in the modest 
Quaker garb. : 

I do not decry the practice of imitating the nat- 
ural fly, but as a hold-fast theory I am disposed 
to discount it. W. C. Harris. 


NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS 


Conducted by Charles Edward Patterson 


N point of activity in track and field sports, 
September is second only to May. In the 
month just closed, important games were held 
under the auspices of the Knickerbocker A. C., 
on the 3d; the Metropolitan Association of the 
A. A. U., on the 8th; the Amateur Athletic 
Union (amateur championships), on the 15th; 
the Canadian A. A. U. (Canadian champion- 
ships), on the 22d, and the New York A. C. on 
‘the 20th. 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


‘T ese games were held on Columbia Field 
(formerly Manhattan Field), New York City, 
on Saturday, September 15th. The day was 
cool and cloudy, and the wind did not favor the 
sprinters. As the majority of the best college 
athletes went abroad this summer, and there- 
fore have been surfeited with competition, 
there were fewer present than usual. 

The annual evidences of lack of training 
were abundant. Men train for the college 
games in the spring with great fidelity, but for 
the National championships, most of them 
make scant preparation, 

The most notable performances of the day 
were those of Long, Orton and Horgan. 


Lone met Duffey in the 100-yard dash, the 
latter showing no trace of any breakdown. 
Duffey held his lead for 95 yards, when Long 
came out and won by 6 inches in even time. 
(See the writer’s comment on Duffey’s staying 
powers as set forth in Outinc for September.) 

Orton, for the sixth time in eight years, won 
the one-mile run over the same track on which 
his curly head came bobbing home in front of 
Conneff in ‘92. The time was not fast, but 
Orton is always a racer, records being second- 
ary matters. There have been faster Amer- 
ican milers than he—for example, Conneff, or 
Cregan at top form—but never a better man in 
the actual running of a race. 


Horgan, the British champion, landed in 
America on Friday night, and, desirous of see- 
ing the sights, had been all the morning en 
route to the field. R. Sheldon, ex-Yale and 
now of the New York A. C., and W. W. Coe, 
Princeton Prep. School, were his antagonists. 
Sheldon had met him twice before—in the 
English championships in 1898, when he visit- 
ed England and took second place, and m July, 
1900, when he defeated Horgan. The latter 
claimed to have been out of condition, and visit- 
ed this country with the avowed purpose of re- 
gaining his laurels. Sheldon might have set up 
an equally valid claim on this occasion, for the 
giving out of a muscle in his right hand com- 
pelled him to compete with that useful mem- 
ber strapped up in about a yard of surgeon’s 
plaster. 


Fiacu man had six puts, and the result far 
surpassed anything ever done in the history of 
athletics. At previous championships the win- 
ner has been in a class by himself, second and 
third men, or at least the latter, falling much 
below the record of the first man. In this con- 
test, however, all the puts were of so high a 
class that they are worthy of presentation: 


Sheldon. Horgan. Coe. 

42 ft. % in. *Foul. 

43 ft. 11% in. *Foul. 

44 ft. 4% in. 43 ft. 6% in. 

44 ft. 2% in. 46 ft. 1% in. 

43 ft. 9% in. 44 ft. 9% in. 

44 ft. 8 in. 45 ft. 10 in. 

“About 44 feet each. 

This was great shot putting, even though 
the missile was found to be slightly under 
weight. 

The inauguration of junior championships 
was a notable feature, and one which promises 
to be of permanent value. These are open to 
men who have never won a National champion- 
ship. The rules should also debar cross-coun- 
try, Canadian, intercollegiate and foreign ama- 
teur champions. 


42 ft: 9 








Notable Performances 


and Records: 


Denis Horgan, 16lb.-Shot World’s Record, 48 feet, 2 inches. 


Summaries of the senior championships: 


One Hundred Yong Dash—Won by > P tt Long, 
New York C.; A. F. Duffy, East Boston A. A., sec 
os; Edwards, Enicherbocker x c. third. 
ime, 10s. 

Eight Hundred and Eighty Herd Pe Be by Alex- 
ander Grant, New York . McGirr, New 

York A. ol seconds Walter CGeatly, Pastime A. C., 
third. 

Two He Hundred an ‘and Twenty Yard Dash—Won by W. 
erboctoer A. C.; P. J. Walsh, New 
W. Long, New York A. C., 


» Kni 
York A roa second; 
third. Time, 22 2- thee 
A Hundred and Twenty Yard Hurdle—Won b 


; R. H. Padgelt, 
» New York 


FE. Hutchinson, Princeton Universi 
Kaickerbocker A. C. d; I. K 
third. Time, 16 1-5s. 
acne Mile Run—Won b George Orton, Philadelphia; 
lex Grant, . C., second; sronenen, 
«pasting ate c., bo 4 “Time 4m. 42 2-5 
‘our Hundred and Forty Yard Run—Won ty -% W. 
Lone, Ney York A. C.; O. C. Ordwein, Pastime A. C., 
ype ; D. J. Brennan, Pastime A. C., third. Time, 
58. 
wo Hundred and Twenty Yard sa o> eld, 
H. Arnold, Union Settlement A. C.; HadGald. 
Knickerbocker A. C., second; P. A. Siyis, Rai 
bocker A. C., third. To. a7 2-58. 
Five Mile ‘Run—Won by A. L. Newton, New, York 
Gs n, second; 


A. Bosto Fitzger- 
vi Star A. “at: te tise, 7m 41_2- K. Bester - 
awe um: on ew 
xen ‘Git. rin: Daniel Res ckerbocker 
second, 5ft. gin.; W. Drummon pe on a. C., 


t. 7 in. 

ing ae ye ey by H. P. McDonald, 

bocker 0 Saft ti R. es ig ayo Pastime 
loss, New York A. C., 


ay ri a9 gn seh. toin.; 
2of 
ale Vault t—Won 14 Bascom Johnson, New York 
C., rrft. gins A Anderson, New York A. C., 
sen, 1oft. I. K. Baxter, New York A. C., third, 


“Fitting Sixteen Pound eee Denis Hor- 
GA. of Ireland, 46ft. 1%4in.; W. W. Coe, Princeton 
tep. School, 45 fin.» second; Richard Sheldon, 
New York A. C., 44ft. 8in., third. 
Thro f Fifty-six Pound Weight—Won b: 
arlem Rowing Club, sft. Sin.; Ridhasi 

few York A. C- agft. Hin, decond; mJ. 
» P Pig ges » Sut fe Se. G 

Thro eS: 3 by. Richard Sheldon, 
nanowing the 114ft.; Ry "Sheri idan, Pastime A. C., 
108ft., second; John McCarthy, Pastime A. C., r04ft., 


sputrowing Sixteen ss age a a ee oy Bi 
dan, Pastime A. C., 138ft. 2in.; J. Mitch 








Harlem R. C., 1 ages. gin., second; W. D. Hennen, New 
York A. C., r19ft. roin., third. 

Ir is given to few men, in the short span of 
life between seventeen and twenty-one years of 
age, to accomplish what Maxwell W. Long, of 
the New York Athletic Club, has done. Only 
four years ago he burst like a meteor in the 
midst of a galaxy of athletic stars, and from his 
very first race, although but a boy, was pro- 
nounced a formidable rival of the speedy T. E. 
Burke. Hehas “gone from strength to strength,” 
responding gamely to all calls upon him, until 
he now finds himself the well-merited amateur 
champion short-distance runner of the world. 
And, to crown a summer of achievements never 
equaled except by L. E. Myers, he has swept 
aside, in a resistless burst of speed, the record of 
the great world’s champion of the early ’éighties 
—standing these nineteen years. On October 15, 
1881, Myers ran 440 yards on a circular track at 
Stenton, Pa., in 4834s. The track was none too 
good, and a heavy wind blew so fiercely down 
the home stretch that Myers at one point in his 
trial almost abandoned the task. Spurred on 
by the spectators, he renewed his effort and set 
up the figures which have withstood the as- 
saults of such masters as Wendell Baker, W. C. 
Dohm, W. C. Downs, G. B. Shattuck and Burke 
for nearly a generation. 

At Travers Island, September 29th, Long, on 
adaycooland damp and after nearly six months 
of continuous performance (conditions hardly 
favorable for record-breaking), toed the mark 
with a bunch of men well handicapped, and with 
P. J. Walsh, the fleet-footed Mercury-Foot 
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sprinter, especially assigned to draw him out 
for the first 250 yards. 

Getting a splendid start, his long, strong 
stride brought him at the heels of the field at 
125 yards. At 250 yards, or just past the first 
curve, he had passed all but three men; at the 
foot of the back stretch he was in the lead, and, 
sweeping round the lower curve, he came up the 
stretch and over the line in a sensational burst 
of speed which brought the spectators to their 
feet with cheers. 

The timers, all men of proved capacity, com- 
pared watches as follows: J. H. Abeel, 47 4-5s., 
Robert Stoll, 47 3-5 plus (4. e., the hand stopped 
half-way between 3-5 and 4-5, say, about 34) ; 
E. J. Wendell, 47 3-5, and the slowest time was 
selected. ; 


F ottowinc his remarkable performance at 
Travers Island, Long, on the 4th of October, 
1900, at Guttenburg, N. J., established the 
world’s record for the quarter-mile straight- 
away in 47 seconds. 

The track selected was that which was for- 
merly used for horse-racing at Guttenburg on 
the Palisades. The top soil was removed from 
a straight quarter-mile stretch until it formed 
a level clay surface, with a slight rise from the 
start for the first 300 yards, and a slight decline 
in the last 100 yards. Every care was taken to 
ensure accuracy in measurements. The course 
was Officially surveyed and measured by a com- 
mittee of the A. A. U. and the N. Y. A. C. 

The referee was J. E. Sullivan, A. A. U., and 
the official time was taken by E. J. Wendell, C. 
Dieges and R. Stoll. 

Long has therefore wiped out the world’s rec- 
ord of 48'4s., made by Tindall, of Cambridge 
Univ., England, on a circular track in 1889 and 
by E. C. Bredin in 1896, as well as the straight- 
away time trial of 4734s. made by Wendell 
Baker, of Harvard, in 1886. 

During his European trip his competitions 
were: 

London—440-yard run; English championship. Win- 
ner, 49 4-58. 


Paris—4o0-metre run; World’s championship. Win- 
ner, 49 2-58. 

Liverpool—2z20-yard handicap, in heats. 
from scratch, 22 4-5s., around a turn. 

Manchester—1oo0 yards, on grass; Salford Harriers. 
Winner, 10 2-5s. 

Royton—440-yard run, winner. 
ner. 220-yard handicap, winner. 

Stoke-on-Trent—440-yard run. 
49 3-58. 

Glasgow—440-yard run. Winner, 49 4-58.; 
Scotch record. 100-yard handicap, second place. 
yard handicap, winner. 

Isle of Man— 440-yard handicap, on grass. Winner, 
49s. 

Whitehaven—z220-yard handicap, on grass. Winner, 
22s., around a turn. 


Winner, 


100-yard run, win- 
Won in the rain, 


new 
220- 


Notable Performances and Records 


Belfast—100-yard handicap, second. 300-yard handi- 
cap, second, 4 


Bolton—z20-yard handicap. Winner, 22 2-5s. 

In addition to these successes Long won the 
Metropolitan championships, at New York, in 
the 100-, 220- and 440-yard runs; the National 
championship at 100 yards and 440 yards. 


B urge, B. J. Wefers and Long have at onc 
time or another been compared with Myers 
Wefers was certainly faster up to 300 yards 
and Long quite as good in the dashes. As t 
the quarter-mile, it is hard to judge. Long’: 
time is, of course, much better; Burke’s bes 
was 48 4-5 on a bad track. They both had th: 
advantage of superior training methods an 
of better tracks than Myers. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Mye: 
as an all-round performer remains peerless. H 
could run the dashes in even time, and was 
remarkable man up to and including two mile 
On one occasion he won the National chani- 
pionship in the 100-, 220-, 440- and 880-yard 
runs, and then offered to go out the next day 
and win the mile if the committee would post- 
pone it—and there is no doubt that he could 
have done it. 

John Flanagan also took honors on Septen:- 
ber 29th, by again raising the world’s record 
for the 16-lb. hammer from 167ft. 8in. to 169it. 
4in., and nearly taking the life of this humbie 
scribe in the doing of it. Unless something is 
done to stop him, his club will soon have to add 
a few acres to its Travers Island property. 

E. C. Schaefer, the record-making swimmer 
of the New York A. C., added another laurel to 
his crown by winning the National swimming 
championship 100-, 220- and 440-yard events; 
also securing second place in the mile. For 100 
yards, he made the new record of Im. 5 3-5s., 
thus superseding by 3s. the previous one held 
by himself. 


S ummants of the National swimming cham- 
pionship and the two-mile steeplechase : 


One Hundred Yards—Won by E. C. ve N.Y. 
A. C.; W. C. Miller, K. A. C., second? Rudiy, 
K.A. C., third. Time, 1m. 5 3-5°s. 

Two Hundred and Twenty Yards—Won by E. C. 
Schaefer, N. Y. A. C.; F. A. Wenck, N. Y. A. C., sec- 
ond; G. Goodwin, K. A. C., third. .Time, 3m. 7 1-5s. 

Four Hundred and Forty Yards—Won by E. C. 
Schaefer, N. Y. A. C.; G. W. Re Cleaf, A. C., 
second; Thomas J. Callahan, K. A. C., ‘ied. Time, 
6m. 52 4-58. 

Eight Hundred and petty Yards-—Won by W. G. 
Douglass, New York eg Spencer, Columbia 
University, second; L. Seteuad. Jr., N. Y. A. 
third. Time, 14m. 45 3-58. 

One Mile—Won by G. W. Van Cleaf, K. A. C.; 
E. C. fer, N. Y. A. C., second; W. M. Jarman, 
National S. A., Philedelphis.” third. Time, 34m. 3-55. 

Two-Mile Steeplechase—Won by Alexander Grant, 
N. Y. A. C.; A. L. Newton, N. Y. A. C., second. Time, 
12M. 19 2-58. 





GOLF 


r¢~HERE was an attempt, at one time, in the 
i early history of our game of golf, to im- 
part the manners and methods of the profes- 
sicnal ball-player and the horse-jockey, and to 
make them a recognized factor in the game. 
We were fortunate, however, in having as our 
first amateur champions, gentlemen who dis- 
countenanced entirely this spirit. There were 
men, and there are still men, who play golf in 
this same boorish fashion. This year’s ama- 
teur champion, it is a great pleasure to note, is a 
model of golfing etiquette. He walks, talks and 
plays quietly. Talks, indeed, almost not at all. 
That’s as it should be in a serious match. On 
the tee, he takes pains to be well out of eye- 
range of the other player when he drives. 
After playing himself he steps to one side and 
stands quietly until both balls are well away. 
On the putting green he walks to his own ball 
and stands immovable until the other man has 
played. If he has made a poor shot, or finds 
himself in a bad lie, he treats us to no hysterics, 
makes no attempt to call attention to his mis- 
fortunes, but plays as best he may. He never 
goes stalking along after his own ball before 
his opponent has played—one of the most an- 
noying breaches of etiquette of the golfing 
bumpkin. 

In a word, Mr. Travis is exactly what your 
opponent at golf should be. The only ob- 
jection to him as an opponent is his habit of 
playing so consistently well. We strongly rec- 
ommend his bearing on the links to all golfers, 
particularly to those who look upon the liberal 
profanetization of their own and stranger golf 
links as a graceful and generous distribution of 
vocal fertilizer. 


T were is one, and a very important phase, of 
the game in which there has been little or no 
improvement. Mr. Balfour, who, it was once 
chronicled in an English journal, had been pre- 
sented with “a full set of silver-plated caddies 
by an admiring constituency,” no doubt is the 
only golfer who ever had an ideally satisfactory 
change of caddies. Those of us who have not 
been thus equipped for the game still suffer 
from their ignorance, indifference and careless- 
ness. 

The caddie’s duties are, roughly, to make 
your tee, to follow with his eye the flight of 
your ball, to direct you to it, and to take the 
flag from the hole and to stand quietly while 
you make your putt. When two are playing, the 
caddie of the player who is nearer the hole 
should take out the flag and stand at the hole. 
On my own home links a caddie who was re- 
buked for not removing the flag from the hole 


at the proper time, replied that each caddie was 
to remove the flag nine times in the round, and 
that he had done his half of the work! Im- 
agine the comfort of playing, helped by a cad- 
die who is busy during the progress of the 
game in calculating just how little he can do. 
When golf was in the making, the caddie’s 
position was taken by a friend, and he aided his 
companion-in-arms to win the victory. The 
rules still permit, as a consequence of this, that 
one’s caddie, and he only, may give advice. 
Then, in the gradual evolution of the game, 
the caddie came to be a paid assistant. He was 
still, however, looked upon as a sort of friend- 
servant. He must be obedient as a servant, 
but he must be also interested as a friend. 
Otherwise the whole charm of a real caddie is 
lost. He ought to be as much interested to see 
his side win as the players. He ought not to 
be thinking how little he can do, but how much 
he can do to bring about this result. Other- 
wise the caddie only adds another burden to the - 
player’s already heavy and nerve-destroying re- 
sponsibilities. 


~ 


IF the player must be forever looking out for 
his caddie, calling to him for a club, pointing 
out to him where the ball is, shouting to him to 
watch for the ball, ordering him to take out the 
flag, why, then such an one is merely a bag- 
bearer; he is in no sense a caddie—much less a 
“silver-plated” caddie! 

To some extent this is our own fault, but it 
is due also in part to the fact that we live in a 
democratic country where the assertion of 
one’s individualism is rather favored than re- 
strained. The American caddie finds it difficult 
to bury his own personality in the success of 
another, even for a short time; so, be it said, 
does the caddie’s father and mother. He comes 
by it straight enough. On the other hand, he is 
paid tor his services, and in many communities 
the wages of the caddie make a notable in- 
crease in the comfort of the home. It is due 
to him, quite as much as to the player, that he 
should be required to do his duty, to learn his 
place in the game and to play his part with un- 
swerving attention. So far as this is not done 
the players are at fault, and in many cases they 
are at fault. 

It remains for some well-organized and pros- 
perous club to make arrangements with some 
of its members to instruct the caddies, and to 
enforce certain rules concerning them. If this 
is not done they will remain, what many of 
them are now, merely the “chartered libertines” 
of out-of-door hobbledehoydom. 

: Price CoLvier, 





THE AUTOMOBILE 


LTHOUGH progress in motor vehicle con- 

struction is made every day, somewhere, 

it remains true, as yet, that there is more auto- 

mobilism in the air than on the roads, more on 
paper than in the factories. 

Automobiles’ and “automobilers” that are 
making records on race-tracks with specially 
built machines, are demonstrating the intensity 
of a fancy more than its justification ; but there 
is no evidence that the progress of the year 
1900 has, so far, given birth to any vehicle capa- 
ble of arousing a hard-headed, utilitarian sort 
of enthusiasm in its owner. 

Yet there is no doubt advancement is made, 
a little here and a little there, in a hundred 
places. But each designer holds on to his 
own with jealous care, and what with legal 
patent prohibition and shop secrecy, it takes a 
long time to leaven the whole internecine fra- 
ternity of automobile builders with the progress 
of its individual members. 

The composite of their brains might probably 
to-day construct the vehicle which would con- 
vinee the most doubtful Thomas of the virtues 
of the automobile in all of its three principal 
types, and of the superiority of each one in its 
particular field over horse-traction. 

But composite brain-work is as far from real- 
ization in mechanics as in politics. Meanwhile, 
a great deal of satisfaction may be obtained 
from the less perfect automobiles that are pro- 
duced by efforts that appear purely individual, 
inspired but not taught as are the designers by 
holding their “ears to the ground” over which 
automobiles are rolling. 


"Tx: sport of automobilism seems to drift far- 
ther away every day from that other aspect of 
the motor-vehicle movement which bears upon 
the part automobiles will play in the economy 
and pleasures of the nation. Its undercurrent 
is rarely the true spirit of sport, which only 
loves display of individual faculties for the sake 
of their further development. But it is, first of 
all, the commercial instinct, and, secondly, a 
none too intelligent thirst for a genteel sort of 
notoriety. Th: race-track sport of automobilism 
at the present moment is largely an accident, 
due to the récollection of what the cycle sport 
did for the cycle industry. The features that 
produce high speed are frequently directly an- 
tagonistic to general utility. 

Still, the ruling majority will undoubtedly 
continue to look upon automobile races as a 
worthy addition to sporting events, and those 
who realize that the racing is premature can do 
nothing better than bow to the facts of the fash- 
ion, appreciative of the popular interest which 


the track events contribute to the movement in 
general. 

The recent races at Guttenberg, N. J.; Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Trenton, N. J., in all cases gave 
victory to vehicles which could not be serious- 
ly considered available for any but speeding 
purposes, and demonstrated the need of vigor- 
ous and incisive action by a governing body to 
check the riotous prevalence of commercial 
influences. 

Of the steam vehicles alone could it be truly 
said that they were adapted for ordinary travel, 
as well as high speeds on a smoothed surface. 


Wis reference to the steam vehicles, the ex- 
perience of the past half-year has brought out 
sharply two questions: Will it be possible to 
find a suitable disposition of the comparatively 
bulky engines, boiler and tanks, so as to give 
the vehicles, in addition, some carrying capac- 
ity? And will the public in general meet the con- 
structors half-way, by acquiring the knowledge 
of engineering needed for operating them suc- 
cessfully and obviating too-frequent repairs? 
The degree of knowledge and skill demanded 
is not excessive, but its possession is peremptory. 

It has become a mooted question whether the 
wide use of steam vehicles would or would not 
be facilitated by resorting to a somewhat heav- 
ier construction than that—the lightest of all 
automobiles—by which it was first introduced 
to the public’s favorable notice. 

Many designers are leaning toward a general 
strengthening of parts as an offset to the care- 
lessness of users, but by this policy one of the 
most catching points in the attractiveness of the 
steam automobile, as it has been evolved in the 
United States, must be partially sacrificed. 

While the electric carriage is constantly 
proving and improving its adaptedness for cer- 
tain lines of city work, its limited freedom oi 
movement takes it every day more distinctly 
out of the field of sport, pure and simple. A 
recognized element in urban and suburbai 
transportation, and capable of the highest 
speeds, if built specially for such, it opens no 
new vistas for those who are looking to auto- 
mobilism for a broadening of their means for 
enjoying the fulness of living. 


"Tue gasoline vehicle, on the other hand, crude 
in comparison and tricky when operated by any 
but highly experienced chauffeurs, is captivat- 
ing the fancy of all who love to dwell on fu- 
ture possibilities, and an immense amount of 
work is going on in hundreds of workshop: 
with a view to realizing the expectations the! 
twine around the main principle of its construc 
tion. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


(Fox) “Hunting,” by J. Otho Paget. J. M. 
Dent & Co. 
“THE breeding of hounds has been the study 
of the author’s life and fox-hunting his 
enthusiastic hobby—as a consequence his know]l- 
edge of the best British kennels and their 
traits, and his advice on selection for breeding 
and the training of the foxhound, are well 
based, and to American readers form probably 
the most valuable portion of his book, notwith- 
standing the extremely practical hints with 
which the chapters on “The Master” and “The 
Riding” abound. There is no chapter, indeed, of 
“Hunting” which will not amply repay perusal. 


“The Early Mountaineers,” by Charles Grib- 
ble, illustrated by Fisher Unwin. 


To erudition Mr. Gribble joins practical 
knowledge of his subject, and as a consequence 
“The Early Mountaineers” contains a veritable 
mine of history and adventure. How they 
overcame the difficulties inherent to first ven- 
tures, who traced the paths now followed in 
comparative safety, who designed the mechan- 
ical aids to climbing now common, what each 
succeeding mountaineer, from the Eleventh to 
the Eighteenth Century, has added to the sum 
of the world’s knowledge is measured by an ex- 
pert and expressed lucidly. It is a book which 
Appalachians will turn to, and return to, with 
profit, on all matters connected with the early 
climbing of the Alps, the Appenines and the 
Pyrenees. 


“Prehistoric Implements,” by Warren K. 
Moorhead. Robert Clarke Co. 


‘Tuis is a reference book eminently interest- 
ing to sportsmen, illustrated with 621 figures 
showing 3,000 specimens of the utensils and 
implements of pre-Columbian man in America. 
Of these the greater portion were used in the 
chase or in fishing. The various methods of 
these early Nimrods and Waltons possess 
more than a passing interest to the sportsman 
of to-day, and Mr. Moorhead’s labors have 
made the acquisition of a knowledge of them 
easy. Every locality is separately indexed and 
the various implements grouped and arranged 
with commendable clearness. 


“Croquet Up to Date,” edited by Arthur Lillie 
(with illustrations). Longmans, Green & Co. 


To the average American, whose recollections 
of the croquet of a quarter of a century ago are 
hazy, this book will be a revelation. To the 
select band who have here kept alight the lamp 
and brought the game to a high state of scien- 


tific perfection, it will be a welcome harbinger 
of a renaissance. To both classes it will give in 
a clear, pleasant, succinct and well-illustrated 
manner, much valuable information on croquet 
as played to-day on special grounds, and with 
an accuracy more nearly approaching billiards 
than the garden game of the early ’sixties. Un- 
questionably croquet has revived to stay in 
other parts of the world; there is room for its 
extension here. 


“The Natural History of Selborne,” by Gil- 
bert White. Macmillan & Co. 


Gxorce Wuire, who was the Vicar of Sel- 
borne in Hampshire,- England, at the end of 
the last century, was of the class of naturalists 
of whom Thoreau and Burroughes are our 
American examples. He could invest the com- 
mon objects of his garden and of the wood- 
lanes. and brooksides with an interest which 
has for a century given pleasure to thousands 
the world over, and make fascmating the mem- 
oranda made day by day of the habits of 
the neighboring birds, quadrupeds and insects. 
The edition is free from the footnotes which 
mar most of the modern ones, and is typo- 
graphically clear and pleasant to the eye. 


“Familiar Fish, their Habits and Capture,” 
by Eugene McCarthy. D. Appleton & Co. 


‘Tais is a practical book on fresh-water game 
fish, which the practical angler will pass by but 
many a beginner be glad to have. It gives, in 
simple language and illustrations, much that it 
will be profitable for our boys to know before 
they begin to lay out their money, and much in- 
formation that will be useful to them when 
they begin to go farther afield than their own 
immediate local waters; of which every boy 
finds out the most he wants to know for him- 
self. The appendix contains a useful table of 
open fishing seasons. 


“Concerning Cats, My Own and Some 
Others,’ by Helen M. Winslow. Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co. 


W uattver of good report and useful, and 
historical or artistic, or about pussy’s charac- 
teristics can be said, is said by an enthusiastic 
cat-lover, and well said. Furthermore, it is a 
practical book, and whoso wishes to know 
about high-bred cats in America or in England, 
or of the cat clubs and shows, or the diseases 
and treatment of cats, their hospitals and 
refuges, will find it in full within the covers of 
“Concerning Cats’ The photographic illus- 
trations are superb, 





SEASONABLE OUTING CLOTHES 
By “How” 


VERY season has its particular sports and 

every sport its dress, upon which is de- 

perident not only personal appearance, but com- 
fort and enhanced pleasure. 

As ‘regards shooting the kind of costume 
will depend very much upon the character of 
the country to be shot over, for a suit which 
will answer every purpose in a smooth, open 
section will not stand the rough work of rocky 
hills and thickly-overgrown woods. 

For bird-shooting over an easy locality there 
is nothing better than a Norfolk jacket, 
or jacket of the semi-Norfolk type, made of 
Scotch tweed, with full knickerbockers, heavy 
ribbed golf stockings, light canvas shooting 
gaiters and stout tan shoes. I should advise 
either a soft felt hat without binding, or a 
tweed cap with a fairly long, low vizor. The 
jacket, which may be worn over a negligé 
shirt or a light sweater cut low at the neck, 
should be so loose as to permit of perfect 
freedom to the arms, and, in place of the ordi- 
nary belt, a cartridge belt of canvas or very 
light leather will be found convenient. The 
jacket may be of the usual Norfolk kind or 
have a shoulder yoke, and there should be 
large patch-pockets. 

In a rough, thickly-wooded country a cloth 
shooting suit is of little service, as the material 
is extremely likely to become torn and cut. I 
have seen some khaki coats and breeches, heav- 
ily strapped, that would stand the wear well 
enough, and one may also use mole skin, brown 
canvas, or heavy brown duck. The pockets 
and seams of the coat should be reinforced. A 
cap which sets close and snug to the head, or 
an old-style “deer stalker,” makes the best top 
covering. In place of wool stockings I should 
advise light leather putties, heavy cloth putties, 
or the ordinary high canvas leggings, above 
thick-soled, heavy and stoutly made boots. For 
duck-shooting I should advise a dark brown 
or green shade of cloth, a heavy wool sweater 
and light rubber or waterproof canvas high 
boots, reaching well up the thighs. 


Foor the sports of tobogganing, snow-shoeing 
and skeeing, an exceedingly picturesque cos- 
tume.is designed, made of blanket flannel, and 
it may be had in a variety of colors. Red and 
black, or white and blue are particularly pretty. 

The coat is usually made to button high up 
to the, neck, and has a hood lined to match the 
buttons. and.the binding of the coat. It may 
be either. single. or double-breasted, and is cut 
square in front. Knee breeches of blanket flan- 
nel, usually with binding on the outer seam 
and lines or stripes of the contrasting color at 


the bottom, are worn, and the stockings of 
heavy wool also match the trimming of the suit 
in color. 

For snow-shoeing the moccasin is the only 
foot-wear, with heavy wool stockings over socks 
of lighter weight, but for tobogganing or skee- 
ing, stout boots are decidedly to be preferred 
The most serviceable gloves are of wool with 
a light fleecy lining, and the regulation cap i: 
the toque with hanging tassel of color. 

Unlike the other winter sports skating has 
no especial costume, unless it may be said to be 
that usually worn for hockey, which consist: 
of jersey, sweater, light knickerbockers, woo! 
stockings and heavy boots of black or tan 
leather. In the city rinks it is perhaps mor: 
usual to wear an ordinary sack suit for skating, 
but out of town, knickerbockers and ribbed 
stockings of Scotch wool, with a low-cut sweat- 
er, stock and a Norfolk or sack jacket is the 
best looking as well as the most comfortable 
attire. 

Men who skate much usually have their 
skates permanently fastened to the skating 
boots, which prevents all slipping and makes it 
impossible for the skates to come off. 


"T 2 regulation hunting costume (I have al- 
ways thought its long coat and high hat ridicu- 
lous) needs no especial description, but there 
are several riding garments deserving of note. 
For a full suit a gray or brown cashmere or 
tweed, indistinctly check-lined, is good looking. 
The coat should have a well-defined waist-line. 
the seam running around the sides .above the 
pockets and forming a slight point at the edges: 
skirts full and cut to hang well around in 
front. There should be four buttons, the last 
of which is placed at the point of the waist 
seam, and one, two or three buttons on the 
sleeves. The side pockets set directly under 
the waist seam should be rather large, and 
have square flaps. The breast pocket also with 
flap set rather high. Breeches of same mate- 
rial, cut very full over the thighs and very 
tight at the knees, strapped with buckskin and 
buttoned directly in front. Either boots or 
riding gaiters may be worn, and a Tattersall 
waistcoat, cut high, to show a bit of color be- 
tween the coat edges and the stock looks well. 
The hat should be a derby with string guard, 
and the gloves of tan dogskin. 

A slightly more formal riding suit may con- 
sist of a dark-gray Oxford mixture coat, buck- 
skin or whipcord breeches and high boots. As 
an outer coat a full-backed covert with the or- 
dinary or raglan shoulder seams and invisible 
pockets is the most correct. 
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THE HARNESS HORSE 


NY man who, ten years ago, had predicted 
that the time would come when the 2:10 
classes would ever be as numerous as were the 
2:30 of those days, would have called down 
upon himself the irony and abuse of every turf 
wiiter in the country. Such a result is at hand, 
however, and even now the list is very large; 
while the 2:20 classes, averaged throughout 
the country, will be found the slowest for 
which public money is offered. 

To the ingenuity of man must be awarded 
eighty per cent. of the merit for the extreme 
speed now shown at the trot and pace; and, 
curiously enough, the very ease with which 
these results are obtained through the appli- 
cation of specially designed appliances has 
been distinctly to the horse’s detriment—the 
physical progress of the animal has been in in- 
verse ratio to his speed, and the fast horses of 
to-day, which are only fast because of extraor- 
dinary bits, checks, boots, weights, gaiting 
poles, hobbles, etc., are legion. 

The much- and rightfully-abused hopples 
have caused more accidents, injured more 
horses and men, and produced more extreme 
speed than all other appliances put together. 
Eliminate from the fast-pacing classes to-day 
the animals that wear the “Indiana pants,” as 
they are called by the railbirds, and not a cor- 
poral’s guard of fast horses will remain. These 
animals are, of course, virtually useless for 
anything but harness racing, and only the pub- 
lic craze for extreme speed, no matter how ob- 
tained, has enabled these spliced-legged brutes 
to extensively occupy the public eye, and to 
usurp the place belonging only to the pure-gait- 
ed, level-headed, smooth-going, harmoniously- 
constructed trotter. 


Ir we have been breeding trotters for fifty 
years on scientific principles, and results prove 
that only by the most artificial means can ex- 
treme speed be obtained, the question naturally 
arises, has success or failure rewarded our ef- 
forts? The general verdict of enthusiasts 
would be for success—the watch being the 
standard—but to the unbiased horseman the 
necessity of the means employed, the lack of 
style and beauty so general in the product, the 
uncertainty as to inherited gait, the frequent 
physical defects which prevent clear action, the 
lack of harmony in size, type and conformation 
among animals identically bred, give ample 
ground for criticism and comment of adverse 
character. 


Mcecs gratification was expressed by horse- 
men at Mr. W. C. Whitney’s generosity in of- 
fering $500 at the National Horse Show for the 


stallion best calculated to get carriage horses, 
and a vastly interesting and important struggle 
was anticipated. It turns out, however, that 
the Hackney is barred and the contest is thus 
robbed of all its importance—for no test is fair 
where any would-be contestant is discriminated 
against. 

The hackney men are by no means cast down, 
as they take the ground that their animals were 
barred in order to give others a chance, and 
because their horses could be beaten in no other 
way! Certainly at a “National” show it is most 
unfortunate that a prize so restricted should 
have been offered. 


‘T xe world does not care a straw what va- 
riety produces the best—it wants the best horse 
—and his origin is absolutely immaterial. 
Surely, therefore, representatives of all breeds 
shoul meet upon an equal footing, free from 
bar ov hindrance, and the best individual win. 
Another uniortunate restriction in the condi- 
tions is that which requires that all contestants 
must be registered in the stud-books of their 
respective breeds. : 

Apropos of such classes, and in view of the 
fact that the Government is doing nothing to 
advance the interests and to provide for the 
proper production of the heavy harness horse 
of the future, all horse shows should take the 
matter actively in hand. Unquestionably a 
class like this could be, both locally and gener- 
ally, worked up throughout the country. 
“Prize of $——. For stallions of any breed 
suitable for getting heavy harness horses. En- 
trance fee, the stud fee received for the service 
of the contestant. Sweepstakes, all to the win- 
ner.” With proper manipulation, such a class 
could be made a success everywhere. - The stal- 
lion which had never been used in the stud 
should enter at the cheapest fee named in the 
entry lists. - 


Tue same classes should be arranged for sires 
suitable for getting hunters and saddle horses, 
but with all the fences down as to stud-book 
registration. Judges who are competent to de- 
cide upon such classes are perfectly well able 
to decide. upon the desirability of an animal’s 
blood-lines and relationship, and all such mat- 
ters may be safely left to them. 

The main object to attain is the speedy and 
broad-gage encouragement of wholesale pro- 
ducing of fine horses of all grades—which in- 
dustry is absolutely essential to the best and 
steadily increasing export trade we are. carry- 
ing on with all countries, and in which Amer- 
ica should be as pre-eminent as she is in all the 
other avenues of trade, F. M. Ware. 





